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Wartime Methods of Labour- 


Management Consultation in the 
United States and Great Britain 


The participation of representatives of labour and of management 
in the wartime organisation of labour supply, production planning, 
and related questions has been obtained to an unprecedented extent 
both in the United States and in Great Britain. A brief review of 
some of the most significant procedures evolved in the two countries 
in the course of the five-year period from May 1940 until May 
1945 may be found of interest as an indication of the available ex- 
perience that can be drawn upon in the reconversion period. Elements 
of similarity and of contrast are evident at each stage in the wartime 
organisation, from the national level through the regions and areas to 
the organisation of production in the individual workshops. 


HE similarities in the wartime organisation of labour-manage- 

ment consultation in the United States and in Great Britain 
derive generally from the determination of each country’s Govern- 
ment to maintain customary democratic methods to the greatest 
possible degree. This meant acceptance of the concept that both 
labour and management must be consulted and, wherever possible, 
made an active participant in the taking of decisions directly affec- 
ting the mobilisation or utilisation of human or material resources. 
Democratic procedures in both nations, furthermore, meant not 


1 The present article forms the concluding chapter of a study about to be 
published by the I.L.O. on Labour-Management Collaboration in the United States. 
On this subject the International Labour Review has previously contained an 
article by W. Ellison CHALMERs: “Joint Production Committees in United States 
War Plants”, and a series of notes in the “Industrial and Labour Information” 
section (see, for example, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 496, and No. 6, June 
1943, p. 771; Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1943, p. 89, and No. 4, Oct. 1943, pp. 500 
and 512; Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944, p. 229, No. 4, Oct. 1944, p. 511, and No. 5, 
Nov. 1944, p. 641; Vol. LI, No. 3, Mar. 1945, p. 360, and No. 5, May 1945, 
p. 636). 

For a detailed description of the machinery of consultation used in Great 
Britain, see I.L.O., Studies and Reports, Series A (Industrial Relations), No. 43: 
British Joint Production Machinery (Montreal, 1944). See also, particularly in 
regard to methods of handling manpower mobilisation, Studies and Reports, 
Series C, No. 24: Wartime Transference of Labour in Great Britain (Montreal, 
1942). For a fuller description of more recent developments in British methods 
of consultation, see Jnternational Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 6, Dec. 1944, p. 772; 
Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, pp. 759 and 766. 
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merely experimentation, willingness to alter methods according 
to changing needs, and progress largely by trial and error, but 
also unwillingness to rely upon preconceived plans or theories or 
even upon the experience gained in 1914-1918 and in the inter- 
war period. In both countries voluntary methods were drawn upon 
wherever possible. In Great Britain the effort was directed to 
keeping the greatest possible element of voluntaryism within a 
statutory framework permitting legal coercion where necessary. 
In the United States the emphasis was upon achieving mobilisa- 
tion without sacrificing formal voluntary procedures, thereby 
avoiding acceptance of even a framework of legal obligations. 

The contrasts, on the other hand, result from differences in the 
structure of. government, from the varied degree of acceptance of 
collective industrial relations, from the widely divergent geography 
of the two countries, and from the different industrial situation 
and the different position in which the two civilian populations 
were placed. This last factor naturally produced different concepts 
both as to the need for tight emergency controls by Government 
and as to the possibilities for widespread co-operation by representa- 
tives of group interests which had been in conflict in peacetime. 
There could be no real substitute in the United States for the 
effect of the bombing of Great Britain in producing a unified ap- 
proach and acceptance of the need for individual sacrifice by all 
elements of the community. 

Wartime government in the United States was to a very con- 
siderable extent based upon the emergency executive powers of the 
President; with the consequence that emergency agencies were 
established, designed to carry special wartime responsibilities. 
By contrast, in Great Britain, manpower mobilisation was carried 
out on the basis of direct parliamentary action, with delegation 
of authority to existing Government departments wherever their 
machinery was adequate or could be adapted to new duties, and 
by the setting up of temporary departments only where there was 
no existing department which could suitably have its responsibi- 
lities increased or altered to meet wartime requirements. But in 
Great Britain as in the United States, the mobilisation of man- 
power and of industrial resources was the responsibility of several 
‘separate departments, with a consequent need for interdepartmental 
arrangements. The latter evolved along generally similar lines in 
the two countries. 

Moreover, the acceptance by labour and management in Great 
Britain of legislative controls was conditioned by the existence of 
direct parliamentary responsibility of Ministers, of a political 
Labour Party, of a Coalition Government, in office from May 
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1940 until after the end of the war in Europe — a Government 
which included a trade union leader as Minister of Labour and 
National Service and a Conservative business leader as Minister 
of Production — and of a generally unified labour movement and 
nationally organised employers. This was in contrast to the situa- 
tion in the United States. But, at the next stage, the British re- 
presentatives of labour and management jointly assisted in the 
formulation and application of these controls, and they parti- 
cipated, in much the same way as did the representatives of labour 
and management in the United States under the system of solely 
voluntary co-operation, in securing the support and compliance 
necessary for the full war effort. 

The wartime methods used to obtain labour and management 
participation, both by the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
a permanent Government department given extended war duties 
and charged with mobilisation for the armed forces as well as for 
industry, and by the Ministry of Production, a temporary war- 
time department responsible for the co-ordination of production, 
were based upon a long-established procedure of consulting 
national trade union leaders and employers’ representatives. It 
is this procedure which may be contrasted with the wartime methods 
improvised by the War Manpower Commission and the War 
Production Board respectively in carrying out manpower mobilisa- 
tion and war production in the United States. 

The similarities between the methods of the two countries are 
greatest at the national level. The contrasts, resulting from differ- 
ent geographies and the existence of the Federal-State relationship 
in the United States, are more evident at the regional and area 
level, where the British procedures for interdepartmental co- 
ordination and labour-management consultation were more fully 
and easily integrated than those of the United States. Finally, 
the effect of the different degree of experience in industrial relations 
is most noticeable at the plant level, particularly in respect of the 
relationship of the joint production committees with trade union 
structure and with governmental machinery in Great Britain, 
which may be contrasted with the position of the United States 
labour-management committees in individual war plants. 


NATIONAL CONSULTATION 


Machinery for Consultation on Manpower 


Bipartite consultative committees were used both by the Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission of the United States and 
by the Minister of Labour and National Service of Great Britain 
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for obtaining the advice of employers’ and workers’ representatives 
in carrying out their respective functions. The work of the Manage- 
ment-Labor Policy Committee of the War Manpower Commission 
was generally similar to that of the National Joint Advisory Council 
—or the smaller group of this Council, the Joint Consultative 
Committee — of the Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
However, there were significant differences in their status, com- 
position, functions, and methods of operation which reflect somewhat 
the difference in the way in which the two agencies were organised. 

The Management-Labor Policy Committee, although initially 
established by administrative action of the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, was subsequently given more formal 
status by an Executive Order of President Roosevelt which required 
the Chairman to consult with the Committee. The advisory com- 
mittees of the Ministry of Labour and National Service were set 
up by the Minister, in agreement with the employers’ and trade 
union organisations, to provide a wartime instrument for extending 
the customary practice of calling on employers’ and workers’ 
representatives for their opinions on all questions affecting them. 

The membership of the committees in the two countries was 
also determined on a somewhat different basis. Initially the Man- 
agement-Labor Policy Committee consisted of persons selected by 
the Chairman to represent management and labour; ultimately, 
on the Committee’s own initiative, it was reconstituted to comprise 
nine members, known as the principal members, and nine alternate 
members, three of each group being nominated by national organisa- 
tions of labour, agriculture, and industrial management. The 
National Joint Advisory Council consisted of thirty members 
appointed by the Minister of Labour and National Service shortly 
after the outbreak of war, half of them on the nomination of the 
Trades Union Congress and half on the nomination of the British 
Employers’ Confederation. The Joint Consultative Committee, 
set up by the new Minister of Labour and National Service after 
the formation of the Coalition Government in May 1940, was 
composed of fourteen members, half nominated by the Trades Union 
Congress and half by the British Employers’ Confederation. It 
was made smaller than the Council to enable the Minister to consult 
it more easily and frequently. In neither country were women in- 
cluded as regular members of the consultative committees, but 
they were appointed to special women’s advisory committees, 
aiding respectively the Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission and the Minister of Labour and National Service. 

Both the United States and the British committees were entirely 
advisory in character, there being no obligation upon the Chairman 
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of the War Manpower Commission or the Minister of Labour and 
National Service to accept their recommendations. The two com- 
mittees sometimes interpreted their respective functions some- 
what differently. The purpose of the British committee was to 
provide an opportunity for the representatives of the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations which composed its membership to meet 
with the Minister in order to give him the views of their organisa- 
tions on questions of policy, to assist him in the framing of any 
orders and regulations, and to draw his attention to any difficulties 
which might result from his proposals. The members also used the 
occasion of a meeting to bring forward the views of their respective 
organisations on various questions arising out of wartime man- 
power mobilisation. 

The functions of the United States committee, as defined under 
the Executive Order establishing it and as developed by practice, 
were primarily to advise the Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission on all policy matters, to express the opinion of the 
organisations represented by its members regarding manpower 
problems, and to make any recommendations it wished to the 
Chairman. Moreover, it undertook to assist the War Manpower 
Commission in carrying out certain tasks related to the applica- 
tion of policies; it was on occasion willing to serve almost as an 
administrative arm or agent of the War Manpower Commission; 
it protested if its advice was not accepted by the Chairman. Fur- 
thermore, it had a semi-judicial function in that it recommended 
to the Chairman what action he should take on any appeal from 
the application of any War Manpower Commission regulation to 
individuals (workers or employers) which came to the Chairman 
through the established appeal procedure. The Committee itself 
had a significant role in formulating these appeal provisions. Its 
appeal function gave it a unique influence upon the impact of the 
whole manpower programme on individual employers and workers 
throughout the nation. Finally, the Committee had a major part 
in making manpower mobilisation possible in the United States 
through voluntary nation-wide acceptance of the policies and pro- 
cedures framed by the War Manpower Commission. 

The methods of operation followed by the United States and the 
British committees respectively reflect the divergence in the re- 
sponsibilities which they assumed. Except on rare occasions, the 
British Minister of Labour and National Service presided over 
the Joint Consultative Committee. There was no formal provision 
either for substitute members of the Committee or for replacing the 
Minister by a member of his staff. The agenda was usually 
circulated in advance, partly to enable the members to discuss the 
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items with their respective organisations so that when they gave 
their views to the Minister they could speak for British labour 
and British management as a whole. If the members desired tech- 
nical assistance or secretarial aid in preparing for a discussion, 
such assistance was normally obtained from their respective organi- 
sations, that is, the Trades Union Congress or the British Em- 
ployers’ Confederation. There was no provision for giving the Com- 
mittee staff assistance in the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, nor for direct participation of its members in the actions of 
the Ministry as such. Furthermore, the Committee seldom attemp- 
ted to arrive at a formal decision on any item on the agenda or to 
take a formal vote on any question. Members of the Committee 
issued no public statements and did not draw up reports based on 
its discussions. 

This whole type of procedure is in contrast with the practice 
developed deliberately by the United States Management-Labor 
Policy Committee, in agreement with the War Manpower Com- 
mission. There, the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission 
and the principal members met together only on special occasions 
or to deal with particularly difficult problems; the alternate mem- 
bers and the Committee’s own officers met regularly to discuss 
questions placed on the agenda by the Committee’s Executive 
Secretary, in consultation with the Deputy Chairman and other 
members of the operating staff of the War Manpower Commission. 
In order that a committee so constituted, of principal members 
who were only convened to meetings occasionally and alternate 
members who met regularly and who were supposed to be available 
for consultation at any time, might be able to carry on its work 
effectively, a special procedure was devised for arriving at decisions. 
Any decision reached by the alternate members had to be unani- 
mous; if unanimity could not be obtained, the question had to be 
referred to the principals; if the principals were not in agreement, 
the majority and minority views would both be submitted to the 
Chairman to enable him to know the views of each member. 

Although the Committee remained an advisory body to the 
Chairman, it became a semi-independent unit within the War 
Manpower Commission agency, having its own office space and staff, 
composed of ‘“‘executive assistants”, responsible for providing the 
Committee with technical information on manpower problems and 
serving the separate group members, and receiving any necessary 
secretarial assistance. The Committee, moreover, was neither 
wholly integrated with the operating staff of the agency nor wholly 
separate from it; its executive assistants participated in staff 
meetings whenever they so desired, with full access to the agency's 
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records and operations. The Committee adopted formal reports 
for submission to the Chairman, and on occasion made public its own 
views or the views of individual members on problems submitted 
to it by the Chairman or raised in the Committee by its own initia- 
tive. The principal members or their alternates were each named to 
represent an organisation; taken together, the organisations com- 
posed the major organised portion of United States industry, labour, 
and agriculture. However, in contrast to the British structure, 
where the closer industrial organisation enabled the trade union 
members to speak for labour in general, and the employer members 
to speak for management in general, each of the United States com- 
mittee members spoke for a particular organisation. This contrast 
is a reflection not so much of a difference in administrative methods 
as of the degree of industrial organisation of the two countries. 


Consultation on Production 


A number of methods were used both in Great Britain and in 
the United States to provide for the participation of management 
and labour representatives in the machinery for production plan- 
ning. In both countries, the production machinery underwent re- 
peated reorganisation in the course of the war, and the procedure 
for employer and worker collaboration also was altered at different 
phases in the war effort. 

In the early stages of British war organisation, the co-ordination 
of production was obtained primarily by means of an interdepart- 
mental committee, the Production Executive! (presided over by 
the Minister of Labour and National Service), to which was attached 
a Central Production Advisory Committee, composed of thirteen 
employers’ representatives selected by the Federation of British 
Industries and the British Employers’ Confederation, and thirteen 
workers’ representatives selected by the Trades Union Congress. 
In addition, an Advisory Trade Union Committee was available 
for consultation by the Ministry of Supply and the Air Ministry. 

This whole structure proved inadequate, and, early in 1942, a 
new Ministry was created and a single Minister of Production 
appointed, charged with responsibility for the co-ordination of war 
production as a whole. To advise him in determining production 
policies, the Minister established an interdepartmental committee 
(replacing the Production Executive), which was somewhat similar 
to the interdepartmental War Production Board whose Chairman 
was in charge of production planning in the United States. 

To associate representatives of employers and workers on a 





‘A still earlier Production Council had been in operation from May 1940 
until Jan. 1941, under the chairmanship of a Minister without portfolio. 
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consultative basis in the framing of policy, the Minister of Pro- 
duction also appointed a National Production Advisory Council. 
This Council differed in composition and functions from the earlier 
Central Production Advisory Committee, and also from the Joint 
Consultative Committee of the Minister of Labour and National 
Service, in that it included, along with national representatives of 
the employers’ and trade union organisations, the vice-chairman 
(who were either employers’ or workers’ representatives) of the 
eleven regional production boards, which will be described below. 
Furthermore, because the National Production Advisory Council 
covered production questions that arose at the regional level, as 
well as advising the Minister of Production on general production 
matters, its meetings were usually attended also by the other 
Ministers concerned with war organisation, or their representatives. 
The Council, at regular monthly meetings, discussed the develop- 
ment of the production machirery, both national and regional, 
and the gearing-in of the advisory machinery in the field of pro- 
duction, from the joint production committees in the factories, 
through the district and regional organisation, to the national 
level. The representation on the Council of the regional boards 
meant that the national decisions could be taken with full know- 
ledge of their effect on the industrial groups participating in the 
regional organisation. 

There was no full counterpart in the United States to the Na- 
tional Production Advisory Council, for in practice neither the 
Chairman of the War Production Board nor the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission made any arrangement for regular 
consultation at the national level with members of the labour or 
management representatives serving on regional or area committees. 
The procedures used at the national level by the War Production 
Board were, as in Great Britain, developed in the course of a series 
of reorganisations, the final structure having been completed follow- 
ing the appointment of a new Chairman in the winter of 1944. 
Although at one time the Chairman of the War Production Board 
established a Labor-Management Council, composed of representa- 
tives of the national trade union federations and the leading general 
employers’ associations, to advise him on production questions, 
this Council, which was intended to be somewhat analogous to 
the Management-Labor Policy Committee of the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, did not in practice have great effect. 

While the interdepartmental policy-making and administra- 
tive committees meeting under the Chairman of the War Production 
Board did not include employers’ or workers’ representatives in 
their membership, several of the Vice-Chairmen of the War Pro- 
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duction Board and substantial numbers of their staff were drawn 
directly from either a management or a labour background; the 
points of view of labour and management were thus expressed 
through membership on the staff rather than through regular joint 
advisory committees. 

In addition, a different type of consultative procedure was 
evolved through the use of a series of separate industry advisory 
committees and of labour advisory committees, appointed, under 
a formalised procedure, to contribute the point of view of industry 
and of labour respectively on the war production problems affecting 
particular industries. The functions of these committees and their 
relationship to the officials of the War Production Board were 
carefully defined to take into account the legal restrictions of the 
anti-trust legislation preventing any action which might be con- 
sidered a combination in restraint of trade. The industry advisory 
committees and labour advisory committees generally met sepa- 
rately, primarily because of the belief, voiced most often by the 
management representatives on the committees and by the staff 
members drawn from a management background, that joint meet- 
ings would not be effective. This point of view was never accepted by 
the members of the labour advisory committees, nor by many of the 
officials of the staff on leave from positions in the labour movement. 

An interesting feature of the work of some of the labour ad- 
visory committees was that on occasion the members considered 
themselves to be speaking for consumers’ interests rather than 
solely as representatives of labour in the industry concerned. Thus 
they urged low priced models, standardisation of products, etc., 
not because these affected labour directly in the industry, but 
because they were important to low-income consumers’ groups 
throughout the country. In these cases the labour members served 
to fill a vacuum caused in many cases by inadequate representation 
of consumers’ interests.’ 





' The Office of Price Administration made use of three separate methods for 
obtaining industry, labour, and consumer participation in its operations. In- 
dustry advisory committees, generally similar in structure and methods of opera- 
tion to the War Preduction Board industry advisory committees, were established 
to aid in determining price fixing. A Labor Policy Committee, with a Labor 
Office to service it, advised the Administrator at the national level on all ques- 
tions affecting labour, and, in particular, regarding rationing and related matters; 
labour advisory committees, assisted by labour consultants, served at the re- 
gional and district levels. Consumer advisory committees were appointed at the 
various levels with the specific function of representing the consumers’ point of 
view, particularly in discussions of price fixing and rationing. In Great Britain, 
the Central Price Regulation Committee established by the Board of Trade inclu- 
ded trade union representatives and also a representative of the co-operative 
movement, who were presumed to represent consumers. Similarly, the Ministry 
of Food had a Trade Union Advisory Committee. Trade union representation on 
both general and special committees dealing with rationing and price fixing was 
particularly effective in putting forward the needs of the consumer. 
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Although in Great Britain there was nothing exactly parallel 
to the use made of the industry advisory committees or the labour 
advisory committees by the War Production Board, some similarity 
could be noted between the industry committees of the War Pro- 
duction Board and some of the specialised committees established 
by the Board of Trade to deal with the reconversion of certain 
industries to peacetime needs. These committees included in their 
functions the making of recommendations regarding availability 
of supplies and raw materials, problems arising out of the wartime 
system of licensing, and other related matters referred to them from 
time to time by the President of the Board of Trade. In addition, 
there were special trade union advisory committees appointed by 
various Ministries, and, in particular, by the Minister of Recon- 
struction, for obtaining trade union advice in a manner not unlike 
that in which advice was made available by the labour advisory 
committees. 

Furthermore, it should be pointed out that the organisation of 
many of the individual industry controls in the various separate 
supply Ministries, as well as the Ministry of Production, in Great 
Britain was based on the lending of individuals from private in- 
dustry under procedures very much like those used in the United 
States for the staffing of the Industry and related Production 
Divisions of the War Production Board. Similarly, there was some 
use in Great Britain — though on a smaller scale — of individuals: 
on the staff of various Ministries drawn from a labour background 
or serving on leave from union positions. 


Tripartite Methods of Settling Disputes and Determining 
Working Conditions 


The machinery established in the United States and Great 
Britain for the wartime settlement of industrial disputes was fully 
tripartite in structure. Similar voluntary agreements were reached 
by representatives of management and of labour for the setting up 
of wartime machinery to avoid industrial disputes and stoppages 
of work. But in this field, too, there were differences in the methods 
used, in particular, as regards the scope of the activities covered 
by the agencies concerned. 

Consultations carried out by the Minister of Labour and Na- 
tional Service in Great Britain had led to a unanimous agreement 
to outlaw strikes and lockouts for the duration of the war and to 
settle disputes by peaceful means. On the recommendation of the 
employers’ and workers’ representatives on the Joint Consultative 
Committee, the Minister put this agreement into effect through 
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the Conditions of Employment and National Arbitration Order, 
1940', which provided for the continuation of existing methods of 
negotiation of wages and other working conditions, for the obliga- 
tory observance by employers of recognised terms and conditions 
of employment, and for the setting up of a National Arbitration 
Tribunal, composed of representatives of employers, workers, and 
impartial public members, which was authorised to arbitrate on 
matters in dispute. The Tribunal, however, might only be referred 
to after failure of the voluntary methods for the settlement of 
disputes. 

It was not found necessary in Great Britain, even in wartime, 
for the Government to intervene in the normal processes of collec- 
tive bargaining and in the settlement of wage questions. The result 
was that, although there were a number of short strikes or threats 
of strikes, and although there were rises in wage rates, the voluntary 
agreement by the national organisations not to permit industrial 
disputes that would interfere with the war effort and not to insist 
upon extreme rises in wages was sufficient to maintain the situation 
without additional Government intervention. It should be noted, 
however, that basically it was not necessary to put a ceiling on 
wage rates, partly because the wage adjustments sought, and the 
differences in wage rates themselves, fell within a relatively limited 
span, and partly because of the application of other types of control, 
including employment restrictions and price fixing, as well as a 
strict rationing system and other measures affecting the general 
economy. In general, the United States accepted more wartime 
control over wages and Great Britain accepted more control over 
employment. 

In the United States, immediately after Pearl Harbour, a 
national conference of employers’ and workers’ representatives, 
convened to formulate a wartime labour relations policy, accepted 
a no-strike, no-lockout pledge and urged the establishment of 
machinery for the avoidance of disputes. As a result, the President 
established the tripartite War Labor Board, which was made 
responsible initially for the settlement of industrial disputes, but 
whose functions were extended to control wage rate changes, even 
when such changes were desired by both employers and workers.’ 
Its full tripartite structure meant an extension of responsibility 

1 Cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1941, G.B. 3 (B). 

*For a description of the Executive Orders establishing the War Labor 
Board, the effect of the enactment of the War Labor Disputes Act in June 1943, 
and the conclusions of the Board’s Executive Director concerning the value of 
the tripartite structure as set forth in a report to the Board on its activities from 
1942 to 1944, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 184, 


Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 589, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 500, and 
Vol. LI, No. 3, Mar. 1945, p. 360. 
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by a tripartite agency into fields not previously open to these 
methods in the United States. The functions of the War Labor 
Board were wider than those of the British National Arbitration 
Tribunal, because, as already indicated, the scope of that body 
was limited to supplementing already existing instruments for the 
collective arbitration and settlement of disputes (which included 
voluntary arbitration machinery as well as an Industrial Court). 

The structure of the War Labor Board was generally similar 
to that of the National Arbitration Tribunal, since the Board was 
composed of representatives of employers, representatives of 
workers, and representatives of the public, defined in a broad 
sense. However, the public members on the War Labor Board 
had many of the functions and attributes of Government officials 
in view of the administrative duties of the Board, even though 
they were selected not on the basis of Government experience but 
as representatives of the public, and were drawn from universities, 
legal work, and various other professional activities. The tripartite 
structure was maintained throughout the operation of the War 
Labor Board, affecting each step in the settlement of disputes and 
most stages in the settlement of voluntary stabilisation cases, 
whether at the national or the regional level, and whether in the 
preliminary or in the final stage. The experience thus gained 
throughout the country may have a long-term effect upon the 
development of industrial relations and on future procedures for the 
extension of collective bargaining in the United States. 

There is no exact parallel to this experience in Great Britain, 
since the National Arbitration Tribunal only came into operation, 
as indicated earlier, when normal processes of collective bargaining 
broke down, and since it was built upon existing practice rather 
than constituting an innovation in procedure. 


REGIONAL AND AREA CONSULTATION 


The most marked contrasts between the British and United 
States methods are apparent at the regional and area levels, and 
it is here that the procedures used by the various separate wartime 
agencies in the United States show the greatest diversity. 

A first basic cause of difference is purely geographical — the 
size of the units covered. A British region comprises a territory 
which is something between the United States definition of a 
region and of an industrial or labour market area. There is nothing 
in Great Britain corresponding to the State, and consequently, 
there are none of the complications caused by the existence of sepa- 
rate State administrations. The British region became a significant 
administrative unit during the war, when for defence purposes in 
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case of invasion the country was divided under regional commis- 
sioners. The central Government departments established ma- 
chinery in civil defence regions, to which they delegated responsi- 
bility for the application of policies initially formulated at the 
national level. 

A second distinction lies in the different extent to which the 
regional boundaries of the various departments were co-ordinated 
in the two countries. Some departments in Great Britain, as in 
the United States, possessed some kind of regional organisation 
at the outbreak of war and before the establishment of the civil 
defence regions. For example, the Ministry of Labour and Na- 
tional Service had well-established regional machinery under the 
direction of regional controllers, to whom had been delegated, 
inter alia, responsibility for supervising the operation of the local 
employment exchanges. The boundaries of the civil defence regions 
were generally based upon those of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. A number of other permanent departments, 
such as the Ministry of Health, maintained a substantial regional 
organisation. The supply departments during the initial phases 
of the war were highly centralised, their field representatives having 
comparatively little authority and being stationed in the field with 
little regard to the regional structure of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. One of the significant changes made in the 
course of reorganisation to meet intensified production needs, 
following an investigation of the regional structure, was the require- 
ment that the regional! arrangements of the various departments 
should be co-ordinated. With some slight alterations, the regional 
structure of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, as the 
department with the most fully developed local offices, was taken 
as the basis for the regional structure. The regional boundaries 
of other departments, therefore, were brought into conformity 
wherever possible. Subsequently, efforts were made to bring the 
regional structure of the different departments into as close cor- 
respondence as possible in order to facilitate interdepartmental 
contact at the regional level.’ 

In the United States the various regional boundaries were never 
entirely co-ordinated. Those of the War Manpower Commission 
followed the regions established before the war by the Social 
Security Board (which took into consideration State lines), while 
the regional boundaries of the War Production Board and of the 
War Labor Board were each slightly different (in some cases taking 
into consideration the distribution of production rather than 





1 This was not, however, achieved in all instances (cf. British Joint Production 
Machinery, op. cit., pp. 53-55). 
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State lines). The War Department, the Navy Department, the 
Maritime Commission, and the various other departments dealing 
with particular aspects of labour supply and production frequently 
maintained their own regional structure, determined according to 
the location of industry and various other service or supply require- 
ments, without necessarily taking into consideration the regional 
boundaries of other agencies. While this did not cause serious 
difficulty, it inevitably meant less ease of consultation and, in some 
cases, difficulties in ensuring full and regular co-operation between 
the departments at the regional level. This in turn, as will be seen 
below, also affected in some cases the procedures for consulting 
management and labour. 

The basic difference between the regional structure in the 
United States and in Great Britain, however, is not merely the 
different type of interdepartmental co-ordination, but the use of 
different procedures for consulting management and labour at the 
regional, the State, and the area levels. In both countries the 
procedures used changed in the course of the war, but in Great 
Britain greater co-ordination, and more complete integration of 
responsibility, was ultimately achieved, particularly in regard to 
regional administrative problems, between the representatives of 
employers and workers and the representatives of various depart- 
ments. This intimate co-operation of Gevernment representatives 
with group interest representatives was a significant development 
resulting from the British wartime decentralisation of authority 
to the regional level. The way it was achieved may therefore be 
compared with the developments in the United States. 


Regional Consultation in Great Britain 


The British regional consultative organisation, as it finally 
emerged in 1942!, consisted of a central tripartite board in each 
region, which, meeting under the chairmanship of the regional con- 
troller of the Minister of Production, included in its membership 
the regional controller of the Minister of Labour and National 
Service, the regional representatives of all the supply departments, 


1 Cf. British Joint Production Machinery, op. cit., pp. 17-21 and 53 et seq., for 
a description of the evolution of the British regional machinery and the work of 
the special committee of enquiry which had been appointed by the Minister of 
Production and was composed of employers’ and workers’ representatives under 
the chairmanship of the General Secretary of the Trades Union Congress. This 
committee was largely responsible for the final structure of the regional organisa- 
tion. After investigating the situation, it reported to the Minister, stressing the 
importance of linking the regicnal machinery, on the one hand, to the national 
production machinery, and, on the other hand, to the joint production committees 
that were being set up at that time in individual workshops. In addition, it 
recommended much greater delegation of authority by all departments to the 
regional level. 
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and of the other departments, including the Board of Trade, whose 
activities affected labour supply or production, along with three 
employers’ representatives and three labour representatives. The 
officers of each regional board consisted of the chairman, two vice- 
chairmen (one selected from the employers’ and one from the 
workers’ members), and a secretary appointed from the regional 
staff of the Ministry of Production. The participation of one of 
the employers’ or workers’ vice-chairmen, as already indicated, 
in the National Production Advisory Council, ensured relation- 
ship between the regional boards and the national consultative 
machinery. 

Each department, in 1942, substantially increased the degree 
of devolution of authority to its representatives on the regional 
boards and to the boards as a whole, thus bringing the employers’ 
and workers’ representatives on the boards directly into both 
policy making and administration at the regional level. Further- 
more, as the minutes of all the regional boards were sent not only 
to the headquarters of the Ministry of Production and of the other 
departments concerned, but also to the headquarters of the trade 
unions and the employers’ associations, any questions of special 
interest arising in a given regional board could be considered by the 
trade unions and employers’ organisations, and brought up for 
discussion before the National Production Advisory Council of the 
Minister of Production. 

Operating under the jurisdiction of the regional boards, district 
committees composed of employers’ and workers’ representatives 
were established, working in conjunction with the district offices 
of the Ministry of Production, to aid in the solution of labour and 
production problems and to provide machinery for consultation 
at the local level. These committees dealt particularly with such 
questions as the use of available productive capacity, arrange- 
ments for part-time work, transport problems, shopping needs, 
and similar local issues. 

The experience of the regional boards and, in particular, of their 
methods for consultation of employers and workers was considered 
of such value in Great Britain that the Board of Trade, early in 
1945, decided to strengthen its own regional structure and to 
continue to work with the regional boards in carrying out proposals 
for the reconversion of industry to peacetime production. 


Regional and Area Consultation in the United States 


The machinery in the United States corresponding to a British 
regional board and its district committees would be a mixture of 
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a regional and area management-labour committee of the War 
Manpower Commission, an area manpower priorities committee — 
the interdepartmental committee meeting under the chairmanship 
of an area director of the War Manpower Commission —and a 
production urgency committee —the interdepartmental group 
meeting under the chairmanship of the district manager of the War 
Production Board. The structure, methods of operation, and 
activities of these various committees, established throughout the 
United States, changed from time to time in the course of the war 
and a pattern of inter-relationship between them was developed. 
Nevertheless, in contrast to the British machinery, although all 
the committees were advisory in character, they remained separately 
constituted committees with defined independent functions. 

Each of the twelve regional directors of the War Manpower 
Commission was advised by a management-labour committee, 
meeting under his chairmanship and composed of an equal number 
(usually five) of outstanding employers on the one hand and of 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor (A.F. of L.), 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations (C.I.0.), and the railway 
labour organisations, on the other, appointed by the Chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission, after approval by the national 
Management-Labor Policy Committee. Each of the 300-odd 
area (and in some cases, State) manpower directors was advised 
by a management-labour committee, constituted as a rule in the 
same way and consisting of two or four representatives of industrial 
management and one or two representatives of the A. F. of L. 
and the C.1I.O. respectively, with, when necessary, an additional 
representative of the railway labour organisations and a representa- 
tive of railway management (in a few areas special representatives 
of agriculture were also included). The members of the area com- 
mittees were appointed by the regional director, on the nomination 
of appropriate groups in the area and after consultation with the 
regional committees. Each area (and, where necessary, State) man- 
power director was also advised by a manpower priorities committee, 
composed of representatives of the War Production Board, the 
procurement agencies, and other departments directly concerned 
with manpower problems. Each district manager of the War 
Production Board (a district corresponding in most cases to a man- 
power area) was advised by a production urgency committee, 
composed in most cases of the same members as constituted the 
manpower priorities committee. 

Basically, each regional management-labour committee was to 
assist the regional director and to serve as a liaison agency between 
the regional director and the management and labour groups it was 
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designed to represent. Each area management-labour committee 
served somewhat the same purpose at the area level, and, in parti- 
cular, assisted the local application of manpower programmes, 
ensuring full co-operation between the area director and the com- 
munity. The role given to the area manpower priorities committee 
was essentially that of furnishing the area director with advice and 
the technical information needed for the allotment of available 
manpower to those establishments whose war production was in 
greatest need of workers. The purpose of the production urgency 
committee was to provide the information needed on the relative 
urgency of the items being produced by the establishments in an 
area. In general, therefore, the interdepartmental advisory com- 
mittees, whether under the sponsorship of the War Production 
Board or of the War Manpower Commission, were devised to pro- 
vide an interchange of technical information, first, on production 
needs, and then on the manpower available to meet these needs. 
The management-labour committee, by contrast, had a general 
policy-making function and was concerned with the effect on both 
labour and management of the operations carried out by the War 
Manpower Commission. Inter-relationship between the committees, 
both horizontally and vertically, was assured by the respective 
regional and area directors of the War Manpower Commission and 
the regional directors and district managers of the War Production 
Board. 

It was never deemed advisable in the United States to provide 
for extensive formal direct relations between the committees, or 
to combine them in the manner of the British regional boards. 
However, the provisions made in 1945 for closer co-operation 
between the national and regional management-labour committees 
of the War Manpower Commission and for more regular joint 
meetings at the area level between the management-labour com- 
mittees and the manpower priorities committees indicated a de- 
velopment somewhat along the lines of the reorganisation that 
took place in Great Britain in 1942 to obtain closer national and 
regional co-operation between departments and with employers 
and workers, under the auspices of the Ministry of Production. 
In both cases the increased responsibility delegated to local levels 
constituted an important factor in manpower mobilisation and 
production organisation and gave wide significance to the role of 
the local representatives of management and labour. 

In some respects, moreover, more responsibility was given to 
the management and labour representatives, both on regional and 
on area committees, in the United States than in Great Britain, 
since, at least in the field of manpower, the United States com- 
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mittees played a substantial part in the formulation of policy and 
its adaptation to local needs. Particularly in some regions where 
the management-labour committees were sometimes given more 
than a purely consultative role, or where committee members 
were consulted by the regional director on a wide variety of issues, 
or where the committees assumed a full measure of responsibility 
for interpreting the manpower programme to the community and 
for ensuring that employers and workers complied with the pro- 
gramme, their contribution to the whole labour supply programme 
was a basic factor in its success. 

Similarly, at the area level, the work of the management-labour 
committees in advising upon the formulation of employment stabi- 
lisation plans, in serving as a link between the community and the 
War Manpower Commission, and in dealing with the varied prob- 
lems raised by wartime manpower mobilisation proved the extent 
to which bipartite consultative procedures could be utilised through- 
out the country. Close integration was particularly evident where 
the area director used members of the management-labour com- 
mittee to assist him in various kinds of activities, including not only 
the general furtherance of manpower programmes, but relations 
with particular employers and particular trade unions and general 
aid in the application of policy. This type of labour supply activity 
was not undertaken to such a substantial extent by the British 
labour or management members of the tripartite regional boards and 
only on occasion by their tripartite district committees since their 
duties were more related to production. Finally, the very significant 
appeal functions of both regional and area management-labour 
committees in the United States had no exact counterpart under 
the British system, where appeals were dealt with in a different 
manner. Partly because manpower mobilisation in Great Britain 
was carried out on the basis of legislation, including direct legal 
sanctions and penalties, appeals against a direction of a national 
service officer were taken first to a tripartite local appeal board 
and then to officials of the Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
In general, the procedure was more closely akin to the judicial 
system than to the type of system developed in the United States.! 

However, not all the regional or area management-labour com- 
mittees participated to the same degree in the formulation and 
application of the manpower programme in the United States. 
Moreover, in the War Production Board there was no structure for 
joint consultation at the regional and area levels corresponding to 
that of the WarManpower Commission. Whereas the use of the Bri- 





1Cf. Wartime Transference of Labour in Great Britain, op. cit., pp. 96-99, for a 
description of the British appeals machinery. 
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tish regional boards brought labour and management representatives 
into direct contact with production problems, in the United States 
consultation on production matters was customarily carried out by 
placing on the staff of the regional and district offices of the War 
Production Board persons drawn from a management and a labour 
background. There were frequently special management consul- 
tants, in addition to the regional or district manager, who had direct 
experience in management. In addition, joint representatives of 
the Office of the Vice-Chairman for Labor Production and the 
Office of the Vice-Chairman for Manpower Requirements were 
assigned to the regional offices, and whenever possible to the district 
offices, of the War Production Board, and served on the staff of 
the regional director or district manager concerned, but were 
responsible to the Vice-Chairman for Labor Production and the 
Vice-Chairman for Manpower Requirements. These two Vice- 
Chairmen of the War Production Board and their deputies were 
outstanding labour union leaders, selected respectively from the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, serving on leave from their unions. Their duties 
were to make union attitudes and experience available to the War 
Production Board, specifically in the field of labour relations and 
manpower problems, and generally on issues arising in production 
planning. Their staff at headquarters and in the regions consisted 
in most cases of labour union officials on leave from their unions 
or economists or other professionally trained appointees possessing 
interest in, and the confidence of, the labour movement. 

The responsibilities of these labour representatives, when 
assigned to regional and district offices, included dealing with in- 
dustrial relations, and co-operating with the War Manpower Com- 
mission on labour supply problems and with the War Labor Board 
on the settlement or avoidance of industrial disputes. Their pri- 
mary functions were to explain the point of view of the War Pro- 
duction Board to the labour organisations throughout the region and 
to ensure that all developments affecting the labour movement were 
understood by the local labour unions. In addition they were to ensure 
that labour desires and needs and the reasons for the labour point of 
view were taken into account by the War Production Board, and 
by other departmental officials in the region. In some regions, the 
labour representatives also attended meetings of the management- 
labour committees of the War Manpower Commission. However, 
the degree of such participation varied in different regions and 
depended largely on the individuals concerned in both agencies. 
This was equally true at the district or area level. The labour offi- 
cials of the War Production Board were members of the area man- 
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power priorities committees and the area production urgency com- 
mittees. 

Both at the regional and at the area level the different concepts 
of the War Manpower Commission and the War Production 
Board as to methods for obtaining management and labour parti- 
cipation are evident. As at the national level, the War Manpower 
Commission established advisory management-labour committees 
parallel in function and in structure with the national Manage- 
ment-Labor Policy Committee, while the War Production Board 
had recourse to individuals with a management or labour back- 
ground to represent their respective points of view. 

The War Labor Board, in its regional organisation, carried out 
the tripartite structure, its regional procedures following the pattern 
of collaboration established at the national level. The British 
National Arbitration Tribunal, instead of decentralising its work 
to the regional level, held sittings in various parts of the country 
in order to overcome the inconvenience of calling the parties to 
London, and, for the same reason, in some instances stationed some 
of its members, or substitute members, in distant parts of the 
country. The adoption of this procedure in place of establishing a 
full regional structure was feasible since the Tribunal’s burden of 
work, as a court of last resort, was lighter than that of the War 
Labor Board. 

Furthermore, at the area or local level in both countries wide- 
spread participation of labour officials was called for in the admini- 
stration of rationing and price control. The membership of trade 
unionists on local war price and rationing boards, on price panels, 
on district labour advisory committees, and as union members on 
consumer advisory committees in the United States was clearly 
comparable to the role of British trade unionists on the local price 
regulation committees and local food control committees. 


CONSULTATION IN THE FACTORY 


At the factory level the sharpest contrasts result from the 
different structure of industrial relations in the two countries. In 
Great Britain joint production committees, whose primary aim was 
to increase output in each war plant, were set up under the sponsor- 
ship, and often on the initiative, of the trade unions. The com- 
mittees in particular factories were established in accordance with 
one or other of two types of national agreement, negotiated by the 
trade ‘unions either with representatives of the Government or with 
national employers’ federations. The agreements between the 
engineering trade unions and the Government — in particular, the 
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Ministry of Supply — covered Government-owned and Govern- 
ment-operated plants. An agreement with the National Allied and 
Engineering Employers’ Federation covered the majority of private 
employers in direct war employment, notably, the metal trades and 
shipyards. A separate and somewhat different arrangement covered 
coal mines, in view of the partial Government control of the in- 
dustry. Other agreements between the trade unions and federations 
of employers dealt with certain other separate industries." 

The British joint production committees had a definite relation- 
ship to the regional board structure, so that if any committee met 
with difficulty in solving a problem, or if there was disagreement as 
to the nature of a problem, the issue could be brought before the 
tripartite regional board for consideration; if the regional board did 
not reach a satisfactory solution, provision was made for taking the 
problem to the National Production Advisory Council, or to the 
headquarters machinery (which in most instances included some 
advisory tripartite or joint committee) of whatever supply depart- 
ment was directly concerned with contracts in, or the operation of, 
the particular plant. Furthermore, this same procedure was used 
not only in case of complaints or difficulties, but also for transmit- 
ting positive suggestions or proposals involving action by an 
authority with wider competence than that of an individual plant. 

There was no corresponding formal arrangement in the United 
States for carrying the complaints or difficulties of a joint plant 
committee to any bipartite or tripartite regional committee’, nor 
was there any parallel to the other procedures for associating the 
joint plant production committees with the regional boards and 
the National Production Advisory Committee. However, there is 
a basis for comparing the work of various British Government 
departments — and notably the Ministry of Production — in en- 
couraging the operation of plant committees with the activities of 
the United States War Production Drive headquarters and its 
regional representatives. The purpose of the War Production 
Drive was to promote the establishment of plant production com- 
mittees, to register committees and their officers, and to render 
service and assistance to the committees through making informa- 
tion available to all concerned, through direct aid, and through the 
transmission of any suggestions or complaints to the appropriate 





1For texts of these agreements, see British Joint Production Machinery, 
op. cit., Appendix III, and for recent amendments, International Labour Review, 
Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, p. 767. 

2 The closest analogy in the United States to this British provision was the 
appeal procedure referred to above, of the War Manpower Commission, enabling 
any employer or worker affected by a programme or action of the War Manpower 
Commission to appeal through a series of joint committees, first at the area, then 
at the regional, and, finally, at the national level. 
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authorities. The staff of the British Ministry of Production under- 
took some of these functions, encouraging the establishment of 
committees, enquiring whether committees had in fact been set 
up in individual factories, keeping records of the committees’ 
officers and of any problems that were referred by the committees 
to the regional boards. But the Ministry took the view that it was 
unwise to take too detailed an interest in the operating of these 
committees, believing that they were more likely to secure effective 
collaboration between employers and workers if they were not 
subject to official supervision. Detailed assistance to the individual 
committees and practical help in enabling them to carry on in the 
most effective manner possible was considered to be the responsi- 
bility of the national and local employers’ organisations and trade 
unions. 

Moreover, the British joint production committees were more 
directly linked than the United States committees to the normal 
machinery of collective bargaining between employers and trade 
unions. Although the functions of joint production committees in 
Great Britain were more rigidly defined even than in the United 
States to exclude any ‘‘matters which are trade questions, such as 
wages, and like subjects, or which are covered by agreements with 
trade unions or are normally dealt with by the approved machinery 
of negotiation and discussion’’, the establishment and _ practical 
operation of the committees were more directly related to the 
collective bargaining machinery. The trade unions watched closely 
the working of the individual committees, and provided machinery 
for the examination of complaints, for giving assistance and even 
‘“‘schooling”’ to the trade union members of the committees, and for 
relating the committees to the district trade union machinery. 

The plant production committees in the United States were 
also warmly endorsed by the labour movement, and their functions 
defined to exclude any question covered by a collective agreement 
or by existing machinery of negotiation. But in a substantial num- 
ber of cases the unions, particularly in their local organisation, took 
much less responsibility than the British unions for ensuring that 
their members on committees made the greatest possible contri- 
bution to each production committee. Moreover, no special trade 
union machinery was created by the unions in the United States to 
assist the work of individual committees. 

Furthermore, a larger proportion of British industry was covered 
by joint production committees than was the case in the United 
States, primarily as a result of the greater degree of industrial 
organisation and of the extent to which the national agreements 
between the workers’ and employers’ organisations (as well as 
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between the trade unions and the Government) were able to ensure 
the setting up of such committees in individual factories through- 
out the country. 

Although the definition of the responsibilities of the factory 
committees in the two countries was generally similar, in practice 
there was some difference in general emphasis in the activities 
undertaken by the committees. In the United States, partly because 
of the distance of war factories from the actual battle operations, 
the committees necessarily devoted a larger part of their work to 
problems of morale, war incentives, and proving to the individual 
worker the relationship of his own job to the war effort. As part of 
this last problem, and as a means of obtaining greater productive 
efficiency, the various Government departments gave substantial 
encouragement to the idea that the committees should concern 
themselves with suggestion systems. In Great Britain, there was 
a tendency to consider morale activities, and in some cases even 
suggestion systems, as of less importance than general discussions 
in the committee of specific production problems, such as the 
reasons for delays or difficulties in production, the allocation and 
utilisation of manpower within the factory, and facilities for 
enabling greater output to be obtained from the labour force avail- 
able to the factory. 


However, the effectiveness of the joint production committees 
in British wartime industry is as difficult to measure as is the con- 
tribution of the labour-management production committees in the 
United States. Whether they will be continued after the war is 
open to the same type of questions and the same type of reserva- 
tions in the two countries. 


RECONVERSION AND Post-War USE oF CONSULTATIVE 
TECHNIQUES 


Since much of the machinery for labour-management consulta- 
tion described here was built upon emergency needs and wartime 
conditions, it is difficult, if not impossible, to assess how far it could 
be adapted to peacetime organisation. In this connection an addi- 
tional advisory agency in the United States may be mentioned in 
order to round out the general picture. The Act of 3 October 1944 
which established the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
headed by a Director, also provided for an Advisory Board to ‘‘ad- 
vise with the Director with respect to war mobilisation and recon- 
version, and make to him such recommendations, relating to legis- 
lation, policies, and procedures as it may deem necessary’. This 
Board ‘“‘shall consist of twelve members who shall be appointed by 
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the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate”’. 
And the Act proceeds to specify that ‘‘all of the members of the 
Board shall represent the general public and the public interest, 
but in order that the Board may have the benefit of experience in 
the matters with which it will deal under this Act, three members 
of the Board shall have had experience in business management, 
three members shall have had experience in matters relating to 
labour, and three members shall have had experience in agri- 
culture’’.! 

The composition of the Board as determined by the Act is thus 
different from that of any of the other advisory agencies described 
in this survey, in that its members were appointed not as repre- 
sentatives of management or labour or agriculture, but rather as 
representatives of the public interest having particular experience 
in each of these fields. Although in fact many of the individuals 
serving on this Advisory Board were also principal members of the 
national Management-Labor Policy Committee of the War Man- 
power Commission, and of other advisory agencies, the attitude 
taken by them on these various bodies was not necessarily the same, 
because of the difference both in the capacities in which they served 
and in the functions of the various agencies. Furthermore, as 
members of the Advisory Board of the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion they have on occasion advised the Director con- 
cerning the reconversion policies proposed by the various wartime 
agencies, such as the War Manpower Commission, the War Pro- 
duction Board, the War Labor Board, and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, which were charged with formulating and applying 
specific policies in their various fields affecting both wartime and 
transitional employment and production matters. Moreover, in 
discussing these reconversion problems and policies, the Advisory 
Board may have an opportunity to make recommendations con- 
cerning the future use of various forms of consulting management 
and labour. . 

There is no body in Great Britain comparable to the Advisory 
Board of the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. The 
nearest parallel is the joint committee of employers’ and workers’ 
representatives appointed by the Minister of Reconstruction, but 
the part it played, at least up to the break-up of the Coalition 
Government, was not extensive. 

Nevertheless, the indications that the consultation machinery 
will be maintained in the future are more specific for Great Britain 
than for the United States. Thus the President of the Board of 


178th Congress, Public Law 458; for an analysis of the provisions of the Act, 
see International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 641. 
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Trade stated in December 1944 that his department, in co-operation 
with the Minister of Production, would maintain the Regional 
Organisation and notably the tripartite regional boards. Similarly, 
the Minister of Labour and National Service recently noted the 
interest of the Ministry in encouraging the widest measure of co- 
operation between employers and workpeople through the establish- 
ment of joint production committees and similar bodies, but he 
emphasised that “the development and maintenance of works 
committees and similar bodies for this purpose will rest finally on 
the mutual desire and good will of those concerned’’.' 

In the United States, members of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and spokesmen for both management and labour, at the 
regional and area as well as at the national level, expressed their 
desire to have the management-labour committee structure con- 
tinue at least until the end of the war with Japan. They also sug- 
gested that much of this structure could usefully be continued in 
the future, in particular, to assist the United States Employment 
Service to be of maximum help to both management and labour 
in the post-war period. How to do this and to make the best use of 
the experience of the wartime management-labour committees in 
order to replace or supplement the work of the State and local 
advisory bodies of the Employment Service remains to be worked 
out. It is possible, moreover, that one of the most lasting effects 
of the regional, and area, management-labour advisory structure 
of the War Manpower Commission may be the incidental one it 
has had in many communities, of preparing the way for easier in- 
dustrial relations in the future. 

The Chairman of the War Production Board, in his report on 
United States production in 1944, pointed out that the Board had 
fully recognised throughout its work that the task of war production 
demanded the collaboration of management, labour, agriculture, 
and Government. In connection with the progress made in the 
munitions and manufacturing industries, the Chairman also com- 
mented on the contribution made by the labour-management pro- 
duction committees. But the War Production Board itself is an 
agency whose operations were limited to the war period. Moreover, 
there is as yet little indication as to what kind of sponsorship may 
be decided upon if it is desired in the post-war period to continue 
the various committees set up by the War Production Board at 
various levels to obtain labour and management participation in 
wartime production. 

Irrespective of whether post-war responsibility for promoting 


my Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 411, No. 84, 31 May 1945, 
col. 339. 
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consultative committees of labour and management in either 
country is placed upon a Government department, a national tri- 
partite committee or agency of some sort, or a joint body of national 
representatives of management and labour, some impartial Govern- 
ment agency could render service to peacetime production by 
making available at all times, both to industry and to labour, a 
knowledge of new experiments and techniques for furthering 
labour-management co-operation on production questions. Such 
organised interchange of information might contribute to the 
further development of consultative committees of various types 
in the post-war period. 

Ultimately, the growth of labour-management co-operation, not 
only in the factory, but also regionally and nationally, must in the 
long run depend upon its relation to collective bargaining pro- 
cesses. Thus the most lasting contribution made by the wartime 
experiments with techniques for increased. labour-management 
co-operation may be the projection into the future of these tech- 
niques as supplementary instruments to the normal collective 
bargaining machinery, capable of extending the area of agreement 
between labour and management and Government, and of en- 
larging the scope of discussion of problems of mutual concern. 

The significant feature is not the obvious contrasts in the de- 
tailed procedures developed, but the basic similarity of intent 
underlying the wartime experiments in the two democratic nations. 
In spite of the difference in distance from the battle fronts, in the 
impact of the war on the civilian economy, in the structure of in- 
dustrial relations, and in the form of government — differences 
which necessarily called for variation in the methods used and in 
the emphasis placed upon the agencies of co-operation — the same 
basic experiments were made by both nations to learn the best 
methods of obtaining labour and management co-operation with 
Government in a broadening field of activity. The question in 
both the United States and Great Britian is just how much lasting 
effect this wartime experience will have had on extending the 
working relationships between labour, management, and Govern- 
ment. 
























Migration of Indigenous Workers 
in the Belgian Congo 


by 


Pierre de BRIEY 
International Labour Office 


A dominant feature of the labour situation in that part of Africa 
which lies south of the Sahara is the employment of migrant workers. 
The protection of this migratory labour is a question which, in pur- 
suance of a resolution adopted by the 26th Session of the International 
Labour Conference (Philadelphia, May 1944), the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office has requested the Office to study 
with a view to the submission of a report to its Committee on Social 
Policy in Dependent Territories. But before any report of a general 
character can be prepared, it is necessary to bring out the essential 
conclusions to be drawn from a study of different local situations. In 
a previous issue of the Review an account was given of the effects of 
the migrant labour system on Afriean life in Nyasaland.' The follow- 
ing article surveys the general problems that have arisen in the Belgian 
Congo in consequence of this kind of migration, and of the measures 
for their solution that have been taken by the Government and by private 
undertakings. 


INTRODUCTION 


IGRATORY labour is a term used for workers coming from rural 

areas who take up employment in conditions remote from those 
prevailing in their villages. In the Belgian Congo, as in many other 
parts of Africa, most of the workers in question are adult males who 
leave their families behind in the village. By their cash earnings 
they contribute to village and family resources. Given, however, 
the rapid changes which are taking place in African village life, 





1Cf. Margaret Reap: “Migrant Labour in Africa and its Effects on Tribal 
Life”, in International Labour R 


eview, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942, pp. 605-631, 
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their absence and return create major economic and social problems. 
While in employment, their unfamiliarity with local conditions 
creates another series of problems. Lastly, the fact that their 
families are in the main supported by the village economy reacts 
on the position of the permanent African wage earner. 

On various occasions the profound social differences in the 
different types of migration of indigenous workers have been 
stressed. 

The simplest, and socially the least harmful, form of migration 
is that of seasonal workers who, for a few weeks or months, take up 
employment with other Africans, or even Europeans, but only on 
a temporary basis, for example, to help in the harvest. In this case 
there is already a certain splitting up of the African community, 
but it is brief in duration and social life is not seriously affected. 

A much more serious form of migration is that in which Africans 
take up employment in a European undertaking for a period of 
some length. There is, of course, a great variety in the classes of 
workers belonging to this group. For example, there are the agri- 
cultural workers who go to work in European plantations situated 
near their villages. Their position is somewhat similar to that of 
the seasonal workers, since the employment does not lead to any 
real break between the worker and his usual surroundings. But 
there is also the case of the industrial worker who takes an engage- 
ment for three years’ employment in a mining undertaking lying 
far from his home. Such a worker passes with little or no transition 
from tribal life to a life that is altogether new and unaccustomed. 
He changes his surroundings and diet, and often his climate and 
language. In fact, he is uprooted. 

These forms of migration differ sufficiently to indicate the 
desirability of distinguishing between workers migrating tem- 
porarily or casually, on the one hand, and workers detached from 
their surroundings on the other. 

The question when a worker is to be deemed detached from his 
surroundings is one of fact. It is not possible to make a complete 
list of the workers in each of these two main categories. What is 
clear is that a certain number of workers periodically make a com- 
plete break with the native community to which they belong. 
But whereas the community continues to observe its traditional 
moral and social rules for fighting the risks to which it is exposed, 
the workers who have become isolated from it may find themselves 
in an environment so strange to them as to prove a source of danger. 
Obviously it is this group of “‘workers detached from their sur- 
roundings” who need the most watchful social protection. As 
already mentioned, it consists very largely of Africans who are en- 
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gaged or recruited for employment in European undertakings, 
though this is not an absolute rule. In practice, however, contracts 
of employment — in the main, long-term contracts — are one of 
the more usual causes of the splitting up of indigenous communities 
when accompanied by the transplantation of the workers. Here 
lies the reason why most colonies have enacted legislation to make 
the engagement and recruiting of labour subject to a number of 
precautions relating to the housing, food, acclimatisation, and 
transport of the workers employed by colonial undertakings. 

It should be noted that the situation of workers who are en- 
gaged directly and of those who are recruited is not exactly the same. 
In both cases they are inspired by an urgent economic need, whether 
it consists in their lack of resources or in a desire to improve their 
standard of living. But recruiting means the intervention of an 
external agent, the recruiter, and that intervention is of capital 
importance since it affects, though it does not abolish, the worker’s 
freedom of choice. The worker remains free to accept or reject the 
contract of employment offered to him, but, in the case of a pri- 
mitive population, the intervention of the recruiting agent may in 
practice restrict his freedom. The worker is sought out in his 
customary surroundings, where he has no opportunity of com- 
paring the different kinds of work which may be offered. He re- 
ceives offers from the recruiting agent without knowing exactly the 
kind of work he will be required to do. Lastly, he is not always 
prepared morally, or even physically, for the displacement that he 
will have to undergo. Hence, among workers who are detached 
from their surroundings, those who are recruited need social pro- 
tection in a special degree. 

But there is also a social problem of a wider nature than that 
of the worker himself. It is the problem of the social environment 
he leaves behind. It is not enough to protect the African who leaves 
his home. The human community in which he grew up must also 
be protected. A group from which too many men are drawn, being 
deprived of its fittest supporters, will weaken and decline. In a 
primitive society the evil will be still greater, because its powers of 
adjustment are less developed. Such a society will crumble away 
and disappear when it is weakened. Before regulating the recruiting 
and engagement of workers, therefore, it is of the highest impor- 
tance to watch over the preservation of the indigenous society as a 
whole. It is the purpose of the following survey to indicate the 
measures that have been taken in the Belgian Congo: (1) to protect 
the indigenous community against the withdrawal of too many of 
its members; (2) to protect the indigenous worker who has been 
detached from his surroundings, and in particular the recruited 
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worker; and (3) to stabilise the indigenous workers who have been 
detached from their surroundings. 


PROTECTION OF THE INDIGENOUS COMMUNITY 


The measures for the protection of the indigenous community 
are of two kinds. In the first place, a land policy has been adopted 
that tends to restrict or stop the granting of concessions to Eu- 
ropean undertakings in certain zones. Secondly, there are measures 
of social protection in the strict sense, which aim at stopping the 
recruiting and even the engagement of African workers in specified 
areas. 


Land Policy 


The measures of land policy that have been adopted were the 
outcome of recommendations made by a Labour Commission sent 
to the Belgian Congo in 1928. In pursuance of these recommenda- 
tions, the colony was divided into economic zones. The first of 
these, known as the saturated zone, consisted of the areas where 
European undertakings had absorbed all the available manpower; 
in this zone no further concessions could be granted. The second 
zone consisted of areas where the only concessions that could be 
granted were of land for stock raising purposes, while the next 
consisted of those where the concessions were confined to forests. 
The fourth zone was composed of areas in which only concessions 
for supplying existing undertakings (subsistence crops) could be 
granted. The fifth zone was composed of areas where all the labour 
that could be recruited was reserved for neighbouring zones. In 
the rest of the colony no restrictions were imposed on the granting 
of new concessions. 

In course of time these complicated regulations tended to dis- 
appear. Nevertheless, the authority having the right to grant con- 
cessions (that is to say, the State in the greater part of the colony, 
the Kivu National Committee and the Katanga Special Com- 
mittee in the east) refrained from granting new concessions in the 
saturated areas. The annual report to the Belgian Parliament on 
the administration of the Belgian Congo in 1938 gives some in- 
formation on the concession policy pursued immediately before the 
outbreak of the war. A section entitled ‘‘The Granting of New 
Concessions in Saturated Areas” contains the following passage: 


During 1938, the following questions were put to the provincial councils: 


(a) Is there any reason to limit the granting of concessions of land in 
view of the number of workers already recruited and the number still avail- 
able ? 
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(6) To what extent is it desirable, when examining applications for con- 
cessions of land, to take into account the needs of undertakings already in- 
stalled? ... 


The replies to these questions were submitted to the 1938 Government 
Council, which expressed the following opinions on the matter: 


(1) The Council considers it inexpedient, for the sole purpose of protecting 
existing undertakings, to restrict the activities of new undertakings. It 
agrees, however, that as a transitional measure, and to permit the adaptation 
of undertakings, the Government should suspend the granting of land in 
areas where the exploitation of holdings already in operation absorbs the 
whole of the manpower at present available . . . 

The Council considers it inexpedient to oppose the creation of new under- 
takings able to meet the cost of recruiting labour from a distance. 

(2) The Settlement Office in Brussels should be invited to observe the 
strictest prudence in sending agricultural settlers to areas in the colony where 
there are manpower difficulties . . .1 


This text suggests that there had been an evolution in the 
policy of administration in the Belgian Congo. It is evidence of an 
intention to give up the practice of regarding certain zones as 
economically saturated. Even though it was left open to the 
Government to suspend the grant of land in areas where the whole 
indigenous labour supply was already absorbed, this was intended 
only as a provisional measure and ‘“‘to permit the adaptation of 
undertakings’. In return, it was suggested that settlers coming 
from Belgium should be directed to areas where there was an ade- 
quate supply of labour. 
~The reason for the change is obvious. The Belgian colonial 
Government considered it quite unreasonable to put an automatic 
stop to the introduction of new undertakings in certain areas that 
might prove a fresh factor of prosperity for the colony. At the same 
time, however, it tried to prevent the complete exhaustion of the 
labour supply in some areas by directing settlers coming from 
Belgium to areas where manpower was plentiful. 

It remains to be seen whether the Government (or the Settle- 
ment Office) will be able to apply this programme. The fact that 
the Government accepts the principle that certain exceptions may 
be allowed clearly weakens its position. 


Social Measures 


As already mentioned, the Belgian colonial Government, besides 
adopting a land policy that aims at restricting the grant of new 
1 Rapport Annuel sur l' Administration de la Colonie du Congo Belge pendant 


l’ Année 1938, présenté aux Chambres législatives (Brussels, Anciennes Imprimeries 
Van Gompel, 1939), p. 155. 
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concessions, has taken measures of social protection in the narrow 
sense, which aim at stopping the recruiting or even the engagement 
of African workers in specified areas. These measures have been 
adopted in pursuance of section 44 of the Decree of 16 March 1922 
respecting the contract of employment', which reads as follows: 


‘On grounds of public interest the governor of the province may issue an 
ordinance (stating his reasons) to prohibit all recruiting or engagement of Natives 
during the period and in the areas specified by him, or to make these operations 
subject to the condition that the Natives will not be transferred to other areas. 


The report on the administration of the Blegian Congo in 1938, 
the last to be published before the war, shows that extensive use 
was made of this measure during that year. It mentions, among 
other things, that by an Order of 5 March 1938 the governor of the 
province of Stanleyville prohibited: 


(1) The recruiting and engagement of Natives for employment outside their 
subdistrict (circonscription), up to 1 July 1939, in all the Native subdistricts of 
the province; 

(2) Recruiting and engagement for the interior of the subdistrict, up to 1 July 
1939, in several subdistricts of sixteen territorial districts (terrttoires) of the pro- 
vince. 


The Order continued: ‘‘These provisions, which do not apply 
to spontaneous engagements, have been issued by the Governor of 
the province in view of the demographic situation that has been 
observed and the need of preserving the structure of society and 
the family in the Native subdistricts.’”? 

Similar provisions were adopted in the province of Lusambo by 
an Order of 24 May 1938.* 

To appreciate the importance of these measures, it is, of course, 
necessary to know to what cases they apply and on what observa- 
tions they are based. Here a reference may be made to the recom- 
mendations made by the Indigenous Labour Commissions sent 
to the Belgian Congo in 1925, 1928, and 1930.4 


1Cf. 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1931, Bel. 4B. 

2 Rapport Annuel, 1938, op. cit., p. 26. 

’Since no report is as yet available on the administration of the Belgian 
Congo in the years following 1938, it is not possible to indicate how far these regu- 
lations have been maintained. It may be affirmed, however, that the prohibition 
or limitation of recruiting and engagement continued to apply during the war. 
For example, the Bulletin administratif du Congo Belge, 10 Feb. 1945, mentions 
(p. 267) an Order, No. 1231 A.O. of 4 Dec. 1944, for the province of Costermans- 
ville, extending until 31 Dec. 1945 the provisions of Order No. 91 A.O. of 6 Dec. 
1941, which had limited recruiting and engagement in the Pangi territorial dis- 
trict. The same issue of the Bulletin (pp. 267-268 and 273) reproduces similar 
provisions for other territorial districts of the same province and for certain sub- 
districts in the province of Elisabethville. 

4 Le Probléme de la Main-d’Oeuvre au Congo Belge. Rapports: (1) de la Com- 
mission r l’Etude du probléme de la Main-d' euvre au Congo Belge (1924-1925); 
(2) du Comité consultattf de la Main-d’ euvre (1928) (Brussels, Goemaere, 1928). 
Idem, Rapports de la Commission de la Main-d’euvre indigéne, 1930-1931 
(Brussels, A. Lesigne, and Etablissements généraux d’Imprimerie, 1931). 
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These recommendations were based on the principle that the 
number of workers withdrawn from a group should in no case 
exceed a specified percentage of its total population, in view of the 
risk to the health and even the existence of the group that would 
otherwise arise. According to the 1925 Commission, in a primitive 
community from which no labour had as yet been withdrawn, the 
normal proportion of able-bodied men to women, children and 
disabled men was about one adult male to four inhabitants (25 per 
cent.). The Commission held that in this typical community, 10 
per cent. of the able-bodied men (in other words, 2.5 per cent. of 
the whole community) could be withdrawn for employment at 
some distance from their homes. In addition, 15 per cent. of the 
able-bodied men could be used on the spot for various intermittent 
work. Obviously, if the ratio of able-bodied men to the total popu- 
lation was less than one in four, the deficit would have to be taken 
into account.! 

The Administration issued various instructions on the basis of 
these recommendations while eliminating certain details.’ 

The principal difficulty lay in discovering exactly what was the 
composition of a given population. It was very difficult to carry 
out a successful census of the indigenous population, and, in the 
absence of a really accurate census, the calculation of available 
manpower became more or less fanciful. The Administration 
understood the danger and ordered that demographic enquiries 
should be made in the threatened communities. Such enquiries 
were to serve as a sample, their object being to give full informa- 
tion on the civil condition of the group. Since they applied only to 
small groups, the results could be much more exact than those of 
the general census. From the data on births and deaths a survival 
coefficient (excess of births over deaths) could be calculated. By 
this means it became possible to put a stop to recruiting and even 
engagement in areas where the demographic situation was un- 
satisfactory, whether because the supply of able-bodied men had 
been exhausted or because the survival coefficient was negative, 









' Idem, Rapport 1924-1925, op. cit., pp. 18 et seq. 

2 The 1930-1931 Commission on Indigenous Labour made some corrections 
in the calculation of the percentages. Among other things, it pointed out that the 
calculation of available labour was distorted in communities where the birth rate 
was low. In such communities there might be a surplus of able-bodied men, but 
this surplus, far from indicating a sound state of affairs, reflected the situation in 
a group in process of disintegration, and any further withdrawal of able-bodied 
men could only accelerate the process. The Commission accordingly suggested 
that, instead of taking the ratio of able-bodied men to women, children and the 
disabled, it would be more satisfactory to base the withdrawals on the ratio be- 
tween the sexes. In practice, however, the Government continued to apply the 
old system, the disadvantages of which were reduced or overcome in the light of 
the demographic studies made in each district. 
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or even because the ratio of children to women became unfavour- 
able. 

The 1938 report on the administration of the colony gives a 
number of particulars on the demographic situation and labour 
situation in the Belgian Congo. Taking as a starting point a stan- 
dard population, considered to be satisfactory, of 130 children to 
every 100 women, 240 women and children to every 100 men, and 
106 women to every 100 men, it shows that in 1938 these ratios for 
the whole of the colony were 125.2 children to every 100 women, 
239.3 women and children to every 100 men, and 106.2 women 
to every 100 men, as compared with the following figures for 1930: 
112 children to every 100 women, 214.5 women and children to 
every 100 men, and 100.2 women to every 100 men.! Although the 
value of these data is merely that of an average calculated on the 
basis of administrative censuses, they do give an approximate 
picture of the situation. 

The labour supply figures are more interesting. They show a 
total of 528,527 workers, including 218,233 working in their own 
surroundings and climate, and 310,294 working more or less far 
away from their homes. The workers in the first group (work on 
the spot) represent less than 10 per cent. of the male population; 
those in the second, rather over 10 per cent. 

Why, it may be asked, does this employment figure exceed that 
of the manpower available under the instructions? The answer is 
given in the report. The Administration, while accepting the view 
that recruiting and “‘solicited’’ engagement should be restricted, 
did not take the same attitude with regard to “spontaneous”’ 
engagement. As the report explains: 


In principle we consider that the Native enters an employment spontaneously 
if he comes of his own accord, and without having been asked, to the workplace 
or an employment office for the purpose of taking up work. There are no re- 
strictions on this form of engagement, which is to be preferred to recruiting or to 
solicited engagement, besides which it makes it unnecessary to recruit labour in 
other areas. Moreover, it would be vain to try, by means of regulations or other 
administrative measures, to prevent Natives from going to work who of their 
own accord show that they wish to contract an engagement.” 


The statistics show that the number of these spontaneous en- 
gagements is considerable. According to the report, they formed, in 
the province of Coquilhatville, 70 per cent. of the total number of 
workers engaged; in the province of Costermansville, 60 per cent.; 
and in certain territorial districts as much as 100 per cent. 

These figures call for comment. It is clear that spontaneous 


1 Ra t Annuel, 1938, op. cit., pp. 22 and 24. 
3 fiat p. 25. 
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engagements, even if too numerous, cannot have the disastrous 
social effects of excessive recruiting. The essential difference be- 
tween the two forms of recruiting labour is that, in the case of 
spontaneous engagement, the worker is in a position to measure 
the consequences of his action, whereas in that of recruiting he is 
often unable to do so. It would be wrong, however, to believe that 
it makes no difference if the number of spontaneous engagements 
is too high, and that no risks for the indigenous communities are 
involved. Taking into account the fact that the Government of 
the Belgian Congo has announced its intention to give up its land 
policy in the ‘‘saturated’”’ zones (which was to stop granting new 
concessions of land in areas where there is a shortage of labour), 
the possibility must be faced that the increase in the European con- 
cessions in a particular area may be so large, and the temptations 
offered to the Natives so great, that the whole male population of 
the area might be attracted to the labour camps. If this were to 
happen, the demographic effects would not necessarily be as disas- 
trous as might result from recruiting (increased death rate, slowing 
down of the birth rate, scattering of the group), since in the case 
under consideration here, the worker’s family often accompanies 
him.! Yet the social consequences remain serious. The indigenous 
population tends to become a vast proletariat. The economic 
focus of indigenous life is displaced. Instead of a self-sufficient 
group, based on a peasant agriculture suited to the country, agglo- 
merations are formed depending for their subsistence on industries 
that have more or less power to resist the economic crises to which 
they are exposed. Even where the Natives continue to cultivate 
their fields, or to see that this is done, the crops are no longer as 
varied or as extensive as they used to be. Moreover the social 
cohesion of the group is modified. New relationships are established, 
new tastes aroused. No one can say whether it will be possible to 
remake what has been unmade. 

According to a comparative table of the labour situation pub- 
lished in the 1938 report, the number of workers employed in the 





1 It has become customary in the Belgian Congo, without any pressure being 
brought to bear by the authorities and without any legal obligation, to institute 
a system of family recruiting. According to the 1938 report, the number of women 
and children accompanying the displaced workers to the workplace is high. For 
310,294 men working more or less far away from their homes, there were 140,176 
women and 122,794 children. Family recruiting is not a final solution. In certain 
respects it accentuates the disintegration of the indigenous community. It gives 
permanence to a transplantation which is in itself an evil in that it is not based on 
the social evolution of the community itself but on the accidental play of outside 
economic forces. Nevertheless, family recruiting tends to attenuate the more 
serious social evils: high death rate, decline of the birth rate, propagation of 
venereal diseases. It makes it easier for the Native to bear a system ol Gapnidion 
work for which he did not seem particularly fitted, and to stabilise the system. 
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most prosperous year preceding the economic depression, the year 
1928, was 414,467. By 1932 the figure had fallen to 291,961. In 
1938 it rose to 528,527. According to the last administrative census 
of the colony, the total number of men was 3,036,269 (to 3,226,519 
women and 4,041,296 children). Since this total of men includes the 
aged and disabled, the figure suggests that one able-bodied man out 
of about four works for a European undertaking (if the statistics 
are exact). The proportion is found to be even higher if the number 
of men working indirectly for the undertaking is added. And to 
obtain an idea of the total number withdrawn from their customary 
surroundings it would also be necessary to add the population of 
the centres not under tribal law (extra-coutumier). A last point to 
remember is that these figures relate to the pre-war period. The 
war effort led to civilian mobilisation over and above the military 
mobilisation. There was a substantial increase in the numbers em- 
ployed by the mining industries (among others, the copper and tin 
mines). For example, in the Haut Katanga Mining Union Company 
(L’ Union miniére du Haut-Katanga), an important mining under- i 
taking which obtains most of its workers from Kasai and Lomani, 
the average number employed rose from 11,200 in 1940 to 19,218 in 
1943. Production will obviously decline from its wartime dimen- 
sions, but there must be a transition period, and to some extent 
the industrial advances that have been made will be permanent. 
An attempt will be made to keep the new undertakings in being, 
provided that they are economically viable. It is therefore to be 
expected that the total industrial labour force will remain at a 
higher level than that of 1938. 

The question arises how, in these circumstances, to protect the 
indigenous society against excessive withdrawals of manpower. To 
put a stop to recruiting would be insufficient, for, as already in- 
dicated, most of the withdrawals are the result of spontaneous 
offers made by the workers. Is it possible to counteract spontaneous ! 
engagement? In the opinion of the authors of the 1938 report, it is 
not. They write that ‘it would be vain to try, by regulations or 

Hy . : : t 
other administrative measures, to prevent Natives from going to 
work who of their own accord show that they wish to contract an 
engagement’’. Yet a Native who enters into a contract of employ- | 
ment spontaneously has been attracted to that employment. A ti 
counter measure might therefore be to diminish that attraction or 
to create a rival attraction. It is precisely the function of a colo- 
nising Government to create economic conditions tending to give 
the indigenous population a stable social environment adjusted to 
its degree of development. In the Netherlands Indies the Govern- 
ment has promoted the development not only of agriculture yield- 
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ing a profit but of a number of local industries (handicrafts, second- 
ary industries) capable of giving the indigenous population a higher 
standard of living without removing them from their surroundings, 
and, as a rule, leaving them independent in their work. Here again, 
it is true, the economic focus of indigenous life is displaced, but as 
the result of a gradual evolution that is both economically sound 
and socially stable. 

It is only fair to add that the problem is perhaps simpler to 
solve in the Netherlands Indies and in western Africa than in the 
Belgian Congo, because it is easier to raise the standard of living 
where the population is poor and its density is high, than to meet 
the requirements both of large-scale industry and of the indigenous 
community where there is a shortage of labour. 


PROTECTION OF THE INDIGENOUS WORKER 


Every indigenous worker in the Belgian Congo possesses the 
rights established by his contract of employment. This subject is 
governed by the Decree of 16 March 1922, which defines the 
worker’s rights in two ways: indirectly, by enumerating the em- 
ployer’s obligations; directly, by specifying certain rights. 

As regards the employer’s obligations, the Decree deals in turn 
with those relating to the worker’s wages, his feeding, housing, 
health and safety, rest days, care in the event of sickness or injury, 
the free supply of a work book, and his repatriation. Lastly, it 
prescribes the particulars concerning the worker to be supplied to 
the authorities. 

Corresponding to these obligations, the worker has certain 
rights: 

The worker may claim that all the obligations imposed on his employer under 
the Decree shall be carried out. He may also obtain additional advantages 
through the contract. He may terminate the contract without notice in the event 
of serious failure [on the part of the employer] to carry out his obligations under 
the contract, or if the worker’s health, safety, or morality are endangered. He has 
the right to have the contract cancelled by the courts if the employer does not 
carry out all his obligations. He may claim damages if he is injured through an 
action of his employer. 


The above-mentioned rights (which do not call for more detailed 
consideration here since they are common to most colonial laws) 
apply in the Belgian Congo to any indigenous worker engaged 
under a contract. But the legal protection given to the worker is 
much greater if he has been recruited. Two different guarantees 
are given: with regard to the employer, in the first place, and to the 





’ Henri Léonarp: Le Contrat du Travail au Congo Belge et au Ruanda-Urundi 
(Brussels, Ferdinand Larcier, 1935), p. 156. 
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recruiting agent in the second. As against the employer, the 
worker’s rights are the same whether he has been engaged or re- 
cruited. But the guarantee given with regard to the recruiting 
agent is a special one. The agent is subject to a number of obliga- 
tions: 


(1) He must obtain a labour permit, which may be withdrawn 
by judicial decision. 

(2) He must procure a contract of employment for the re- 
cruited worker, and the stipulations of the contract are specified 
by the Decree (the duration may not be less than six months; the 
recruited worker must be housed and supplied with the necessary 
bedding; he must be fed; he is entitled to medical care; he must be 
paid at a rate equal to that generally paid at the place of destina- 
tion). The recruiting agent must also furnish the worker with a 
document signed by himself stating the place and date of recruiting, 
the place of destination, the conditions as to wages and hours of 
work, and the date of the document. He must also record in the 
document any payments made to the recruited worker, and other 
data. 

(3) He must notify the authorities, on request, of the names and 
places of origin of recruited workers. 

(4) He must pay the recruited worker a daily allowance if the 
journey to the workplace takes more than the normal time. 

(5) He must repatriate the recruited worker on the expiry of 
the contract of employment. 

(6) He must supply the recruited worker on the journey to and 
from the workplace with suitable quarters and the necessary 
bedding, wholesome and sufficient food, and the necessary medical 
care in the event of sickness or accident. 


The worker, for his part, has certain obligations. He must fulfil 
the engagement agreed upon with the recruiting agent, go to the 
agreed place of destination, and there enter into the contract of 
employment in accordance with the promised conditions. 

These, in brief, are the essential rules governing recruiting in the 
Belgian Congo. The law provides also for various special measurers 
applicable to displaced workers. These relate to acclimatisation. 
Under section 37 bis of the Decree, the Governor-General may re- 
quire recruiting agents and employers to acclimatise their recruits 
and workers under the conditions laid down by him, and the appli- 
cation of this measure may be extended to the wife and children of 
the recruit or worker. The Governor-General may impose such 
conditions as he thinks fit. For example, he may require that the 
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worker should stay at a camp, undergo a period of medical examina- 
tion, be vaccinated, etc. The period of acclimatisation is to be fixed 
by Order and may be deducted from the duration of the contract 
of employment or engagement entered into by the worker. During 
his acclimatisation, the worker is entitled to an allowance, the 
amount of which is fixed by the governor of the province.' 

In a note dated 25 April 1945, the Haut Katanga Mining Union 
Company made the following statement on its acclimatisation 


policy: 


Recruited Africans are sent to the Katanga by motor transport and special 
trains. 

During the first six weeks of their stay in Haut Katanga, they are placed 
under observation in acclimatisation camps, where they are under special medical 
supervision and given the vaccinations and other medical care needed. They 
are not required to do more than light work in these camps. After the doctor has 
decided that they are fit to be put to regular work and has classified them as light 
or heavy workers, they are transferred to labour camps, where they continue to 
be under close supervision for six months. 

In addition, all workers are periodically re-examined by the doctor on the 
occasion of their annual vaccination or if they happen to be staying in hospital.* 


Tue STABILISATION OF INDIGENOUS WORKERS IN 
THEIR NEw SURROUNDINGS 


The stabilisation of labour is a measure which has both eco- 
nomic and social aspects. These will be considered in turn. 


Economic Aspects of Stabilisation 


In a country such as the Belgian Congo, where there is a shor- 
tage of labour, it is obviously necessary to economise in its use and 
to try to obtain the best output possible from the existing supply. 
As elsewhere, a process of trial and error has had to be used. In the 
section of the 1930-1931 report on the problem of labour supply in 
the Belgian Congo prepared by Mr. Ryckmans, reference is made 
to the results obtained by the Indigenous Labour Office, a‘ body 
set up by the State to provide manpower for large-scale public 
works. In the three years 1927, 1928, and 1929, ‘“‘keeping at work 
a net labour force of fully 10,000 workers involved the loss through 
death, discharge or desertion of 6,274 of the men who had been se- 
lected with care’. ‘“The losses before work was actually begun amoun- 
ted to 27 per cent. of the total number recruited. Over a quarter of 
the men did not do a single day's work.’"* The report continues: 

1 Decree of 29 May 1931 (cf. Legislative Series, 1931, Bel. 4A). 
* Communication to the I.L.O. 


* Le Probléme de la Main-d’Oeuvre au Congo Belge, Rapport 1930-1931, op. cit.: 
“Province du Congo-Kasai”’, p. 59. 
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During two years, 1929 and 1930, the Indigenous Labour Office paid for 
nearly 1,500,000 “‘travelling days’ wages’’, an appalling waste which could no 
doubt have been largely reduced by a better organisation of transport, but which 
was in part inevitable owing to the nature of the work. It is nevertheless certain, 
that if this money had been devoted to the payment of re-engagement bonuses, 
or to substantial wage increases for re-engaged workers, it might have been pos- 
sible to keep the same number of workers employed without recourse to anything 
like as many recruits, in addition to which those employed, being better trained, 
would have had a higher output.' 


It is easy to see, in fact, that by keeping on the spot a well- 
trained supply of labour, there will be a decline in mortality rates 
and sickness, since the workers will already have become accustomed 
to the work, to the climatic conditions and the local diet. There 
will also be a decline in the number of desertions because the workers 
will have acquired a taste for the advantages afforded by the local- 
ity. Furthermore, stabilisation makes it possible to eliminate the 
period of adjustment during which the worker’s output is low, and 
it also means a saving in the money, time, and labour otherwise 
spent on bringing the workers from the place where they were re- 
cruited to the place of their employment. 


Social Aspects of Stabilisation 


The social aspects of stabilisation are even more important 
than its economic aspects. If manpower has to be drawn away 
from an indigenous community, the community will suffer less if 
the withdrawals are constant and affect the same proportion of the 
population than if all sections in turn are torn away from their 
surroundings for a period of some length. The displaced fraction 
of the community will itself become more stable socially and de- 
velop more harmoniously if it can be settled at the place of em- 
ployment in adequate living conditions, than if it has to undergo 
two successive adjustments in opposite directions. 

These considerations only apply, of course, where the workers 
have to leave their homes to carry out their work. If they can re- 
main in their usual place of residence, the question of stabilisation 
naturally does not arise. 

The Belgian Congo has had to cope with great difficulties owing 
to its possession of large-scale industries with a high demand for 
labour, whereas the indigenous population from which the labour 
was drawn was primitive, sparse, and debilitated. Although at 
first mistakes may have been made, these were repaired and the 
measures taken were very judicious. In combating the evil, State 


1 Le Probléme de la Main-d’Oeuvre au Congo Belge, Rapport 1930-1931, op. cit.: 
“Province du Congo-Kasai"’, p. 103. 
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action was closely co-ordinated with that taken by the large under- 
takings. 

Thus the State adopted a series of measures for the protection 
of indigenous labour, relating to the recruiting, physical fitness, 
travelling, housing, equipment, rationing, and medical care of the 
workers. (Some of these measures have been analysed above.) Per- 
centages were also fixed for the number of workers that could be 
withdrawn from the indigenous communities. 

The large undertakings, for their part, prepared for stabilisa- 
tion proper, doing so directly by favouring long-term engagements 
and re-engagement, and indirectly by providing for the health and 
well-being of the workers. 

As regards the direct preparation of stabilisation, the com- 
panies, by placing before the workers the alternative of being paid 
higher wages if they agreed to take a contract for three years or of 
receiving lower wages if they contracted for a shorter period, 
succeeded in acquiring a nucleus of stable staff. Periodical wage 
increments were granted which familiarised the workers with the 
idea that they could improve their resources and condition inde- 
finitely provided they remained in the company’s service. Lastly, 
the system included the granting of re-engagement bonuses for 
those volunteering to conclude a new three-year contract. These 
bonuses were higher for married men and fathers of families than 
for single men, the object being to attract the workers’ families. 
Among others to use the system was the Haut Katanga Mining 
Union Company.' 

Indirectly, the companies prepared for stabilisation by trying 
to establish an adequate medical service and to look after the well- 
being of the workers. The Mining Union Company, during the 
period 1926 to 1929, spent nearly 140 million francs on the con- 
struction of camps and hospitals alone. On the eve of the war, in 
1939, the hospital and social expenses of this company amounted 
to nearly five million francs a year (4,975,000 francs). Information 
received since that date shows that the work has continued, and 
it appears that medical expenses still form about 10 per cent. of the 
total cost of the indigenous labour employed. The following 
particulars concerning the company’s social activities on behalf of 
the indigenous workers are drawn from the note already mentioned: 

All the methods used to bring about a stable supply of indigenous workers 
respect their freedom of action and their wishes. They are applied in the most 
varied fields: educational, technical, medical, social, and moral. In the moral 
field are the facilities given to Africans to enable them to set up a family in the 
Katanga, or to bring their wives there, the assistance given to the African worker's 
family, and the supervision of morality in the camps. 
? Idem: ‘‘Province du Katanga”, p. 81. 
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In the educational field there is the organisation of primary education for the 
children, domestic education for girls, and evening classes for adults. 

The technical methods consist of the organisation of vocational apprentice- 
ship fcr the more gifted workers, the organisation of a school for clerical training, 
and the study of the means of increasing the African worker’s output with a view 
to enabling him gradually to earn more, etc. 

In the medical field there is a strict medical selection of candidates, special 
supervision of Africans during the period of acclimatisation, and periodical super- 
vision during the period of validity of the contract. 

Socially, a number of institutions have been set up to deal with the organisa- 
tion of the workers’ life outside working hours. These include the Institution for 
the Protection of African Children; primary schools, dressmaking schools, and 
domestic training schools; canteens for schoolchildren and young people; appren- 
ticeship teams; a savings fund. 

In addition, the indigenous workers are entitled to the following privileges: 
measures intended to facilitate marriage and the accumulation of a dowry; 
measures to ensure and facilitate correspondence between the worker and the 
family he has left behind in the village; the organisation of recreation; compen- 
sation in the event of disablement caused by an industrial accident or sickness; 
pensions for aged workers. 

The following figures give some idea of the degree of stabilisation of indigenous 
labour achieved in the Mining Union Company’s centres: in 1939, 99.3 per cent. 
of the total number employed had signed a contract of employment for three 
years; 59 per cent. of the total number had served for more than three years; and 
only 5 per cent. of those reaching the end of their contract had refused to con- 
clude a fresh three-year contract. 


These efforts have borne fruit. There has been a substantial 
decline in the death rate among the workers of the Mining Union 
and similar companies, from 51 per thousand in 1926 to 3.67 in 
1939. The birth rate has risen from 142 births per thousand house- 
holds in 1927 to 163 per thousand in 1939. Lastly, as already stated, 
the stabilisation of labour has become a fact." 

The example of the Mining Union Company is not an isolated 
one, although it is perhaps the most typical and striking. Other 
companies, such as the Kilo Moto Mining Company, the Great 
Lakes Mining Company, etc., have with considerable success pur- 
sued the same policy of stabilising their labour supply. 

The social disadvantages of breaking up indigenous communi- 
ties and turning them into an industrial proletariat have been 
analysed above, and there is no need to return to them here. Clear- 
ly, stabilisation will not abolish the evil; to a certain extent, it may 
even be said to perpetuate it. But it makes it smaller. It is the 
social measures taken in the Belgian Congo which have enabled a 
primitive society to achieve an industrial output that is enormous 





1 An article published in the South African Mining and Engineering Journal 
(Johannesburg) on 5 May 1945 gives some more recent data: the death rate had 
risen slightly in 1942 (5 per thousand); on the other hand, the birth rate was also 
higher and had reached 179 per thousand. 
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considering the sparsity of the population, and yet to escape disso- 
lution, weakening or serious external deterioriation. 


CONCLUSION 


The Belgian Congo has made a social experiment of great in- 
terest. It has carried very far the protection of workers who are 
detached from their surroundings. —The Government has very care- 
fully defined the rules to be followed and the limits to be observed 
in the recruiting and engagement of indigenous workers. Lastly, 
both the Government and the undertakings have tried to turn the 
labour in question to the best possible advantage by stabilising the 
supply and ensuring satisfactory conditions of life for the workers. 

It will be highly interesting to follow the course of social policy 
in the Belgian Congo during the years to come. Even now it appears 
that during the last few years, in spite of all the limitations im- 
posed on recruiting and engagement, the growth in the indigenous 
labour supply has been much more rapid than in the population 
as a whole. This raises the question whether the Belgian colonial 
Government will not be faced one day with having to choose be- 
tween the demands of an ever growing industry and the needs of 
the population on which that growth is based. 

In practice the dilemma will probably not be quite so clear-cut. 
It will not be necessary to sacrifice one or the other: either large- 
scale industry or the indigenous population. In the world of today 
the concomitant effects of exploiting raw materials are only seemingly 
inevitable. The equilibrium of the human factor affords a means 
of setting limits to counteract these effects. Where the Native is 
placed in normal conditions and is free to choose the kind of activity 
he prefers, he will turn to that which does most to improve his 
standard of living without interfering too greatly with his mode of 
life and that of his family. But he must be given the opportunity to 
choose. He must be given a chance of finding near his home a trade, 
a form of cultivation, andan economy suited to his own degree of 
evolution and securing for him a decent standard of living. In other 
words, economic policy must be co-ordinated with social policy. 

Whatever measure the Government adopts, success will de- 
pend on the human factor. Therefore, any attempts on these lines 
ought to begin with a study of the indigenous community, a study 
not only of the demographic conditions of the population, but of 
the physical, economic, social, and political conditions most con- 
ducive to its development. 
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The meeting of the International Development Works Committee 
which is to take place early in 1946 will consider the difficulties that 
arise in applying the principle of timing public investment in rela- 
tion to the level of employment, as laid down in the Public Works 
(National Planning) Recommendations, 1937 and 1944, and will 
study the experience gained in the preparation and carrying out of 
development works programmes. An account of such experience 
in the United States has previously appeared in these pages', and 
the Office now welcome: the opportunity to publish the following descrip- 
tion of the Australian plans in this field. The author, formerly of the 
Economics Department of the University of Melbourne, was during 
the past four years Assistant Economic Consultant to the Prime 
Minister of Australia.* 


PusLic INVESTMENT IN THE AUSTRALIAN ECONOMY 


UBLIC investment and public enterprise’ have always been 
important factors in the Australian economy. Since there is 
still great scope for developmental expenditure in Australia, public 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, pp. 581-602: “The 
United States Public Work Reserve: An Experiment in the Co-ordination of 
Public Investment Planning’, by Benjamin Hicoins. See also, Vol. L, No. 2, 
Aug. 1944, pp. 169-184: “Employment Policy in Great Britain: The Govern- 
ment’s White Paper’; No. 6, Dec. 1944, pp. 751-757: ‘‘Post-War Planning in 
Sweden: Employment, Investment and Monetary Policy”’. 

2 For access to the facts set out in this article, the author is deeply indebted 
to the invaluable co-operation of Philip Dorrian, of the Ministry of Post-War 
Reconstruction, who is assisting Sir Harry Brown in his work as Co-ordinator- 
General of Works; T. ForristaL, State Co-ordinator for Victoria, E. Coatss, 
Victorian State Treasury, and G. G. Firtn, A. H. TANG, and J. F. Nimmo, of the 
Commonwealth Ministry of Post-War Reconstruction, were also generous in 
their assistance. None of those mentioned is in any way responsible for opinions 
expressed. 

8 In Australia, important public utilities, such as rail, tram and omnibus serv- 
ices, electricity, abattoirs, and so on, are normally provided by public authorities. 
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investment should contribute effectively to the realisation of the 
Commonwealth Government’s announced aims of full employ- 
ment, rising standards of living, and improved capital equipment. 
Extracts from the White Paper on Full Employment in Australia', 
tabled in the Commonwealth Parliament on 30 May 1945, bring 
out the extent to which the Government is relying on public 
expenditure in its social policy: 


The policy outlined in this Paper is that Governments should accept the re- 
sponsibility for stimulating spending on goods and services to the extent necessary 
to sustain full employment .. . 

When employment tends to decline, resources can be usefully employed by 
the decision to embark upon developmental work and to improve the collective 
capital equipment of the community. It is economical to use resources that would 
otherwise be idle in these forms of capital construction, and thus to maintain the 
economy in full employment. This differs from the policy that has frequently 
been adopted in the past, especially during the depression of the ‘thirties, when 
public works were reduced at a time when all other expenditure was falling. 
These reductions were the result of a belief that reduced spending was the appro- 


, priate policy when revenues were falling as a result of a decline in income. If 


total expenditure is to be maintained, and the resources of the community fully 
employed, this policy should be reversed. Government policy will then be directed 
to building up the nation’s capital equipment, and stimulating the general level 
of consumption. At the same time private spending will be stimulated by a higher 
level of economic activity, a sustained demand for goods and services and stable 
conditions for the maintenance of private capital expenditure. 

. . . If Governments maintain a continual close review of current and pro- 
spective trends in spending and the level of activity in the economy, they will be 
ready to act as soon as a decline threatens. The earlier they do so, the smaller 
will be the increase of public and private expenditure required . . . 

Australia is fortunate in that there is a great range and diversity of fields in 
which public expenditure on capital equipment and development is required, 
covering many sections of industry and types of labour, and extending all over 
Australia . . 

Careful and detailed advance planning will be required if public capital ex- 
penditure is to play a significant part in our development, and particularly if it is 
to play a main part in stabilising the level of total expenditure, so as to maintain 
employment and avoid inflation . . . 

... If private spending seems likely at any time to expand to a level where it 
may prevent the completion of urgently needed public capital projects, the 
Commonwealth and State Governments should seek means by which they can 
determine which capital projects, public or private, are the more important to 
the community, and accord priority to those projects. 


The White Paper leaves no doubt as to the importance which 
the Government attaches to the planning of public investment. 
The overseas reader may, however, be puzzled by the tone of 
exhortation rather than of intention in these passages, unless he 
appreciates that the Commonwealth of Australia is a federation of 





1 PARLIAMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, F. 2834: Full Employ- 
ment in Australia (Canberra, Commonwealth Government Printer, 1945). For 
an analysis, see below p. 392. 
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six States and that, under the Constitution, only specific powers 
are assigned to the Commonwealth, the residue being left with the 
States. The Commonwealth Government cannot by itself determine 
the level of public expenditure in Australia; it can determine only 
its own expenditure arising out if its own powers. 

The regulation of public expenditure to secure national aims 
is a national problem. It cannot be dealt with piecemeal by six 
State Governments. Yet the States have frequently shown their 
inability to agree on and carry out a common economic policy. 
Repeated attempts by the Commonwealth Parliament to obtain 
enlarged powers from the people by amendment of the Constitu- 
tion! have regularly failed, including the latest, which sought 
powers for the limited period of five years to enable the Common- 
wealth Government to carry out a policy of post-war reconstruc- 
tion. Yet Commonwealth leadership in formulating and carrying 
out a national policy is vital. The extracts quoted from the White 
Paper on Full Employment show that the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has now the understanding and the will to undertake this 
task. The problem of how the Commonwealth Government can 
make its policy effective through powers that can be exercised for 
the most part only by the State Governments is thus fundamental 
to the planning of public expenditure in Australia. 


INTER-GOVERNMENTAL MACHINERY 


The one section in which the Commonwealth Parliament has 
substantial power under the Constitution is finance. Over the past 
twenty years, it has used this power greatly to strengthen its control 
of the total voiume of expenditure by the States. It might reason- 
ably be claimed that this partial control of total expenditure alone 
was not enough, and that in any case even the possibilities latent 
in this control were not fully exploited. A significant tradition of 
consultation over financial matters has, however, been established 
between Commonwealth and State Governments, limited though 
the scope of that consultation may have been. Moreover, for 
many years regular conferences of Commonwealth and State 
Ministers have been held to discuss various problems common to 
all the Governments. Although these may not have been notably 
successful outwardly in establishing common policy, the exchange 
of views has had a significant influence on the policies adopted by 
the Governments. 

Now that there is a clearer understanding, both among people 


1 For a constitutional amendment to be carried by referendum in Australia, 
it has to be supported by an over-all majority of the people, and by a majority 
of the people in a majority of the States. 
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and within Governments, of the effects of Government expenditure, 
Australia has a marked advantage over similar federations in that 
it should be possible for it to use this long-established tradition of 
consultation as an instrument for developing a nationally desirable 
public expenditure policy. Professor D. B. Copland, in a Report 
to the Prime Minister of Australia on Economic Conditions in the 
United Kingdom, United States of America and Canada’, tabled in 
Parliament on 20 April 1945, says: 

It is not generally realised in Australia that the federal system as it has de- 
veloped since World War I has, on the whole, better machinery for consultation 
between the Commonwealth and the States than the federal systems of the 
United States and Canada, and that the main administrative agencies have 
little or no counterpart in these older federal systems. 


The Premiers’ Conference, the Loan Council, the National 
Works Council, the Commonwealth Grants Commission, the 
Agricultural Council, the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration are all bodies which contribute greatly to the 
working of the Australian Federation. Professor Copland concludes 
“that the development of the Australian federal system has been 
along satisfactory lines, and that experience of administering the 
federal structure under wartime conditions will strengthen, rather 
than weaken, the pre-war development along these lines’’. 


THe AUSTRALIAN LoAN CoUNCIL 


The chief purpose of this article is to describe the work of the 
National Works Council, which is to be responsible for the planning 
of public investment in Australia. To understand the significance 
of this newly established body, it is necessary to look briefly at 
the history of the Loan Council, which has been responsible since 
1927 for public borrowing. 

The Australian Loan Council came into being in response to 
the difficulty experienced about the year 1924 in raising loans, 
particularly on the London market. A substantial part of Austra- 
lian public borrowings was normally raised on that market, the six 
States and the Commonwealth competing with each other as with 
other borrowers. The primary aim of the Loan Council was simply 
to eliminate this competition. Then, in 1927, a Financial Agree- 
ment was concluded between the Commonwealth and States. 
This Agreement was ratified by the Parliaments of the Common- 
wealth and of the States, and a referendum to amend the Constitu- 
tion so as to give the Agreement legal status was carried. This 
is the only substantial amendment to the Constitution that has 





12029 (Canberra, Commonwealth Government Printer, 1945). 
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ever been carried!, and on it the Commonwealth Government has 
been able to build machinery that has given it a significant measure 
of control of total expenditure on national economic development. 

The Financial Agreement formally established the Loan Council 
as part of the machinery of government. It consisted of one repre- 
sentative of the Commonwealth Government, who had two votes 
and a casting vote, and one representative of each of the States, 
who had one vote each. The most important provision of the 
Agreement was that the Loan Council was made responsible for 
determining the size of the loan programmes of all the Govern- 
ments.2, No borrowings — including after 1930 those to meet 
revenue deficits — could be made without its approval.® 

The Loan Council’s control of public borrowing gives it a vital 
measure of control over economic policy. Most developmental 
expenditure in Australia is financed by loan. Moreover, if, as was 
the case for several years after 1930, the Commonwealth and State 
Governments are unable to balance their budgets, they are de- 
pendent on borrowing to carry on even their ordinary business 
of government. To the extent that the execution of Government 
policy is dependent on borrowing, the Loan Council is able to force 
the Governments of Australia to conform to a common economic 
policy. The Premiers’ Plan‘ was adopted early in 1931 by the 


1 The State Governments and the people had little choice but to approve the 
amendment. Since Federation in 1901, the Commonwealth Parliament had been 
making “surplus revenue grants” to the States. By 1926-27 these had reached 
the substantial total of £7.584,912. The Commonwealth Parliament, in April 
1927, abolished these payments — it was under no constitutional obligation to 
continue them — and instead proposed, under the Financial Agreement, to con- 
tribute this amount towards the annual interest charge on the States’ public 
debts, all of which it was taking over (the States being responsible for the balance 
of the interest charges). The State Governments were threatened with the loss 
of that amount of revenue if the amendment was not carried, and spared no 
efforts in persuading the people of its desirability. 

2 Other features of the Agreement were the fixing on a permanent basis of 
Commonwealth contributions to the States, the ending of competition between 
the Commonwealth and the six States on loan markets, and the strengthening of 
confidence in Australian securities by the Commonwealth taking over all existing 
State debts and being responsible for raising all future loans. 

* The loan programmes requiring approval did not include Commonwealth 
borrowings for defence and certain unimportant types of borrowing which need 
not be described here. Nor did it originally cover borrowings by semi-govern- 
mental bodies; but since May 1936, under the ‘““Gentlemen’s Agreement’, the 
loan programmes of all semi-governmental authorities proposing to raise £100,000 
or more in a year have been submitted for consideration in conjunction with the 
loan ng ae of the Government concerned. 

‘The Premiers’ Plan embraced a reduction of 20 per cent. in all adjustable 
Government expenditure; conversion of internal debts of the Governments on the 
basis of a 22) per cent. reduction of interest; additional revenue to be raised by 
increased taxation; a reduction of interest rates on deposits and advances; relief 
to private mortgages. (This plan was adopted subsequent to a depreciation of 
the exchange value of the Australian currency by 25 per cent., and a reduction of 
wages by the Commonwealth Arbitration Court of the order of 20 per cent.) The 
economists, who contributed so much to the formulation and adoption of this 
Plan, had also put considerable stress on the need for an expansionist monetary 
policy, but this aspect appears to have received little acknowledgment, either 
in the policy adopted or in its later execution. 
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Premiers’ Conference as a common policy for recovery from de- 
pression. Provided the Governments followed that policy, the 
Loan Council would approve, and the Commonwealth Bank would 
provide, the money required to meet revenue deficits. The powers 
conferred by the Financial Agreement on the Loan Council were 
amply demonstrated when the Government of New South Wales, 
the most important State, sought to pursue its own independent 
expansionist policy for recovery. Unable to inflate its currency 
because the Commonwealth had exclusive power to legislate with 
regard to currency and coinage, and unable to borrow to meet 
revenue deficits without the approval of the Loan Council, it 
defaulted on its interest payments under the Financial Agreement. 
Proceedings under the Agreement resulted in the State’s revenues 
being practically taken over by the Commonwealth, and led to 
the replacement of the refractory State Government by a Govern- 
ment which would conform to the Premiers’ Plan. The Loan 
Council was “‘made the instrument of forcing on the Common- 
wealth and the States a common policy involving details of their 
internal administration; and through the exercise of powers con- 
tained in the (Financial) Agreement and in section 105A of the 
Constitution, it was possible to achieve a unified Australian effort 
to meet a world depression’’.! 

In these circumstances, the question of who determines the 
policy of the Loan Council is of great importance. Within the 
Council, the Commonwealth is in a dominant position because of 
its voting strength. It needs the support of only two States to 
make its will effective. Normally there is not sufficient unanimity 
among the States to prevent this. However, the Council’s responsi- 
bility is to decide “chow much can be borrowed at reasonable rates 
and conditions’. In making a decision as to how much can be 
borrowed on the open market, it has in the past relied heavily on 
the advice of the Commonwealth Bank. When the loan market 
was “‘tight’’, as would usually be the case when finance was re- 
quired to meet revenue deficits, the Council was completely de- 
pendent on the Commonwealth Bank, since the trading banks had 
agreed to make advances on Treasury bills only within limits set 
by the Commonwealth Bank. 

Outside the Council then, the influence of the Commonwealth 
Bank, particularly at times of financial crisis and economic de- 
pression, has been vital. Whether or not the Premiers’ Plan was. 





1 Norman Cowpsr: “The Financial Agreement”’, in Studies in the Australian 
Constitution, edited by G. V. Portus (Sydney, Angus & Robertson, 1933). The 
story of the Financial Agreement, the Loan Council, and the Premiers’ Plan is 
fully described in Australia in the World Crisis, 1929-1933, by D. B. CopLanp 
(Cambridge, University Press, 1934); further references will be found therein. 
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the best available in the circumstances for promoting recovery 
from the depression, the fact is that it was adopted because the 
Bank approved of it and would provide the Australian Govern- 
ments with finance only if they adopted and conformed to it. 
The Commonwealth Government, at that time a Labour Govern- 
ment, sought to evade this dictatorship with its Fiduciary Notes 
Bill and its Commonwealth Bank Amendment Bill, submitted in 
1930, but both were defeated by a hostile majority in the Upper 
House. The Commonwealth Treasurer could charge the Common- 
wealth Bank with attempting ‘‘to arrogate to itself a supremacy 
over the Government in the determination of the financial policy 
of the Commonwealth’’, but the Premiers, to get the financial 
accommodation they needed, had to bow to the conditions laid 
down by the Commonwealth Bank and adopted the Plan which 
bears their name. 

Under these influences, loan expenditure since 1930 has been 
consistently less than was required either to sustain an adequate 
rate of capital development or to achieve full employment. During 
1930, when the Commonwealth Government then in power would 
have expanded expenditure, the drop in public revenues and the 
tightness of the loan market placed control of public expenditure 
in the hands of the Commonwealth Bank. The Government, 
lacking a majority in the Upper House, was unable to force an 
expansionist policy on the Bank. Eventually a new Government 
was elected to power on the platform of the Premiers’ Plan and 
remained in office for ten years, until 1941. 

When the easing of the loan market later gave the Loan Council 
some freedom from domination by the banks in determining loan 
expenditure, the Council still largely confined itself to discussion 
of the sums of money to be raised and their allocation among 
States.! Its decisions as to how much could be borrowed were 
made on the basis of the current state of the loan market, and had 
little reference to the amount of saving that would be generated 
by increased investment. At least until late in the ’thirties, the 
Council did not concern itself with the nature of the works proposed 
and their usefulness in developing the country and employing the 
people. In the last two or three years before the war the States, 
particularly New South Wales, began to plead for an expansion 
of works to stimulate employment. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment used its voting strength in the Council to support its refusal 





1 The allocation had to be the result of unanimous decision. Failing that, a 
formula was provided under which the Commonwealth Government would take 
one fifth of the available amount, and the States would share the rest in propor- 
tion to their net loan expenditures over the past five years. So far, members 
have always managed to avoid resort to the formula. 
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to accept responsibility for the level of employment in the economy, 
and the States were not sufficiently convinced of their responsi- 
bility in the matter to force their views on the Council. The attitude 
of the Commonwealth Government on this issue did in fact weaken, 
but war broke out before there had been time for any significant 
development to take place in the attitude of the Council to public 
expenditure. 


WarRTIME DEVELOPMENTS 


The Loan Council has thus had a considerable influence on the 
development of economic policy at the national level; but the pre- 
occupation of Governments with financial considerations resulted 
in serious defects in that policy during the years before the war, 
from the point of view of the need for capital development and for 
expanding employment opportunities. Some change, however, 
was developing in the attitude of the Commonwealth and State 
Governments to their responsibility for the level of employment. 
The war has accelerated this development, and there is real ground 
for believing that effective machinery is being built up for evolving 
and carrying out the sort of national policy described by the Com- 
monwealth Government in its White Paper on Full Employment. 


The Co-ordinator-General of Works 


The most significant of the wartime developments is the changed 
approach to the problem of loan expenditure that has been forced 
on the Loan Council by the pressure of war conditions. From the 
beginning of the war, the Commonwealth Government insisted that, 
in view of the amount of loan money it needed for war purposes’, 
the amount of money that was to be raised for ordinary works 
under the approval of the Loan Council must be reduced to a 
minimum. The reductions proposed by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment were so severe that the Loan Council was forced to elevate 
to an importance it had never had before an examination of the 
economic and military significance of the actual works proposed 
to be done by the various Governments. For this purpose, a Co- 
ordinator-General of Works (Sir Harry Brown) was appointed 
in 1940. He examined proposed works from the national point of 
view, and embodied those which he considered essential in pro- 
grammes which were submitted to the Loan Council for its ap- 
proval. The Loan Council then approved the borrowing required 
to carry out these programmes; and of course any member of the 


1 Commonwealth defence loans are not included in the loan programmes 
which have to be approved by the Loan Council. 
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Council had the right to bring up for the Council’s consideration 
any items which the Co-ordinator-General might not have recom- 
mended but which the member concerned regarded as essential. 
The urgency and usefulness of works and the availability of man- 
power and other resources of production became the determinants 
of loan expenditure. Financial estimates of what could be borrowed 
became an unimportant consideration. For six years now, the 
Governments have determined their public works programmes 
(and their current expenditure programmes) with reference to the 
need for works and the availability of resources. This must have a 
permanent effect on the approach to the planning of public invest- 
ment. 


The National Works Council 


The influence of this new approach to public expenditure is 
already apparent in the establishment, by agreement between the 
Commonwealth and the States, of a new institution which is to be 
responsible for supervising the listing and planning of all public 
investment undertaken anywhere throughout Australia, at least 
during the transition from war to peace. At a Premiers’ Conference 
in July 1943, it was decided to establish the National Works Council, 
to consist of one representative of each of the Commonwealth and 
State Governments, with the Prime Minister as chairman in addi- 
tion. The functions of the Council would be to determine public 
works policy. The States’ programmes were to be submitted, 
through State Co-ordinators, to the Co-ordinator-General of Works 
for collation and subsequent presentation to the National Works 
Council with his report on the programmes. The States agreed 
to make available all their resources to enable the Council success- 
fully to achieve its purpose. 

The fact that the membership of the National Works Council 
is substantially identical with that of the Loan Council makes the 
more significant the decision to establish a new body which might 
be free of the sort of considerations that beset the Loan Council. 
During the discussions at the Premiers’ Conference, the Prime 
Minister (the late Mr. Curtin) said, in reply to a suggestion that 
the’ Loan Council should be the authority to plan and co-ordinate 
national works for the post-war period: 

I prefer that it should be the Premiers’ Conference rather than the Loan 
Council. In the Loan Council there may be financial conditions which would 
frustrate physical achievements. 


The Treasurer, Mr. Chifley (now Prime Minister), in a public 
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statement! on 16 July 1943, dealing with the establishment of the 
Council, said: 
No estimate can be given even in broad terms of the money needed, but the 


only limit to the operation of Australia’s internal economy after the war will be 
the availability of men and materials. 


This National Works Council will review all public investment. 
The machinery for dealing with the two most urgent types of public 
investment, housing and soldier settlement, has been carried much 
further by the conclusion of binding Agreements between the 
Commonwealth and the six States for the carrying out of an agreed 
national policy. 


The Housing Agreement 


The Housing Agreement is based on the report of a Common- 
wealth Housing Commission.2 The Commission estimated that by 
1945 the shortage of houses would number between 250,000 and 
300,000. It recommended the building of 50,000 dwelling units in 
the first post-war year, and of 80,000 units each year thereafter. 
The Commonwealth Government accepted these views and sub- 
mitted proposals to the States. 

In August 1944 the Commonwealth and the States reached 
agreement to build 30,000 Government-sponsored dwellings in the 
first post-war year, and to assist building societies, other existing 
home-purchase organisations, and private individuals to build an 
additional 20,000 homes in this period. The Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment is planning the production and allocation of materials 
and the training and allocation of manpower to fulfil the programme. 
It has also established an Experimental Building Station. The 
Minjster for Post-War Reconstruction said: ‘‘As in all Common- 
wealth proposals affecting the States, housing plans were based on 
the use of existing organisations in the States, but provided for 
planning and action on a national scale.” 

A formal Housing Agreement, to be ratified by the Parliaments 
of the Commonwealth and of the States, was concluded dealing 
with rental rebates on the basis of the difference between economic 
rent and an agreed proportion of family income, the proportion 
of the dwellings to be sold and the selling price, the standard of 





1 For public statements on the establishment of the National Works Council, 
see Digest of Decisions and Announcements and Important Speeches by the Prime 
Minister, No. 61 (Canberra, Commonwealth Government Printer, 1943). This 
publication is hereinafter referred to as Digest. 

* For summaries of the Reports of the Housing Commission, and for public 
statements in connection therewith, see Digest, Nos. 70, 74, and 89, also 81, 91, 
and 92; see also International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, 
p. 629, and Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 549. 
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houses to be built, and the bearing by the Commonwealth of three 
fifths of any financial losses incurred by Government-sponsored 
housing schemes. 

Subsequently, the Commonwealth Government has approached 
the State Governments with a view to the enactment of regional 
and town planning legislation, the acquisition and preparation of 
land for building, and the establishment of a Commonwealth 
Planning Authority in the field of housing, working in collabora- 
tion with State Planning Authorities. The Loan Council made 
provision for the spending of £2.3 million in 1944-45 for the acquisi- 
tion and preparation of building sites. In July 1945 the Common- 
wealth Government established a Department of Housing, which 
will be responsible for co-operating with the States in speeding up 
the building programme. 


The Soldier Settlement Agreement 


Soldier settlement was the subject of a report made by the 
Rural Reconstruction Commission in the first half of 1944. The 
Commonwealth Government again submitted proposals to the 
State Governments for examination and discussion. The Common- 
wealth and State Governments, late in 1944, concluded formal 
agreements, to be ratified by legislation in the Commonwealth and 
State Parliaments. Settlement is to be confined to suitable appli- 
cants and suitable districts. Settlers will be aliotted enough land to 
enable them to farm efficiently and earn a reasonable income. 
They will be helped to provide capital if necessary, and technical 
advice will be available to them. The Commonwealth entered into 
two separate agreements — one with three States under which 
those States act as principals, the Commonwealth providing de- 
fined financial and other assistance; and one with the other three 
States under which those States act as agents for the Common- 
wealth, which will bear the major financial responsibility and which 
will be responsible “‘after fullest consultation with the States’’ for 
policy decisions and for a general supervision of the administra- 
tion. 

Provision is made in the agreements for the allocation of financial 
responsibility; and for the basis of survey of settlement areas, the 
preparation of farms, the classification and training of applicants, 
the allotment of farms, the purchase of stock and machinery, and, 
where the Commonwealth is acting as principal, for the form of 
tenure and the nature of the administration.! 





1 The agreements are set out in full in Digest, No. 90; other references appear 
in Nos. 84, 87, 93, and 95. 
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Uniform Taxation 


In this account of wartime developments, we should not omit 
mention of the control of State revenues which has been secured by 
the Commonwealth Government. Under the Constitution, the 
Commonwealth Government has power to impose income taxa- 
tion, and to pay grants to the States subject to any conditions it 
may wish to impose. By raising its rates of taxation, by giving 
payment of federal income tax priority over payment of State 
income tax, and by offering grants to each State (based on their 
average collections in the two previous years) on condition that 
they refrained from imposing taxes upon incomes, it was able, in 
May 1942, to establish a system of uniform income taxation under 
its own control.! A similar scheme was later introduced for enter- 
tainments taxes. Since the Commonwealth has exclusive power to 
impose customs and excise duties, the States are now to a large 
extent dependent on the Commonwealth for their revenues. If 
uniform taxation is preserved, as appears to be the intention of the 
Commonwealth Government, the Commonwealth will be in a strong 
position for controlling the revenue as well as the loan expenditure 
of the State Governments. 


Commonwealth Bank Act 


The latest important development which must be noted is 
that, under legislation passed by the Commonwealth Parliament 
in 19452, the Commonwealth Bank will not again be able to impose 
on Australia a policy opposed by the Commonwealth Government. 
Among other things, the Act gives the Commonwealth Treasurer 
power, in the last resort, to direct the Governor of the Common- 
wealth Bank to adopt a policy to which the Governor may be 
opposed, but for which the Government will accept responsibility. 
The Act also provides that, where the Commonwealth Bank is 
satisfied that it is necessary or expedient in the public interest, 
the Commonwealth Bank may determine the general policy to be 
followed by trading banks with reference to advances; and that the 
Commonwealth Bank may, with the approval of the Treasurer, 
control the rates of interest, deposit rates, and discount rates of the 
trading banks. 


Tue NaTIonaL Worxks CouncIL 


The National Works Council will cover all public investment 
in Australia, however finariced, whether from revenue, from ac- 


1 Idem, No. 29. 
2 Idem, No. 97. 
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cumulated or trust funds, or from new borrowings — its scope is 
not confined to works requiring new borrowings to be approved by 
the Loan Council. An examination of the proceedings of the Council 
and of the work of its executive officer, the Co-ordinator-General 
of Works, reveals the progress that is being made on the basis of the 
machinery whose establishment has been described in the previous 


section. 


Initial Steps 


The Co-ordinator-General held conferences with State Co- 
ordinators, who were to undertake a preliminary co-ordination of 
works to be listed in their own States. The existing organisation 
whereby State and local agencies planned and carried out their 
own works was not to be interfered with. The Commonwealth 
Government, during 1945, set up its own Works Department, but 
this was to be the equivalent, not the superior, of the State Govern- 
ments’ Works Departments, planning and executing only works 
required by the Commonwealth Government. The task of the 
National Works Council was simply to co-ordinate individual 
proposals in order that the national view might be brought to bear 
on problems of priorities, labour and supplies for urgent works, 
and of timing to ensure the orderly absorption of resources as they 
became available. 

It was agreed that the initial programme should embrace all 
maintenance and renewal works which had been deferred in con- 
sequence of the war; and new capital works of urgency and impor- 
tance which the various administering authorities would wish to 
undertake on the termination of war. It was also proposed to secure, 
supplementary to the initial programme, preliminary information 
on works in three further categories: works whose usefulness had 
already been decided and whose execution should immediately 
follow completion of the urgent and important programme; large 
works already in preliminary stages of investigation; and long- 
range developmental projects considered worthy of examination. 

The first task was the preparation of suitable forms and ex- 
planatory notes to be circulated to the various administering authori- 
ties. All individual works proposed, and costing more than £5,000, 
were to be described on separate forms, with priority to be indicated 
in three degrees of urgency. (Different sections of a single project 
which would take some time to complete — ¢.g., a railway line — 
were to be classified according to the degree of urgency of each 
section.) The forms were sent to all Commonwealth and State 
Government departments, semi-governmental bodies, municipali- 
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ties, shires, and road boards, numbering about 1,200 in all. Ques- 
tions were asked concerning, among other things, the necessity 
for the work; the stage reached in planning the work, the time 
required to complete that planning to the point where work could 
commence, and what extra staff was needed for the planning; 
man-weeks entailed for tradesmen, other skilled, and unskilled 
workers; type and quantity of each material and any special equip- 
ment required; the duration of the work; the cost for labour, ma- 
terials, and other charges; what combination of revenue, trust 
funds, and new borrowings was to be used to finance the work. 


First Report of the Co-ordinator-General 


The Co-ordinator-General presented his first report to the 
National Works Council on 26 January 1944.! In this report he 
stated that, from the rate at which works programmes were being 
submitted, it would appear that works in the urgent and important 
class would total nearly £500 million — a programme which would 
take several years to complete on the basis of pre-war works of less 
than £100 million a year. Since these works would provide a reser- 
voir more than sufficient to deal with any unemployment problem 
in the transition period, he recommended that the detailed planning 
of long-range developmental works should be left in abeyance. 
Preliminary consideration of long-term proposals would not of 
course be excluded. 

He recommended that the Council should concentrate on an 
initial programme of urgent and important works, embodying 
sufficient work to occupy roughly two years of effort on pre-war 
standards of public works expenditure. The rate at which the works 
would actually be taken in hand would be determined by pre- 
vailing conditions. They might be completed in six months, or 
they might take two years. The programme would include only 
such part of long-term urgent and important works as could be 
completed within one or two years of the end of the war. It would 
be supplemented by particulars of the essential further commit- 
ments entailed, especially where benefits could not be derived until 
the projects were completed, as in the case of dams and bridges. 

Only a small proportion of the works submitted up to that 
time had been fully planned. Completion of plans to the last detail of 
preparedness for beginning work was essential, particularly in order 
that requirements of materials and labour could be ascertained in 
advance. Both materials and labour were likely to be scarce in 


1 The report, comments thereon by the Co-ordinator-General, a statement 
by the Commonwealth Treasurer, and the resolutions carried by the Council, 
are set out in Digest, No. 73. 
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view of the magnitude of the housing scheme and the large pro- 
gramme of urgent public works which would have to be put in 
hand as soon as the war ended, and the Co-ordinator-General 
recommended a careful examination of possible sources of supply. 
He considered that the organisation developed during the war to 
control the supply of materials should be preserved at least until 
the immediate shortages in materials and equipment had been 
overcome. He recommended also that legal formalities and allo- 
cation of financial responsibility should be settled before the pro- 
grammes were submitted to him. 

On 26 January 1944, the National Works Council carried re- 
solutions embodying these recommendations, which read as follows: 


(1) That a programme of public works of the highest degree of priority suit- 
able for immediate post-war execution and approximating in volume double the 
amount of work undertaken in a normal pre-war year, or say roughly £200,000,000 
shall be prepared, the works being divided into three classifications of urgency. 
It is to be understood that this programme is to provide a reservoir of works com- 
pletely planned in detail which will give sufficient flexibility in magnitude, diver- 
sity of character and location to facilitate the stabilisation of early post-war 
economic conditions. The rate at which the programme will be executed will be 
determined from time to time by the Council in the light of the then prevailing 
conditions. 

(2) That prior to the submission of the States’ programmes to the Co- 
ordinator-General of Works — 


(a) The proposals shall have been endorsed by the respective State Govern- 
ments; 

(6) The financial responsibility between State Governments and public 
bodies concerned shall have been determined; 

(c) The administering authorities shall have indicated their agreement to 
accept the financial responsibility entailed; 

(d) The necessary steps shall have been or will be taken without delay to 
secure any necessary legislative approval or endorsement by such parlia- 
mentary bodies as may be customary; 

(e) The necessary steps shall have been or will be taken without delay to 
acquire any land on which the execution of a project is dependent. 


(3) That arrangements shall be made to plan in detail completely the ap- 
proved works as a matter of urgency. 

(4) That immediately following the compilation of the programme mentioned 
in Resolution No. 1 an additional programme of similar character shall be pre- 
pared for submission as a second instalment to the National Works Council. 


Second Report of the Co-orcinator-Genera! 


The Initial Programme. 


The second report of the Co-ordinator-General, presented to 
the National Works Council in August 1944, contained summaries 
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of the programmes of urgent and important works received from 
Commonwealth and State Government departments and semi- 
governmental bodies. The summaries did not include works, cost- 
ing about £10 million, received too late for inclusion; also a number 
of proposals had still to be received from several large administer- 
ing authorities who, it was estimated, would wish to submit pro- 
grammes totalling approximately £20 million. 

The programmes were submitted to the Council under many 
classifications and showed, by States, the programmes submitted 
by each administering authority. They covered more than 4,000 
separate proposals, prepared initially by the responsible officers of 
the appropriate administering authority. The proposals had been 
dealt with by the State Co-ordinators in the manner provided for 
in the Council’s resolutions, and had then been transmitted to the 
Co-ordinator-General of Works. All the proposals had been exa- 
mined, tabulated, and summarised to afford the data embraced in 
the report, and they had been arranged to facilitate subsequent 
treatment up to the ultimate stage when specific authority would 
be given for each particular work to be commenced. The most 
important results are brought out in the following tables: 


TABLE I. COST OF URGENT AND IMPORTANT WORKS CLASSIFIED 
BY TYPE OF WORK AND SOURCE OF FINANCE 





New Deferred 
Type of work | capital main- 
works tenance 





£m. 


Priority: Revenue 

: Trust or accumulated 
B 40.7 . funds 

Cc ‘ New borrowings 





Total 





























TABLE II. COST OF WORKS CLASSIFIED BY NATURE OF COST 





New Deferred 
Item of cost capital main- 
works tenance 





£m. 


Labour 48.7 
Materials 53.6 
Other charges 15.9 


Total 118.2 
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TABLE III. MAN-WEEKS OF LABOUR! 
(thousands) 





Type of labour Total programme Priority A? 





Tradesmen 1,886 1,045 
Other skilled 3,022 1,611 
Unskilled 5,000 2,636 


Total 9,908 5,292 




















1 The estimate of 9,908,000 man-weeks of labour required for this programme does not of 
course offer employment to 190,000 men for a year. Many of the works could not proceed in 


sufficiently smooth order to give such regular employment. 
2 Accurate information is available for about 60 per cent. of programme ‘‘A’’ — the balance 


is estimated. 


Inescapable commitments for the whole programme amounted 
to £44.1 million; for priority programme A, they amounted to 
£60.7 million.’ 

The programme does not cover the cost of purchasing any 
land that may be required. This is estimated to cost £3.1 million, 
including £2.1 million for acquisition of land for soldier settlement. 
It does not include any of the housing programme, or other invest- 
ment in land settlement, both of which are being considered sepa- 
rately and for which estimated works programmes have not yet 
been prepared. Nor does the programme cover many works which 
might be regarded as of an outstanding national character. The 
only Commonwealth projects included are the normal Common- 
wealth departmental works. The programme is in fact made up 
of works which were contemplated even before the Council was 
inaugurated, and which are regarded as urgent and important jobs 
in the ordinary course of events. Most of the great national works 
have to be left in suspense because qualified men are not available 
even to examine them, let alone to prepare plans and specifications. 

Since it was extremely important to have ready, for immediate 
application and to provide basic data for many other aspects of 
post-war planning, a substantial programme complete in all re- 
spects, the Co-ordinator-General recommended the acceptance in 
substance of priority programme A (£82,845,000) and its inescap- 
able commitments (£60,701,000), entailing a total financial obliga- 
tion of £143,546,000. 


The Need for Planning. 
The Co-ordinator-General reported on a number of matters 
requiring attention for the satisfactory treatment of the pro- 


gramme. 


1 Commitments for programme A are greater than the amount for the whole 
programme, since some of them are included in programmes B and C. 
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The most important problem was the planning of works in 
detail and the preparation of designs. Only one third of the pro- 
gramme had been completely planned to the stage where the works 
could be started immediately. He emphasised the need to con- 
centrate available administrative and professional resources al- 
most exclusively on the initial section of the programme, and pro- 
posed steps for securing the release by manpower and defence authori- 
ties of further skilled men for this purpose. The progress already 
made, however disappointing, had removed a great deal of the 
anxiety felt by all concerned with the problem of organising con- 
tinuity of work when the war ended. The Council was now in pos- 
session of a considered and sponsored programme of work, of reason- 
able magnitude when regarded as an initial contribution to the 
requirements of post-war public works. The projects were widely 
distributed over the Commonwealth, and were greatly diversified 
in character. It had not yet been possible to analyse the character 
of all works included in the programme, but approximate investiga- 
tions so far revealed the composition of over £90 million of the 
programme: 


Buildings (excluding housing programme) 
a supply and irrigation 


Sewerage and drainage 
Roads and bridges 


It now remained as the next urgent step to complete the planning 
of the works, and to determine with a greater degree of refinement 
than had so far been possible the classification and extent of labour 
and material requirements for each section of the works in each 
locality. The Co-ordinator-General discussed at some length the 
problem of supplies of materials and of the highly specialised plant, 
machinery, and equipment that would be needed, and urged the 
need for authority to place advance orders where possible. 
Further investigations of costs were shown to be necessary by 
the variations in estimates submitted for similar works to be carried 
out by different authorities. The Co-ordinator-General drew 
attention also to the need for a broad approach to the planning of 
works: for instance, irrigation and land settlement proposals should 
be examined with reference to marketing prospects, railway and elec- 
tricity proposals with reference to the possibility of regional schemes. 


As a result of discussions on this report, the National Works 
Council, on 25 August 1944, adopted the following resolutions! 
embodying the Co-ordinator-General’s recommendations: 


1Cf. Digest, No. 87. 
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(1) As a first instalment of a programme of works, the Council resolves that 
the programme of works covered in whole or in part by an “A”’ priority and 
which, including commitments, is estimated to cost £153,546,000!, be approved 
in principle — with the proviso that, after more comprehensive examination and 
agreement between the responsible Government and the Co-ordinator-General 
of Works, it might be found preferable to place in a lower priority classification, 
or to defer, or to eliminate, any particular proposal — and that the following pro- 
cedure be adopted as a matter of urgency: 


(a) Each accepted proposal to be completely planned to the stage where 
it can be held in readiness for the invitation of tenders or for the commence- 
ment of the work by day labour. 

(b) Detailed information relating to costs, extent and classification of 
labour, types and quantities of materials, shall be specified in relation to each 
proposal and then assembled in summary form to meet comprehensive plan- 
ning requirements. 

(c) That all formalities be concluded in respect of each proposal, including 
the obtaining of any necessary parliamentary approval, the acquisition of 
land and the like. 


(2) Council resolves that — 


(a) Where the administering authorities are unable, with reasonable 
expedition, to complete the planning of the works referred to in resolution 1, 
because of lack of competent staff and their inability to secure the necessary 
assistance by their own efforts, they will submit to the State Co-ordinator of 
Works, detailed information concerning the names, general qualifications and 
status of their officers whose return is sought, together with full particulars 
of the reason for seeking special assistance. 

(b) After examination and recommendation by the State Co-ordinator, 
the State Minister in charge of reconstruction will, if satisfied that the releases 
are imperative, make representations to the Deputy Director-General of 
Manpower. 

(c) If in special cases this procedure is found unavailing, the State Co- 
ordinator will refer the matter to the Co-ordinator-General for submission 
to the appropriate federal authorities. 


(3) Council resolves that, in respect of the works covered by resolution 1, 
advance orders should be placed by the various administering authorities for any 
supplies of highly specialised plant, machinery and equipment, the delivery 
period of which is likely to be protracted — provided that before substantial 
orders are placed they shall be referred to the Co-ordinator-General for examina- 
tion in relation to the specific works proposals and for confirmation that the step 
to be taken is justifiable. 

(4) Council resolves to urge on all administering authorities concerned with 
land settlement and irrigation schemes covered by resolution 1, the necessity of 
a prior examination into the marketing position and the formulation of methods 
of control best calculated to secure the maximum benefit from the expenditure of 
the public moneys entailed. 

(5) Council resolves that in respect of the works covered by resolution 1, 
administering authorities should review the possibilities of planning electricity 


1 This sum is made up of the £143,546,000 recommended by the Co-ordinator- 
General, plus £10 million to cover a further “‘A’’ programme to be submitted by 
Western Australia. 
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and water projects on a regional basis before the adoption of the individual 
schemes of this character included in the programme. 

(6) Council resolves that those administering authorities who have been 
unable to submit their complete programmes of urgent and important works, 
should be urged to do so, and that they be added to the main programmes covered 
by resolution 1 with such adjustments as may be agreed upon between the State 
Government and the Co-ordinator-General. Notwithstanding the specific works 
embraced by resolution 1, the Co-ordinator-General may, on the initiative of the 
Government concerned, or on his own initiative, but in either case only after 
agreement with the Government concerned, substitute for certain of the pro- 
posals contained in resolution 1 others referred to in this resolution, which may 
be regarded as of greater urgency. 

(7) Council resolves that the preparation of the supplementary programmes 
of less urgent works envisaged in resolution 4 of its first meeting remain in abey- 
ance until the next meeting. 

Priorities 

In his second report, the Co-ordinator-General stated that many 
adjustments had been made, and more would have to be made, in 
priority classifications. Otherwise, scarce materials would be 
allotted to works that could not possibly be undertaken immediately 
after the war ended, when those materials, if allotted elsewhere, 
would permit available labour resources to be set to work imme- 
diately. The Council discussed at some length the question of who 
should determine priorities. The State Premiers were concerned 
that the Co-ordinator-General should not have exclusive power 
to determine what priority should be allotted to works. It was 
made clear that it was the National Works Council which exercised 
that power, although the Council would naturally consider advice 
received from the Co-ordinator-General on that issue. It was, 
however, emphasised that it would be essential for the National 
Works Council to look at the works programme as a whole, and to 
change priorities so as to avoid inconsistency in that programme 
arising, for instance, from excessive demand for scarce labour and 
materials and deficient demand for available labour and materials. 
In such cases, priorities would have to be adjusted in the light of 
the relative importance of various proposals to national needs; in 
particular, high priority would have to be given to some defence 
and developmental works, even though they might be in areas at 
present sparsely populated. The National Works Council, and not 
the open market, was the proper place to fight out the relative 
priorities of similar works, requiring similar labour and mate- 
rials, in different States and in different areas. The Prime Minister 
said: 
The National Works Council has been set up, not to impair the sovereignty 
of the States, but to aid the States by making it possible, through planning, to 
obtain the things necessary to carry out their programmes. 
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He considered that resolution 1 was drawn widely enough to avoid 
undue alteration of the whole plan while providing, when read in 
conjunction with resolution 6, enough flexibility to permit a State 
to make changes in the programme after having reviewed the matter 
more closely than was possible when it was first submitted to the 
Co-ordinator-General. 


Finance 


There has been little public discussion of how public investment 
is to be financed. The section on “Public Finance’ in the White 
Paper on Full Employment reaffirms that public investment will 
be varied where necessary to maintain full employment, and then 
simply states that the necessary finance will be obtained from 
the three possible sources — taxation, borrowing from the public, 
and borrowing from the central bank — according, in effect, to the 
prevailing economic circumstances. 

It has been customary in Australia to include in the annual 
Government budgets only those few works which are normally 
financed from revenue. The large part of public investment is 
financed from loans, as is reasonable in a relatively young country, 
and is excluded from the budgets. The White Paper states that 
taxation should be the main source of revenue, since it can be 
levied so as to secure more equitable distribution of incomes, and 
since it does not create a problem of interest-bearing debt. The 
limitations on the extent to which taxation can be used are recog- 
nised, but it is expected nevertheless that taxation will be at such 
a level that the yield from incomes when the economy is fully em- 
ployed will cover at least all expenditure on current items, including 
the maintenance of assets, and that it should also make some con- 
tribution towards public investment. The taxes will be designed 
to have the least possible restrictive effect on incentive and on 
efficiency. 

With regard to borrowing, the Paper points out that borrowing 
from the public, being voluntary, avoids some of the disadvantages 
of taxation, but leaves a debt on which interest has to be paid; 
and that borrowing from the Commonwealth Bank, if carried 
beyond the limit set by the availability of men and resources, 
would gravely threaten the real incomes of workers and lower 
income groups, and would result in conditions so unstable that 
full employment could not be maintained. 

Since the initial programme consists of works which would 
have been undertaken in any case, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment will accept financial responsibility only for its own section 
of the programme. Each State Government, with its associated 
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local and semi-governmental authorities, will accept financial 
responsibility for the section of the total programme to be carried 
out by that State. The local and semi-governmental authorities 
normally receive grants and loans from their State Governments. 
For instance, in 1936-37, of the total revenue of local authorities 
throughout Australia of £24.4 million, £7.1 million was received 
from Government grants. Of total loan raisings by local and semi- 
governmental authorities of £11.8 million, £2.3 million was borrowed 
from Governments. The question of “the determination of 
principles to govern the financial relationships between State 
Governments and local and semi-governmental authorities in 
regard to post-war works to be undertaken by those authorities” 
has been brought up in the National Works Council. It was agreed 
that if any member of the Council considered that some uniform 
principle should apply throughout the States to that relationship 
he should embody his views in a memorandum to the Co-ordinator- 
General of Works, who would send it on to the States. 

For works supplementary to the initial programme, the Com- 
monwealth has already indicated its willingness to discuss the 
division of financial responsibility. It has been reasonably generous 
in its financial assistance to the States in the past, and there is 
every reason to believe that it will continue to be so in the future. 


Achievements of the Council 


Summing up this long examination of the work of the National 
Works Council and of the Co-ordinator-General of Works, we have 
shown that a complete programme has been prepared of all urgent 
and important public works, however financed, to be undertaken 
immediately after the end of the war and as soon as men and ma- 
terials are available. These have been examined and co-ordinated 
by a central authority. A concentrated, centrally directed effort 
is being made to secure the complete planning to the final stage 
of preparedness for commencement of the works. The progress in 
this respect is not altogether satisfactory since a large number of 
the skilled technicians and administrative personnel are still actively 
engaged in war work. However, a substantial amount has been 
achieved, and the need to make every effort to carry the planning 
further has been brought forcibly to the notice of ail administering 
authorities throughout the country, who are constantly being 
stirred up to complete the job. The release of extra resources needed 
to complete the planning is in hand. The materials and equip- 
ment needed for beginning work are largely known, and appropriate 
authorities are proceeding to procure them. The types of labour 
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needed are being investigated, and the information will be made 
available to the demobilisation authorities and to manpower 
officers as a guide in their releases of personnel from the services 
and war industries. Arrangements are being made to ensure that 
all legal formalities, financial arrangements, and land purchases 
which have to be completed before works can commence are 
completed. 

Machinery has been established which brings the State Govern- 
ments into the formulation and execution of a nation-wide works 
policy. The nation’s representatives and administrators have 
before them a complete list of works to be done, and of the men 
and materials required. A system of priorities has been established 
which, if observed, will permit works to be taken in hand in an 
orderly way as resources become available. The priorities have 
been confirmed after responsible consideration by the National 
Works Council, which includes the Premiers of the six States. The 
States should be prepared to give considerable weight to these 
decisions on the national level, particularly as the Commonwealth 
Government will be able to back up the agreed basis of priorities 
through its control of imports and surplus defence equipment, and 
more doubtfully, through its possible control of material supplies. 


GENERAL EMPLOYMENT PoLicy 


The relationship of the public investment programmes described 
in the previous section to the economy generally is brought out 
in the following table.' Two alternative expenditure budgets are 
suggested for the second post-war year. The first allows for real 
expenditure on private consumption at about 14 per cent. per 
head above the pre-war level. It is a more probable picture than 
the second, which assumes that private consumption might be kept 
down to about 8 per cent. per head above pre-war. 

This table brings out the great difficulty that will be experienced, 
in the first two or three post-war years, in fitting in all the things 
which the community will want done with available resources. 
Spending from overseas (proceeds from exports) is beyond the con- 
trol of the Government. Expenditures by the Commonwealth and 
State Governments on defence and other current items, and on 
housing, are commitments already accepted and capable of little 
variation. The balance has to be shared between expenditure on 





1 The figures given in the table are reasonably well founded for 1938-39 and 
1943-44, but are of course purely speculative for post-war years. They are not 
figures prepared as a basis for Government planning. They are mere guesses, pre- 
pared to illustrate the approximate importance and possible movements of 
relevant sections of the Australian economy. 
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TABLE IV. EXPENDITURE BUDGET, AUSTRALIA! 
(All figures in terms of 1944-45 prices) 





First Second post-war year 








Type of expenditure 1938-39 1943-44 | post-war 
year 
(1) (2) 
£m. £m. £m. £m. £m. 
Private consumption 830 770 955 1,025 970 
Gross private investment 165 25 95 185 210 


Public expenditure on cur- 
rent goods and services: 








Defence. 15 555 230 50 50 

Other 60 55 60 65 65 
Public investment?: 

Housing 1 1 15 30 30 

Other 64 24 70 70 100 
Net spending from overseas 15 55 25 15 15 
Unemployed resources 100 — — _— — 
Maximum production 1,250 1,485 1,450 1,440 1,440 
Transfer payments 120 165 330 270 270 


























1 The subdivisions of expenditure follow those set out in the British and Australian White 
Papers on Employment Policy. ‘‘Gross” figures are used for investment in preference to “‘net"’, 
as they are considered to be more relevant to the problem of employment. The decline in total 
ay after the war reflects the probable decline in effort with the passing of war pressures. 

¢ item “‘unemployed resources’’ for 1938-39 measures estimated production forgone as a 
result of unemployment. “Transfer payments”, covering interest, pensions, child endowment, 
and so on, are included so as to convey some picture of the total financial budget involved for 
Governments. 

2 The figure of £65 million for public investment in 1938-39 is less than that suggested 
above on p. 368, which was taken as a basis for determining the size of the initial programme 
of post-war works. The difference arises on account of maintenance, much of which is excluded 
from these figures. 


private consumption, private investment, and other Government 
investment. The rate at which urgent public and private invest- 
ment can be undertaken will depend on the extent to which people 
can be persuaded to restrict their consumption. Even if consump- 
tion is kept to the minimum suggested in the second column for 
the second post-war year, ‘‘A”’ priority urgent and important works 
will take nearly two years to complete. With a more realistic 
assumption concerning the level of consumption, the initial £200 
million programme is not likely to be completed in less than three 
years. 


The Formulation of Policy 


The White Paper on Full Employment in Australia discusses 
at some length the range of problems involved in stabilising em- 
ployment. The essential requirement is that the Government 
should know what is happening in the economy. The Government 
has stated its intention of relying, in its formulation of policy for 
full employment and rising living standards, on surveys of real 
resources. It proposes to maintain a continual up-to-date and 
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detailed review of employment, of public and private investment, 
and of movements in stocks of materials and commodities. In 
particular, it intends to continue the over-all ‘‘manpower budget”’, 
instituted during the war by the War Commitments Committee, 
in connection with the war effort and essential civilian supplies. 

Dealing with the difficult problem of Commonwealth-State 
collaboration, the White Paper lists the various bodies which are 
available for consultation between the Governments. These bodies 
deal with matters of principle. In order to get greater co-operation 
both in formulation of principles and in administration, the Com- 
monwealth Government suggests meetings of Commonwealth and 
State officials, called by agreement between the Governments, to 
clarify proposals to be submitted to the Premiers’ Conference, to 
work out details of proposals agreed on in principle by that Con- 
ference, and to co-ordinate the administrative arrangements for 
carrying out those proposals. 


Private Invesiment and Overseas Spending 


Public investment is capable of being varied according to 
availability of resources but not to the extent, for instance, that 
would have been necessary to offset pre-war fluctuations in private 
investment and net spending from overseas. The White Paper 
accordingly places great stress on the need for inducing a greater 
degree of stability in these two sections of expenditure, which are 
those where fluctuations in employment are most likely to originate. 

Stability in the level of total expenditure will in itself promote 
a greater degree of stability in private investment. The Common- 
wealth Government intends to exploit low interest rates, credit 
control, and provision of research facilities as instruments for 
expanding and stabilising this investment. It is setting up, within 
the Commonwealth Bank, an Industrial Finance Department, 
to encourage the establishment and expansion of small busi- 
nesses. 

The Government will also contribute what it can to the solution 
of the difficult problem of stabilising net spending from overseas. 
Its proposals for an International Employment Agreement! are 
designed to secure the maintenance of stability in the level of inter- 
national demand. It will support measures for expanding world 





' Cf. I.L.0.: International Labour Conference, Twenty-sixth Session, Phila- 
delphia, 1944: Record of Proceedings (Montreal, 1944), Appendix V, p. 312, for the 
text of the “‘ Draft International Employment Agreement” contained in a draft 
——— which was submitted to the Conference by the Australian Government 

elegation. 
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trade and for mitigating fluctuations in commodity prices. It 
realises that, without such international collaboration, its task of 
maintaining full employment might be made practically impossible 
by violent fluctuations and a chronic tendency to contraction in 
net spending from overseas. 


Public Investment 


The level of public investment will depend partly on the level 
of private investment and net spending from overseas; and partly 
on the success of Australian Governments in getting public works 
listed and completely planned to the stage where they can be 
started immediately, and on the firmness of their intention to use 
these works as instruments for developing the country and main- 
taining full employment. 

The National Works Council, under the leadership of the 
Commonwealth Government, clearly appreciates the advantages 
of listing works projects, and has taken preliminary steps to arrange 
for the preparation of long-term programmes. The strong interest 
in this aspect has emerged at each meeting of the Council, and these 
long-term programmes are in abeyance only because of the lack of 
resources for their preparation. The Council and the office of Co- 
ordinator-General of Works have been created ostensibly to cover 
only the war and immediate post-war years. But there is no con- 
stitutional reason why they should not continue indefinitely, and 
there should be no political opposition as long as the Council works 
well from the point of view of the State Governments. These 
Governments have in fact much to gain from the continued exis- 
tence of the Council and the Co-ordinator-General. The State 
Governments have always considered that the Loan Council has 
unduly restricted their expenditures. 

The National Works Council in future will be able to determine 
whether works suggested by the States or Commonwealth are use- 
ful in developing the national estate, and in giving employment to 
men who would otherwise be left idle. In the face of a recommenda- 
tion from the Co-ordinator-General of Works, accepted by the 
National Works Council, that a programme of works was useful 
and that the resources to carry out that programme were available, 
it would be inconceivable that the Loan Council, composed of sub- 
stantially the same membership, could refuse finance for the works. 
The people of Australia believe deeply in the need for and practi- 
cability of full employment. This belief has grown from their ex- 
periences in the depression and in the war, which have been widely 
discussed, and the significance of which is sufficiently well under- 
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stood to lead them to look to their Governments, particularly the 
Commonwealth Government, to make the achievement of full 
employment possible. 

Commonwealth and State Government officials believe that 
there are enough useful works to be done in Australia to use up all 
resources likely to be available to building and construction indus- 
tries for many years. Rural development plans call for enormous 
expenditures on water supplies and irrigation schemes, on sewerage, 
on housing, and on the extension of electricity systems. Most 
cities need substantial rebuilding programmes, and a complete 
overhaul of their transport systems. Hospital and school buildings 
are seriously inadequate, and many of those that exist should be 
scrapped as soon as resources are available for their rebuilding. 
Railway gauges have yet to be unified, and a recent report by Sir 
Harold Clapp on only part of this problem recommends expenditure 
of £77 million spread over eleven years. The manpower required 
amounts to 103,000 man-years, including 77,000 unskilled man- 
years. The peak period for labour requirements would be the 
third year, when 17,500 man-years would be needed. 

It is realised by the Commonwealth Government that machinery 
is required to search out the public works projects which might 
be considered for incorporation in a public works reserve. For this 
task, it is hoped that it will be possible to use machinery which is 
being established in the States through the Regional Planning 
Organisation. It is intended that surveys of the basic resources 
of each region will be undertaken through these regional planning 
authorities under the general guidance of State Governments. 
From these surveys, suggestions will come for the conservation or 
utilisation of the natural resources of the various regions. The 
Co-ordinator-General and his State Co-ordinators will then deter- 
mine which of the suggestions warrant comprehensive examina- 
tion. These officers will arrange for detailed investigation of these 
works, and for their subsequent consideration by the National 
Works Council, with a view to their complete planning in advance, 
so that the works can be held in readiness for execution as soon as 
business activity threatens to decline. There is no shortage of work 
to be done. We cannot yet make a judgment as to whether that 
work can be so organised as to be available as a ‘“‘public works 
reserve”, capable of quickly and substantially offsetting varia- 
tions in other forms of employment. One thing is certain: popular 
will, Government intention, inter-governmental machinery, and 
administrative drive are being concentrated on the problem with 
real enthusiasm. If the problem is capable of reasonably satisfactory 
solution, Australia is in a favourable position for attaining that 
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solution, in spite of the serious constitutional obstacles standing 
in the way of national action. 

The Commonwealth Government is aware of the limitations 
on using public works expenditure to offset variations in other 
types of expenditure as a means to full employment. Its state- 
ments about expanding and contracting public expenditure in this 
way are comparatively modest, and it clearly places great emphasis 
on the need permanently to expand public investment, if necessary 
at the expense of cutting the peaks of the booms off private invest- 
ment, in order to ensure the stability of a greater section of total 
expenditure. That at least is presumably the significance of the 
statement in the White Paper on Full Employment quoted at the 
beginning of this article. It is stated there that if resources avail- 
able for production of capital goods are inadequate to meet all the 
demand for public and private investment, the Commonwealth 
and State Governments should give priority to those projects which 
are of greatest importance to the community. 















INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
DrRECTOR’S REPORT 


This volume forms Report I prepared by the International 
Labour Office for the 27th Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference (Paris, October 1945). For further particulars, see the 
“Bibliography”’ section. 


THe MAINTENANCE OF HIGH LEVELS OF EMPLOYMENT DURING THE 
PERIOD OF INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION AND RECONVERSION 


This is Report II prepared by the Office for the 27th Session of 
the International Labour Conference. 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG WORKERS 
(First Discussion) 


This is Report III prepared by the Office for the 27th Session 
of the International Labour Conference. 


REPORTS ON THE APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS 
(ARTICLE 22 oF THE CONSTITUTION) 


This is Report VI prepared by the Office for the 27th Session of 
the International Labour Conference.' 


THE TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT OF DISABLED PERSONS: 
A PRELIMINARY REPORT 


A note on the volume recently published by the Office under the 
above title is given in the “Bibliography”’ section.? 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The quarterly instalment of the Legislative Series for July- 
September 1945 has just been published. 


This instalment contains reprints and translations of legislative measures in 
the Argentine Republic, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ireland, Mexico, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Switzerland, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United States of America, and Uruguay. 

Special reference may be made to the Argentine Decree respecting conditions 
of employment of agricultural workers, the Belgian Legislative Order respecting 
social security, the revision of the Brazilian accident compensation legislation, 
the Colombian Act respecting contracts of employment, industrial organisations 





1 See below, pp. 440-441, for notes on these four reports. 
2 See below, p. 441. 
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and other labour and industrial questions, the Nicaraguan Labour Code, and the 
U.S.S.R. Decree respecting maternity benefits and family allowances. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


The Industrial Safety Survey for the second quarter of 1945 
(April-June, Volume X XI, No. 2) has just been issued. A note on 
its contents is given below, preceded by particulars for the January- 
March issue (Volume XXI, No. 1), which was published in May 
1945. 


The main feature of Volume XXI, No. 1, is an illustrated article on ‘‘Preven- 
ting Accidents in the Oil Fields of the United States"’, prepared in the Department 
of Accident Prevention of the American Petroleum Institute and forming the 
third in a series of articles on safety work in the petroleum industry. There are 
notes on the I.L.O. Correspondence Committees on Accident Prevention and on 
Industria! Hygiene, and on safety institutions and associations in Australia (New 
South Wales), Canada (Ontario), Costa Rica, and the United States; summaries 
of new safety regulations in Argentina (Mendoza), Australia, Great Britain, New 
Zealand, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States; and summaries of official 
reports in Great Britain, British Guiana, New Zealand, Switzerland, and the 
United States. 


Volume XXI, No. 2, contains the first part of a further article in the series on 
safety work in the petroleum industry: “Accident Prevention in the Marketing 
and Distribution of Petroleum Products”, by Roy S. Bonsib, Safety Director, 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), New York. It also contains notes on acci- 
dent prevention organisations in Brazil, Canada (British Columbia), Finland, 
Spain, and Sweden, and summaries of recent safety regulations in Australia (Vic- 
toria), Canada (British Columbia), and New Zealand. The section on official 
reports includes summaries of Canadian, Finnish, Hungarian, and United States 
— statistics, and of the Swiss Federal Factory Inspectorate Report for 
1943. 


Both numbers conclude with the usual reviews of books and periodicals and 
reproductions of safety posters. 


OBITUARY 
James A. WILSON 


The International Labour Office regrets to announce the death 
in Washington, D.C., on 2 September 1945 of Mr. James A. Wilson. 


Born in Erie, Pennsylvania, on 23 April 1876, James Wilson entered the service 
of the International Labour Office in Geneva in March 1936 as an adviser on Uni- 
ted States trade union questions. From July 1937 up to the time of his death, he 
was Labour Relations Counsellor at the Washington Branch Office of the I.L.O. 

He was formerly President of the Pattern Makers League of North America, 
an affiliate of the American Federation of Labor, to which position he was ap- 
pointed in 1902. He had also been Vice-President of the A.F. of L. Metal Trades 
Department, and served as a member of the Board of Labor Review in the Public 
Works Administration. 

During the last war James Wilson headed the two first Labour Missions ever 
sent from the United States to Europe; he was appointed in that capacity by Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

As Labour Relations Counsellor he rendered very great service to the I.L.O. 
Travelling constantly from State to State, he attended innumerable labour 
congresses and meetings of State federations and central councils as representative 
of the I.L.O., and thus contributed greatly towards making the I.L.O. known in 
American labour circles. James Wilson’s intimate knowledge of the American 
labour movement and his great talent for making friends made him an ideal rela- 
tions officer, whose loss is deeply regretted. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


ORGANISATION OF LABOUR SERVICES IN BOLIVIA 
AGREEMENT WITH THE UNITED STATES 


The Bolivian Government has recently announced that it has 
entered into an agreement with the United States to undertake a 
programme of “social co-operation’. The programme provides for 
the organisation of various services in the Bolivian Ministry of 
Labour and Social Welfare, and the technical training of officials. 


The agreement, based on recommendations made by the joint commission of 
Bolivian and United States labour experts in 1943 (to which was attached an ad- 
viser from the International Labour Office)!, provides that services are to be es- 
tablished in the Labour Ministry in the fields of labour statistics, industrial safe- 
ty and hygiene, actuarial studies, and workers’ housing. Specialists in each of these 
subjects are to be employed from abroad, and Bolivian officials are to receive 
training abroad in the various fields of specialisation. The two Governments will 
participate equally in financing the programme. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HYGIENE 


A Presidential Decree recently issued in Bolivia provides for 
the establishment of a Department of Industrial Safety and Hy- 
giene in the Workers’ Insurance and Savings Fund. 


The preamble to the Decree makes mention of data collected by the Fund 
which show that industrial accidents and occupational diseases have been in- 
creasing among Bolivian workers, particularly miners, and that preventive meas- 
ures must be instituted. Consequently, the Fund is ordered to establish a 
Department of Industrial Safety and Hygiene, under the direction of a specialist 
to be recommended by the International Labour Office. The Ministry of Labour 
and Social Welfare, charged with ensuring the application of the Decree, is to 
issue the regulations necessary to give effect to the health and safety measures 
recommended by the chief of the Department. The finances for this service are 
to be furnished through the Workers’ Insurance and Savings Fund.? 


THE BrITIsH DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRY ACT 


The British Distribution of Industry Act, 1945, received the 
Royal Assent on 15 June 1945. The provisions of the Act are 
substantially similar to those of the Bill previously summarised 
in these pages’, but one major change was made in the passage of 
the Bill through Parliament. 


The Bill as introduced provided that, in certain areas, the erection or ex- 
tension of industrial buildings with an aggregate floor space exceeding 3,000 
uare feet could take place only with the permission of the Board of Trade. 
This clause was dropped after it had met opposition in Parliament. Moreover, 
whereas the Bill provided that the Board of Trade must be notified of proposals 
to erect industrial buildings with an aggregate floor space of 3,000 square feet 
or more, and forming part of a new industrial unit, the Act requires advance 
notification of all proposals for industrial buildings with a floor space of 10,000 
square feet or more and forming part of a new industrial unit. 
The development areas, in which the Board of ‘Trade is authorised to stimulate 
industrial and social development, are defined in a Schedule to the Act as follows: 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, p. 359; I.L.0.: Labour Prob- 
lems in Bolivia: Report of the Joint Bolivian-United States Labour Commission (Montreal, 1943). 
? Communication from the I.L.O. Correspondent, La Paz. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, p. 629. 
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the North Eastern Development Area, comprising Tyneside, County Durham, 
and parts of the North Riding of Yorkshire; the West Cumberland Development 
Area; the South Wales and Monmouthshire Development Area; and the Scottish 
Development Area, which includes the cities of Glasgow and Dundee and the 
whole or parts of the counties of Dumbarton, Lanark, Renfrew, Ayr, Dumfries, 
Stirling, West Lothian and Midlothian. Not later than three years from the date 
of the Act, the Board of Trade is required to take into consideration the question 
whether any area should be added to or removed from the Schedule. Orders to 
effect additions or removals may not be made without prior consultation with 
the local authorities concerned, and are not effective until approved by each 
House of Parliament.' 


THE REGULATION OF CONDITIONS OF WORK IN FRENCH 
AGRICULTURE 


Under an Order of 7 July 1945 joint labour committees were 
to be set up in French agriculture for the purpose of preparing 
regulations on conditions of work which will take effect after ap- 
proval by the Minister of Agriculture and the Minister of Labour. 
The administration of the Order was dealt with in a Decree and a 
further Order of the same date. 


Object of the Order. 


The preamble to the Order ane out that, apart from the measures relating 
to the holidays with pay and housing of agricultural workers, their conditions 
of employment have hitherto not been subject to regulations similar to those 
adopted for the protection of industrial and commercial workers. The reason 
for the absence of general measures in the case of agricultural workers lies in the 
impossibility of framing regulations that will be applicable throughout the country. 
Owing to the variety of conditions in the different regions, of their climate 
and methods of cultivation, all that is possible is to adopt regulations for parti- 
cular areas and for particular kinds of work. Although in the many farms in 
France which are run as family undertakings there is not the same need for 
labour regulations as in non-agricultural undertakings, measures should be adopt- 
ed to improve the conditions of the workers on large and medium-sized farms. 
A certain degree of regulation of a temporary and scattered character is to be 
found in the collective agreements resulting from the Collective Agreements 
Act of 1919?, but this is not a sufficient substitute for impartial regulation by an 
administrative authority. 

The object of the new Order is, therefore, to entrust to joint committees, 
having a full knowledge of the particular character of agricultural work in their 
respective areas, the task of drafting regulations adjusted to the local conditions 
and methods of cultivation. Besides thus aiming at a substantial improvement 
in the conditions of wage earners in agriculture, the Order should help to keep 
the necessary labour force on the land. 


Appointment of Joint Committees. 


By an Order of the prefect in each department, a joint labour committee for 
agriculture is to be set up, consisting of an equal number of representatives of 
employers and workers. The committee, under the chairmanship of the depart- 
mental director of agricultural services assisted by a labour inspector, will have 
six regular members and six substitute members designated on the recommenda- 
tion of the most representative organisations of employers and workers. 

Local joint committees may be set up if this is considered necessary in view of 
the variety in the natural conditions or methods of cultivation in the department. 

In each administrative region an Order of the commissioner of the Republic 
will provide for the similar appointment of a joint labour committee for agri- 
culture, under the chairmanship of the regional director of agricultural services 
assisted by a divisional labour inspector. This committe will have six to ten regu- 
lar members and six to ten substitute members, representing employers and 


1 Ministry of Labour Gasetie, July 1945. 
2 Cf. 1.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1919, Fr. 1. 
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workers in equal numbers and designated by the commissioner on the recom- 
mendation of the prefects. The principal function of the regional committees 
will be to co-ordinate the recommendations made by the different departmental 
committees in the region. 

The sittings of the committees will be attended by the officer responsible for 
supervising social legislation in agriculture and a representative of the Adminis- 
tration of Forests and Waterways. 


Drafting of Labour Regulations. 


It will be the duty of the departmental joint committee to submit to the 
prefect a scheme of regulations, prepared, if occasion arises, by the local joint 
committees and revised by itself, for application not only to the workers em- 
ployed in agricultural undertakings but to the staffs of agricultural organisa- 
tions, in particular, agricultural co-operative societies, agricultural mutual cre- 
dit funds, agricultural mutual insurance funds, etc., and undertakings speciali- 
sing in threshing and other agricultural work. 

The proposed regulations must deal with the following particulars, among 
others: the classification of agricultural workers; the minimum rates of wages 
applicable to the different classes of workers; the minimum conditions of remune- 
ration for handicapped workers; the payments in kind usually made to the 
workers and the calculation of their cash value (this calculation is to be based 
on the cost price in the case of articles produced on the farm, and otherwise on 
the sales price to the consumer); the length of the normal working day or year, 
according to the class of the worker or the undertaking; the conditions for grant- 
ing weekly rest periods and public holidays, according to the class of the worker 
or the undertaking; the methods of applying the system of annual holidays with 
pay; the period of notice for terminating the contract of employment. 

The regulations proposed by the joint committees may not contain provi- 
sions contrary to the laws and regulations in force, but may provide for more 
favourable conditions. 

After examining the proposals submitted by the departmental joint commit- 
tee, the prefect will draft an order, which after amendment, if necessary, by 
the commissioner of the Republic and consultation with the regional joint 


committee, will take effect subject to the approval of the Minister of Agri- 
culture and the Minister of Labour and Social Security. The provisions of the 
order will apply to all persons concerned in the undertakings covered, irre- 
spective of any local custom or any provision to the contrary in a contract of 
employment or collective agreement. 


Penal Provisions. 


Apart from any action for damages that may be brought by a worker or 
employer covered by the new regulations in the event of failure to apply them, 
contraventions of orders that have been made binding may be punished by a fine of 
60 to 180 francs (200 to 1,200 francs for a second offence) multiplied by the num- 
ber of persons employed in conditions contrary to provisions of the regulations.' 


Administration. 


The Decree of 7 July 1945 provided that the departmental joint committees 
were to be set up within fifteen days of its date of publication (19 July 1945), 
and that within a month of the same date they were to submit their draft regula- 
tions to the prefects. Within one month of the same date, the regional joint 
committees were to be set up, and within the following ten days the commission- 
ers of the Republic were to submit to the competent Minister the draft regu- 
lations prepared by the regional committees. 

Under the second Order of 7 July 1945 the prefects were to request the depart- 
mental federations of farmers’ unions belonging to the General Confederation of 
Agriculture and the departmental trade unions of agricultural workers affiliated 
with the General Confederation of Labour and the French Confederation of 
Christian Workers to send in their proposals regarding the appointment of the 
representatives of employers and workers respectively on the departmental joint 
committees. 

The members of the regional, departmental, and local committees must be 
of French nationality. They are appointed for a period of one year and are 
eligible for reappointment.? 


1 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 8 July 1945, p. 4163. 
2 Idem, 19 July 1945, p. 4426. 
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ORGANISATION OF PRODUCTION IN THE U.S.S.R. 


In an article discussing some problems of the organisation of 
production, the U.S.S.R. People’s Commissar for Tank Produc- 
tion describes some of the new methods of organisation which were 
used in Soviet industrial undertakings during the war. 


The Stakhanovist movement for increasing output, which arose in the Donets 
coalfield in 1935, continued to develop during the war years and was one of the 
principal factors in the increased production of munitions. The rise in the output 
of tanks, for example, in 1944 as compared with 1943 was 25.4 per cent., without 
any increase in the number of workers employed. Some undertakings even 
raised their output although they reduced the number of their workers. One fac- 
tory, for instance, reduced its staff by 1 per cent. in 1944 as compared with 
1943, but increased its production by 10.3 per cent. 

Among the methods used for increasing output, reference is made to the 
growth of the number of workers able to operate several machine tools at a time, 
and in that of workers able to do more than one kind of job. In the production 
of tanks the former group increased by about one third during the first four 
months of 1945, and the latter by over one fifth. 


Amalgamation of Working Teams. 


A new method, recently adopted, consists in amalgamating working teams, 
or brigades, which hitherto consisted only of a small number of workers. In 
this way some of the supervisory staff and of the skilled workers can be released 
for employment in other factories and workshops. The system was introduced 
on the proposal of the head of a team of welders in a factory producing armour- 

late for tanks. By combining two electrical welders’ teams and two neigh- 
uring workshops, it was possible to release three foremen, one head foreman, 
three heads of teams, and eight skilled workers from their work, in spite of which 
the output of tank turrets increased by 250 per cent. The article points out 
that the initiative taken in this factory is of wider importance than the setting 
free of workers within particular teams. It continues: 


This initiative goes beyond the limits of any one team, and raises impor- 
tant questions of principle affecting the organisation of production in our in- 
dustry. It aims at improving the structure of management of undertakings, 
workshops, sections, and teams, and at setting free part of the supervisory 
staff and skilled workers. 





During the first four to five months of application of this new method, the 
tank industry succeeded in winding up 115 small workshops, 513 sections, and 
over 600 working teams, thus setting free 6,087 workers (2,297 engineers and 
technicians and 3,790 skilled workers) and making it possible to send over a 
thousand skilled workers, engineers, and technicians to undertakings now being 
reconstructed. The rapid reconstruction of the Stalingrad tractor factory and 
of some tank factories is ascribed very largely to the adoption of these methods. 


Raising of Workers’ Efficiency. 

The application of the new method has been much facilitated by the im- 
provement in the efficiency of workers, foremen, etc., during the war. Tens of 
thousands of young, unskilled workers have been employed during this period in 
the munitions factories set up in new areas. Thousands cf skilled workers, heads 
of workshops, etc., have had to adjust themselves to new conditions of work in 
factories which have changed over from peacetime to wartime production. A 
very large number of small production teams, sections, and workshops, have been 
formed. At first the leaders, including a considerable number of former workers, 
were not capable of directing the work of large units. For example, in one fac- 
tory there were over 500 teams of two to four workers each, and 230 foremen, 
each responsible for supervising the work of 8-15 workers. 

This situation has changed in the tank industry, as in other branches. During 
the war years workers and leaders alike have acquired experience and skill and 
no longer need to be supervised so closely. In 1943 and 1944 about 145,000 work- 
ers coming under the People’s Commissar for Tank Production attended training 
courses, and during these two years 60,000 new workers acquired skills. The 
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many small and scattered production units thus form an obstacle to increased 
output and make the planning of production more difficult. Hence the structure 
of the undertakings must be improved so as to bring them into line with technical 
progress. During the war years technical equipment made rapid advances. New 
methods and mechanical processes were introduced, and at the same time there 
were numerous improvements in quality. 

In conclusion the article points out that in no case must the new method 
of amalgamating small workshops and creating large units be applied in a me- 
chanical way. In each case the possibility of amalgamation must be studied 
in detail, and new methods should not be adopted unless it is found that their 
application will lead to an increase in output.! 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


THE TRIPARTITE LABOUR ORGANISATION IN INDIA 
Si1xtH SESSION OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE 


The sixth session? of the Standing Committee of the Tripartite 
Labour Organisation in India was held in New Delhi on 17 March 
1945, with Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Member for Labour of the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council, in the Chair. 


The two major items on the agenda were Prof. B.P. Adarkar’s report on health 
insurance for industrial workers in India? and the question of the revision of the 
Constitution of the Tripartite Labour Organisation.‘ 

The members, including those representing employers and workers, expressed 
warm appreciation of the Adarkar Report. A note proposing certain amend- 
ments to the scheme, prepared by two officials of the International Labour Office 
who visited India in response to an invitation from the Government to assist 
in the consideration of the scheme, was also referred to the Committee. There 
was general agreement that it was advisable to extend the scope of the scheme 
to all organised industries and perennial factories.’ It was also agreed that the 
Central Government should proceed with the preparation of an insurance scheme, 
incorporating in it, if possible, sickness as well as maternity and employment 
injury benefits, and chat, after consulting the provincial Governments and 
workers’ and employers’ organisations, a Bill embodying the main proposals 
should be introduced in the Central Legislature. 

In a memorandum on the revision of the constitution of the Tripartite Labour 
Organisation submitted to the Committee, it was suggested that a Labour Wel- 
fare Committee, including representatives of various industries, should be set 
up to deal with questions relating to labour welfare and the administration 
of labour laws, and that the Labour Conference and its Standing Committee 
should confine themselves to such subjects as terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, labour legislation, and social security. It was agreed that a subcommittee 
should be appointed to examine these proposals.® 


APPOINTMENT OF A LABOUR COMMITTEE IN THE CANADIAN 
DEPARTMENT OF RECONSTRUCTION 


A Labour Committee was set up on 25 May 1945 in the Cana- 
dian Department of Reconstruction to draft’ plans and procedure 


1 Pravda, 16 Apr. 1945. 

? For an account of the proceedings of the previous session, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 639. 

3 Idem, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, pp. 459-464: “‘Health Insurance for Industrial Workers in 
India: The Adarkar Report”. 

4 Idem, Vol. LI, No. 3, Mar. 1945, p. 356. 

5 According to the Indian Factories Act, 1934, perennial factories are factories operating more 
than 180 days in the year. 

6 The Vanguard (Delhi), 19 Mar. 1945. 

7 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 1, Jan. 1945, p. 68. 
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for regular meetings between the Minister of Reconstruction and 
representatives of organised labour, with a view to obtaining the 
co-operation and assistance of labour in formulating and imple- 
menting the policies of the new Department. The members of the 
Committee, appointed on the recommendation of the principal 
labour organisations in Canada, are: Mr. John W. Bruce, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Reconstruction and Rehabilitation, 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada; Mr. Pat Conroy, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Canadian Congress of Labour; Mr. Alfred Charpentier, 
President, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour; Mr. 
A. G. Kelly, Chairman, Dominion Joint Legislative Committee of 
the Railroad Transportation Brotherhood.'! 


Previously, on 29 April 1945, the Minister of Reconstruction had addressed 
a letter to the major labour organisations in Canada, in which he outlined the 
steps being taken with a view to enlisting the co-operation of labour in the work 
of reconstruction. An officer of the Department, Mr. H. Carl Goldenberg, had 
been appointed Labour Adviser, whose function was ‘‘to keep in contact with 
labour organisations, to know their views, and accordingly to advise on recon- 
struction problems and policies as they affect labour’; to assist the Minister at 
meetings with representatives of labour organisations and in receiving and study- 
ing the submissions of these organisations to the Department; and to act as 
“liaison officer between the Department of Labour and the Department of Re- 
construction since the policies of these two Departments are of mutual concern”’. 

The Minister explained that preliminary meetings of the proposed Committee 
would be for the purpose of formulating a procedure to enable the views of workers 
in the various industries to be presented on the problems which particularly con- 
cern them. 

The regional reconstruction councils that were being set up in all the provinces 
of Canada would each include labour representatives: 


It is the duty of these regional councils to keep currently advised on re- 
construction problems within the region and to assist the Department therein. 
Through direct representation on the council labour will therefore be in a 
position to co-operate in the solution of reconstruction problems arising 
within the region. 


The Minister emphasised the need for labour-management co-operation if 
the desired results were to be achieved from the Government's post-war employ- 
ment policy. He said: 

It is apparent that unless there is close co-operation between labour and 
management in the reconstruction and post-war years, we shall not be able 
to attain the high standard of living which is our goal. That co-operation 
must be achieved jointly by the two parties in industry, namely labour and 
management. In regard to labour-management co-operation, we can benefit 
from our wartime industrial experience. Labour has acquired in the war 
years a more positive role in industry through adoption of the principle of 
joint consultation on production problems through labour-management com- 
mittees. The Industrial Production Co-operation Board has been functioning 
for more than two years in setting up such committees.? 


He reiterated the Government's intention of continuing to encourage and 
promote the formation of joint production committees in the reconstruction and 
post-war period. 

In furtherance of this policy, it is proposed to encourage labour-manage- 
ment co-operation at whatever level mutually acceptable organisation can 
be achieved. As we approach the initial period of reconstruction, I ask in- 
dustry to join with labour in setting up the most appropriate and most effective 
type of machinery for co-operation in order that we may, through our joint 





1 Labour Gazette, June 1945, p. 796. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 1944, p. 660; Vol. L, No. 2, 


Aug. 1944, p. 223; No. 4, Oct. 1944, p. 507. 
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efforts, reach and maintain the high and stable level of employment and in- 
come which we have declared to be our goal.! 


PARTICIPATION OF OCCUPATIONAL ORGANISATIONS IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES 
IN FRANCE 


As previously recorded in these pages, two French Orders, of 
16 January 1945 and 13 December 1944 respectively, provided for 
the nationalisation of the Renault factories and of the coalfields 
in the Departments of the Nord and Pas-de-Calais, and specified 
that representatives of the staff were to be included in the agencies 
responsible for administering the nationalised undertakings.? The 
composition and functions of these agencies were defined in two 
Decrees, described below. 


Administration of the National Renault Factories. 


A Decree of 7 March 1945 governs the organisation and working of the 
National Renault Factories and defines the respective functions of the President 
and General Manager, the Governing Body, and the works committees, for whose 
appointment provision had been made in the Order of 16 January. 


The President and General Manager. The President and General Manager of 
the undertaking is appointed by a Decree issued on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Industrial Production after consultation with the Minister of National 
Economy. He is in charge of the general direction of the undertaking and exercises, 
in addition to his administrative powers, supervision over the entire staff. He 
enters into individual contracts of employment or collective agreements, and 
engages or dismisses members of the staff of every category, under the conditions 
prescribed in such contracts and agreements. He also acts as chairman of the 
Governing Body and of the central works committee. 


The Governing Body. The Governing Body consists of the President and 15 
other members appointed by order of the Minister of Industrial Production, as 
follows: two members designated by the Minister of Industrial Production, one of 
whom is to serve as vice-chairman; one member each designated by the Ministers 
of National Economy, Finance, Public Works and Transport, Labour and Social 
Security, and War; two members designated by agreement between the Minister 
of Industrial Production and the Minister of Public Works and Transport to 
represent users of motor vehicles; three representatives of manual workers; one 
representative of salaried employees and foremen; and two representatives of 
engineers and heads of services. The staff representatives are chosen by the 
Minister of Industrial Production from among the regular staff delegates to the 
central works committees. 

Members of the Governing Body, with the exception of the President, are 
appointed as a rule for a term of six years, but one third of their number are re- 
newed every two years reckoned from the date of the first appointment. 

The Governing Body is convened by the chairman whenever its services are 
required and must meet at least ten times a year. It may also be called together 
under exceptional circumstances on the application of two thirds of its members. 
One half of its members constitute a quorum, and decisions are taken by the 
majority vote of those present; in case of equal voting, the chairman has the 
casting vote. 

A record of the proceedings of each session, signed by the chairman, is first 
adopted by the Governing Body and then sent to the Ministers of Industrial 
Production, National Economy, and Finance. 

The main duties and powers of the Governing Body are as follows: 


(1) Examination and approval, for each financial period, of production pro- 
grammes and programmes of expansion or reconstruction; 





1 Labour Gazette, May 1945, p. 620. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945: “‘Economic and Social Policy 
in France”, by C. BETTELHEIM, pp. 732-733. 
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(2) Approval of plans for the establishment of new factories or new branches 
of the undertaking; 

(3) Preliminary examination and approval of estimates of income and expendi- 
ture; 

(4) Examination and approval of the President’s annual report to the 
Minister; 

(5) Preliminary examination and approval, for each financial year, of the 
working account, the profit and loss account, the balance sheet for the previous 
year, and the proposed distribution of profits; 

(6) Approval of long- and short-term loans, even if they do not imply giving 
security or mortgages, and previous approval of all issues of bonds; 

(7) Approval of purchases and sales of real property and of the establish- 
ment of securities or mortgages; 

(8) Approval of investments in other undertakings under conditions specified 
by the Order of 16 January 1945. 


In case of disagreement between the Governing Body and the President, the 
latter may refer the matter to the Minister of Industrial Production, who will 
make a decision after consultation, if necessary, with the Minister of National 
Economy or the Minister of Finance. 

The President will report to the Governing Body on all important develop- 
ments in the general administration of the undertaking, the carrying out of pro- 
duction programmes, the development of capital goods, and the financial position. 

Members of the Governing Body are pledged to professional secrecy. 


Works committees. The Decree provides for the appointment of a central 
works committee attached to the general manager of the National Renault 
Factories, and a local works committee attached to the manager of the Mans fac- 
tories of the undertaking. 

The central works committee is composed of the President, or his represen- 
tative, and a delegation of the staff, consisting of 11 titular delegates and 11 
substitutes who will replace titular members when they are absent. The mem- 
bers of the staff delegation are appointed as follows: (1) five titular members 
and five substitutes from manual workers of the Boulogne-Briancourt factories; 
(2) one titular member and one substitute from the salaried employees of these 
factories; (3) two titular members and two substitutes from their supervisory 
staff; (4) two titular members and two substitutes from the engineering staff; 
and (5) one titular member and one substitute to represent the local works com- 
mittee of the Mans factories. 

The local works committee of the Mans factories is composed of the manager 
of the undertaking, or his representative, and a delegation of the staff consisting 
of five titular members and five substitutes, chosen as follows: two titular members 
and two substitutes from manual workers; one titular member and one sub- 
stitute from salaried employees; one titular member and one substitute from the 
egeaey staff; and one titular member and one substitute from the engineering 
stall. 

The duties and powers of the central and local works committees are sub- 
stantially the same as those outlined in the Order of 22 February 1945 relating 
to works committees in general.! 

The procedure for electing, appointing, replacing, and dismissing representa- 
tives of the staff on the central and local works committees will be fixed by Decree .? 


Administration of the National Coalfields of the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais. * 


A Decree of 4 May 1945 provides for the appointment of a President and 
General Manager, an Advisory Council, and works committees to administer 
the nationalised coal mines. 


The President and General Manager. The President is appointed by Decree 

of the Minister in charge of mines. He is assisted by five assistant general mana- 
rs and a general secretary. He directs the working of all mines placed under the 
ational Coalfields. In addition to his general administrative functions, he may 
conclude individual contracts of employment and collective agreements, appoint 
or dismiss any member of the staff (managerial, salaried, or wage earning), and 
fix their salaries, wages, remittances, bonuses and share of profits in accordance 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, p. 770. 
2 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 8 Mar. 1945, p. 1215, 
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with the individual contracts and collective agreements and with the regulations 
in force. 


The Advisory Council. The Advisory Council attached to the President con- 
sists of 24 members: nine representing the State, eight the various categories of 
staff, five the coal-consuming industries, and two the companies that formerly 
operated the mines. 

The President is chairman of the Council and must keep it informed of the 
progress of work programmes, the results of operation, the conditions of work, 
and the financial position. He must also consult it concerning the issue of long- 
term loans, and proposals to set up new commercial or industrial establishments 
or new branches of the undertaking. 

The President may refer to the Advisory Council, or its permanent executive, 
any question on which he thinks it useful to have its advice. 


Works committees. The Decree provides for staff representation at three 
levels: local works committees in each pit or industrial undertaking; group works 
committees attached to the management of each group of mines, as defined by 
decision of the President; and a central social services committee attached to the 
general management of the National Coalfields. 

Each local works committee is composed of the head of the undertaking and 
the engineers, on the one hand, and a delegation of the staff, on the other, con- 
sisting of: the miners’ safety inspectors and the workers’ delegates and their 
respective substitutes; representatives of underground and surface manual work- 
ers; and representatives of the supervisory staff. 

Each group works committee consists, on the one hand, of the manager of 
the group of mines, or his representative, assisted by the heads of the principal 
services, and, on the other, of a delegation of the staff, which includes representa- 
tives of trade unions and of the miners’ safety inspectors, the workers’ delegates, 
the engineers, the supervisory staff, and the salaried employees, as well as re- 
presentatives of the workers’ members of the local works committees. 

Finally, the central social services committee is composed of the President, 
or his representative, the director of social services, and a delegation of the staff, 
comprising three titular delegates and three substitutes from the manual workers; 
one titular delegate and one substitute from the supervisory staff; one titular 
delegate and one substitute from the salaried employees; one titular delegate 
and one substitute from the engineering staff; one titular delegate and one sub- 
stitute each (from different categories of staff) appointed by each of the works 
committees set up in the different groups of mines. 

The local and group works committees have the same rights and duties in 
the social and economic field as those conferred on works committees by the 
above-mentioned Order of 22 February 1945. 

The central social services committee is required to co-operate with the 

‘ President in the management of all social services established for the benefit of 
the staff of the National Coalfields or their families, irrespective of the method 
of financing the services.! 


AMENDMENTS TO THE VENEZUELAN LABOUR ACT 


By an Act of 4 May 1945 those provisions of the Venezuelan 
Labour Act of 16 July 1936? which deal with the duration of con- 
tracts of employment, profit-sharing, and the tasks and composi- 
tion of industrial associations were amended or extended. A sum- 
mary of these amendments is given below. 


General Provisions. 


The new Act repeals the provision giving the status of employer to public 
bodies, and provides that members of the armed forces, public employees, and 
agricultural workers are not covered by the Labour Act or the regulations derived 


from it. 


1 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 5 May 1945, p. 2545. 
2Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LIX, No. 10, 7 Sept. 1936, p. 290; I.L.0.: Legis- 


lative Series, 1936, Ven. 2. 
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Contracts of Empioyment. 


Contracts of employment may be concluded for a specified task, or for a definite 
or indefinite culled of time. In the first case they terminate with the com- 
pletion of the task; in the second, at the end of the time stated, which must not 
exceed one year in the case of wage earners, and five years in that of salaried 
employees; in the third case they may be terminated by either party at any time 
provided that notice of one week, fifteen days, or one month is given after un- 
interrupted employment for one month, six months, or one year, respectively. 
Instead of giving notice, however, either party may pay the other a sum equal 
to the wages due for a period cummnention to the term of notice. The con- 
tract may also be terminated at the desire of either party, and without notice 
or payment of compensation, in circumstances justifying such a step, namely: 
by mutual consent of the parties; for valid reasons specified in the contract; and 
for other reasons under legal provisions applicable to contracts of employment. 
When the worker is unjustly dismissed for reasons outside his control, or 
resigns for sufficient reason, the employer is required to pay him a sum amount- 
ing, for each year or fraction of a.year over and above the first eight months 
of uninterrupted employment, to half the wages he earned for the month imme- 
diately preceding the termination of the contract. No compensation need be 
paid, however, if the contract is terminated as a result of an accident or force 
majeure which forces the undertaking to close down directly and definitively. 


Profit-Sharing. 


Undertakings are required to distribute at least 10 per cent. of their net 
profits for each financial year among their workers, with the reservation that 
no worker may receive more than the amount of two months’ wages or salary. 

Seventy-five per cent. of the share of each worker is given to him directly, 
and 25 per cent. placed on deposit by the employer in the Workers’ Bank or in 
some credit institution appointed by the Government. These savings are to 
be used for the building of hygienic low-cost dwellings and invested in other 
projects for the welfare, security, and progress of the workers. The compulsory 


savings may not be seized, attached, or made the subject of a contract, and may 
be paid to the worker or his legal representative only in case of duly attested 
permanent total disability, or to his surviving dependants in case of death. 


Industrial Associations. 


Industrial associations may be formed only for the study, defence, advance- 
ment and protection of occupational interests and for the improvement of their 
members’ social, economic, and material conditions. They have the following 
duties and powers: (a) to represent their members in regard to securing the 
observance of labour laws aa regulations, to denounce any irregularities ob- 
served in the application of these provisions, and to represent their members 
before the labour courts; (b) to conclude collective agreements and to establish 
any claims arising out of the agreements; (c) to represent their members in col- 
lective labour negotiations and disputes, especially in conciliation and arbitra- 
tion proceedings; (d) to represent their members in the exercise of their rights 
under employment contracts and in administrative or criminal proceedings 
arising out of their employment when such representation is requested by the 
persons concerned; (e) to set up mutual aid funds, co-operative societies, indus- 
trial and occupational schools, popular libraries, and clubs for sports and tourism; 
(f) to give information requested by labour officials and to co-operate with them; 
(g) to co-operate with all persons or organisations of a social character in the 
circumstances specified by the Act; (4) to take all steps needed for the economic, 
social, and material purposes stated in their constitution and rules. 

Employers’ industrial associations may be composed of employers from the 
same branch of industry, or of traders, and must have a minimum of three members. 
Trade unions may be made up of salaried employees, wage earners, or mixed 
groups, formed on the basis of the trade or occupation or of employment in one 
undertaking, and must have a minimum of 20 members in unions covering only 
one undertaking, and 40 in those composed of persons in the same occupation 
or of independent workers,' 





1 Gaceta Oficial, 10 May 1945, pp. 1-8. 
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AMENDMENT OF COLLECTIVE DISPUTES REGULATIONS 
IN GUATEMALA 


By Decree No. 64 of 11 April 1945 amendments were made to 
the Guatemalan Labour Act as promulgated by Decree No. 1434 
of 30 April 1926', and certain of its provisions respecting the right 
to strike and lockout were clarified. 


Under the Act, labour disputes must be submitted to a conciliation com- 
mittee, and if the latter fails to bring about an agreement between the parties, 
to an arbitration board; and while negotiations are taking place, there may be 
no change in the existing conditions or situation, workers may not be dismissed 
or collectively refuse to work, and strikes or lockouts may not be declared. These 
provisions are reaffirmed in the new Decree, which specifies that in cases where 
they are contravened, or the arbitration award is not complied with, the Govern- 
ment is empowered to take any measures it considers advisable and may authorise 
the dismissal of workers or intervene in the control of the undertaking. 

In line with the provision of the Act that a strike is deemed to have been 
declared if one third or more of the workers refuse to work, the Decree adds 
that a lockout is deemed to have been declared if the employer without good 
reason dismisses one third or more of his employees (wage earners or salaried 
employees).? 
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FuLt EMPLOYMENT IN AUSTRALIA 


THE COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT WHITE PAPER 


The first White Paper ever presented to the Federal Parliament 
of Australia, which was tabled on 30 May 1945, deals with the 
problem of full employment.* Because of constitutional limitations 
on the scope of activity of the Federal Parliament, the Paper is 
necessarily a statement of what the Commonwealth Government 
thinks should be done in co-operation with the six State Govern- 
ments, rather than a declaration of Central Government policy 
alone. The gist of the Paper is set forth below, followed by a sum- 
mary of its contents. 


In describing the long-term policy to be followed for maintaining full employ- 
ment, the Government states its belief that the problem of avoiding fluctuations in 
expenditure will be much simplified by the fact that private capital expenditure — 
the most important domestic source of fluctuations in expenditure — will tend itself 
to be stabilised by the existence of full employment, and by the Government’s 
announced intention of maintaining that condition. Businessmen will be en- 
couraged thereby to expect the continuance of a high and stable level of demand, 
and, in this economic environment, it should be relatively simple to encourage 
the planning of private investment on a reasonably stable basis. Similarly, 
spending from overseas on Australian goods and services, the other important 
source of fluctuations in expenditure, will tend to be stabilised if other countries 
maintain full employment. Partly from this fact arises the Australian Govern- 
ment’s insistence, in international discussions, on the need for an employment 





1Cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1926, Guat. 1. 

2 Diario de Centro América, 17 Apr. 1945, No. 38, p. 294. 

3 PARLIAMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, F, 2834: Full Employment in Ausira- 
lia (Canberra, Commonwealth Government Printer, 1945), 
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agreement whereby each country would undertake to do all in its power to main- 
tain full employment within its own territories. Domestic measures to promote 
stability of primary producers’ incomes will also tend to stabilise spending and 
——_ in Australia. A high level of public expenditure on current services 
and capital development will ensure stability in an important section of total 
expenditure. Remaining fluctuations in expenditure must be offset by making 
contrary variations in public capital expenditure sufficient, in combination with 
banking policy and other measures, to stimulate or depress private spending to 
the point where the two together will provide a demand for the total production, 
and no more, of which the economy is capable when it is fully employed. Thus 
the evils of deflation and inflation will be avoided. The policy must be so directed 
as to encourage the building up of equipment and the improvement of efficiency, 
and to ensure that the consequent increase of consumption benefits most those 
whose need is greatest. 


Introduction. 


Full employment policy will require the co-operation of all groups and parti- 
cularly, in view of constitutional limitations on __mnecmacetie of activity, of State 
Governments and local authorities. Wartime experience exposed the unnecessary 
waste of resources that went on in the pre-war economy. The attainment of 
common social objectives can be promoted by Commonwealth and State Govern- 
ment expenditure policy designed to achieve full employment in ways consistent 
with a free society. There will be no place for, or need for, ‘‘work for work's sake’’. 
Full employment and efficient production will bring advantages to all sections 
of the community. 


Employment and Expenditure. 


Employment depends on production, and therefore on demand and expendi- 
ture. Private consumption spending varies primarily with total incomes; public 
expenditure on current services depends on relatively stable Government policy. 
Private capital expenditure and spending from overseas are the sections where 
short-term fluctuations will originate; public capital expenditure has in the past 
varied in sympathy with private spending, but need not do so. 

The maintenance of full employment at home and abroad will in itself do 
much to stabilise private capital expenditure and spending from overseas. Do- 
mestic measures to stabilise primary producers’ incomes will help to stabilise 
spending and employment. Remaining fluctuations in expenditure can be offset 
only by contrary variations in public capital spending. A tendency of spending 
to decline can be offset by a small increase in public spending, which, in con- 
junction with banking policy and other measures, will encourage an expansion of 
private spending. Casual and frictional unemployment cannot be wholly avoided, 
but protection against this will be given by social insurance. This policy of public 
expenditure will provide the opportunity for a continual improvement of capital 
equipment, and should be executed in such a way as to improve efficiency. 


Maintenance of Full Employment. 


Government policy must ensure not only that total spending is high enough 
to secure full employment, but also that it is not so high as to result in an infla- 
tion of prices. It will normally be possible to secure this end without control of 
private transactions. 


Private consumption expenditure cannot easily be varied to offset temporary 
fluctuations in other types of expenditure. 


_ Public expenditure on current services is also not suitable for short-term va- 
riation. 


Private capital expenditure, being large and inherently likely to fluctuate, is 
the most critical section of expenditure. The maintenance of total spending at a 
high level will make the greatest single contribution to the stabilisation of private 
capital expenditure. Government plans, such as housing plans, will provide new 
rtunities for private investment. Low interest rates, an expansive banking 


icy, the new Industrial Finance Department of the Commonwealth Bank, and 


op 

po *“9*,* . . . . 
Government research facilities will combine to encourage steady industrial 
development. 
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Public capital expenditure to maintain and develop public assets must be higher 
than before the war if a desirable rate of economic development, and full employ- 
ment, is to be maintained. If private spending seems likely at any time to expand 
at the expense of urgent public investment, the Commonwealth and State 
Governments should determine which capital projects, public or private, are the 
more important, and accord them priority. 

Australia is fortunate in that the public works required are so diverse as to 
give employment to many kinds of labour in many places. Careful and detailed 
advance planning will be required if economic development, full employment, 
and price stability are to be harmoniously maintained. 


Spending from overseas. Instability here can be partly reduced and partly 
offset by full employment abroad, expansion of world trade, development of 
Australia’s export markets, stabilisation of primary producers’ incomes, and 
variation of public investment. The country’s need for imports is so urgent that 
Australia will always wish to import up to the limit of available funds. 


Special Problems of a Full Employment Economy. 


Full employment will give rise to problems that are not important in an 
economy in which there is considerable unemployment. 


Excess spending. The avoidance of excess spending depends on the skill with 
which Governments control their expenditure policies. Experience, research, 
and collaboration with private enterprise will steadily improve the execution of 
policy. 


Mobility of resources will be promoted if the expansion of the economy leads 
to a revival of the spirit of enterprise. It will be encouraged by the institution of 
an employment service, as recommended by the International Labour Confer- 
ence at Philadelphia, vocational training, and financial assistance to meet costs 
of moving. 


Efficiency. Critics claim that full employment would result in a disinclination 
among businessmen to trouble to seek new methods and products, and among 
workers to find new and more useful jobs. But restrictive practices and loss of 
enterprise among workers and businessmen. sprang fundamentally from the in- 
security of a fluctuating economy suffering from chronic under-employment. 
Full employment is the essential condition of the revival of enterprise, which 
will also be stimulated by Government research and training facilities, financial 
assistance, and the employment service. Tariff Board investigations will ensure 
that protection is not being used to cover up inefficient production. 


Wages. A periodical review of the basic wage, together with a continued ex- 
pansion of social services, will ensure that workers receive a fair share of increasing 
productivity. The Arbitration Court and the trade union movement should 
assume responsibility for ensuring, on the other hand, that undue sectional pres- 
sures for wage increases do not lead to a rising spiral of wages and prices. The 
Government is considering the establishment a a committee to report on possible 
changes in the principles and machinery for making adjustments in wages and 
conditions of work. 


Public finance. Public expenditure on current services will be stable except 
for long-term changes. Public capital expenditure will be varied where necessary 
to maintain full employment. Government expenditure will be financed by 
taxation and by borrowing from the public and the central bank, in whatever 
combination is best suited to the economic conditions of the time. 


Balance of overseas payments. Full employment will increase the demand for 
imports. Government policy must therefore seek the expansion and stabilisation 
of export incomes to pay for these imports. Minor fluctuations will be met from 
overseas reserves,. but a severe prolonged fall in export incomes would require a 
reduction of imports. Internal deflation — the pre-war response — would not 
be consistent with full employment policy; the reduction of imports will be 
effected instead by an adjustment of exchange rates, or by quantitative import 
control. Such action will be directed, not to expanding Australian employment 
at the expense of employment overseas, but to confining imports to available 
funds without incurring the unemployment that would result from deflation. 
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Changeover from War to Peace. 


Special features of the transition wil! be the million war employees seeking 
peacetime jobs, the heavy accumulation of civilian demands and excess spending 
power, the difficulty of avoiding both inflation and frictional unemployment. 


The machinery for the change-over includes the housing programme, soldier 
settlement, the National Works Council programme of public works, training 
facilities, expansion of key industries, and control of scarce resources and of 
prices. The co-operation of State Governments will be essential in the execution 
of this policy. 


Controls in the transition. Wartime scarcities will continue for some time; there- 
fore, controls over prices, materials supplies, and capital for public and private 
investment, and over imports will be essential to ensure that available resources 
and funds are used to the social advantage. Direction of labour wil! not be con- 
tinued. The employment service, training facilities, and re-employment and 
unemployment allowances will materially assist in the re-establishment of soldiers 
and workers in peacetime jobs. 


Reorganisation of production. Highest priority will be given to the housing 
programme. The Secondary Industries Commission is responsible for action to 
expand materials supplies, the Government Experimental Building Station is 
investigating more economical construction methods, labour is to be trained and 
made more mobile. The collaboration of the building industry is invited. 

For manufacturing industries, a preliminary survey has been made of the re- 
sources needed for conversion. These will be made available as soon as possible. 
Special attention is being given to the problem of the excess labour available, as 
a result of the war, in the heavy industries. 

Public development and capital projects are being planned in advance by the 
Commonwealth and State Governments and other public authorities, acting in 
collaboration through the National Works Council. 

The Australian Agricultural Council will deal with the reorganisation of rural 
resources. Soldier settlement will be dealt with by agreement between the Com- 
monwealth and State Governments, which will ensure that settlement is confined 
to areas and persons where prospects of success are sound. 


Machinery of Government. 


Essential information must be obtained on an up-to-date basis on all aspects 
of economic activity if the Governments are to act quickly and successfully to 
maintain full employment. In particular, statistics of employment, of public 
and private expenditure, and of movements in stocks will be essential. 


Formulation of economic policy. Major questions of economic policy cut across 
traditional departmenta! boundaries and must become the collective responsi- 
bility of the Cabinet. This will require better machinery for inter-departmental 
collaboration. In particular, the Government intends that reviews of labour re- 
quirements, such as were made during the war by the War Commitments Com- 
mittee, will be continued. 


Commenwealth-State collaboration will also need to be improved. The National 
Works Council and the Premiers’ Conference are appropriate and well-established 
instruments for consultation on matters of principle, but should be strengthened 
by meetings of Commonwealth and State officials to prepare proposals for these 
conferences of Ministers, and to work out details and administrative arrangements 
of matters agreed on by the Ministers. 


DEMOBILISATION AND RESETTLEMENT PLANS IN INDIA 


The Government of India has decided to establish, under the 
supervision of the Department of Labour, a co-ordinated organisa- 
tion for the resettlement and re-employment in civil life of de- 
mobilised members of the defence services and discharged war 
workers.!_ The central and regional sections of the organisation 
were to have been established with a nucleus staff in May 1945, 





1 For the latest previous note on the subject, see Jnternational Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 3, 
Sept. 1944, p. 370. 
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and the organisation is to be completed by the end of the year. 
Information concerning the organisation and other plans with a 
similar purpose is given below. 


Organisation for the Resettlement and Re-employment of Demobilised Persons. 


The organisation for the resettlement of demobilised persons is intended 
to establish a liaison between employers and demobilised persons and to ensure 
that the available workers and the available jobs are brought together as promptly 
and satisfactorily as possible. It will make a concerted effort to popularise the em- 
ployment of ex-service men and women by appealing to the sense of patriotism of 
the employers and by bringing home to them the advantages of employing trained 
and disciplined persons. It will also ensure that the supply of skilled labour 
is made available to, and distributed satisfactorily among, the various bran- 
ches of production. With a view to facilitating the transfer of a large number 
of workers from one job, occupation, industry or area to another, it will collect 
in advance information regarding persons likely to be seeking work, employment 
opportunities likely to be available, and the probable area by area balance of 
labour supply and demand. 


Employment offices. A network of employment offices is to be set up to facili- 
tate the registration for and placement in civil employment of demobilised 
persons. The employment offices, ten of which are already functioning under 
the Department of Labour’, will be increased to 71 by February 1946. In addi- 
tion to a central office, it is proposed to establish 9 regional offices, 2 specialised 
offices for naval and aircraft personnel, and 59 subregional offices. The spe- 
cialised offices and the subregional offices will deal with registration and place- 
ment. The regional offices will co-ordinate the work of the subregional offices 
within their respective areas and will also act as provincial clearing houses. The 
Central Office, apart from acting as an interprovincial clearing house, will co- 
ordinate the work of the regional and the specialised offices. 


Employment information bureaux. Attached to each subregional office, there 
will be a number of employment information bureaux, one for each compact 
area covering roughly 1,000 demobilised persons, to serve as a supplementary 
channel for communicating information and advice to ex-service men on all 
matters relating to their training, registration, placement, etc., and to forward 
their requests and communications to the subregional offices. 


Administrative machinery. For administrative convenience the organisation 
is divided into two sections, central and regional, and the country is divided 
into nine regions, namely, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, 
Sind and Baluchistan, Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara, the United Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa, Bengal and Assam, the Central Provinces and Berar, Bombay, 
and Madras and Coorg. 

The work of both the central and the regional sections will be supervised, 
co-ordinated and directed by a Director-General of Resettlement and Em- 
ployment, who will maintain close contact with the different departments of 
the Central Government and with the provincial Governments. The Director- 
General! will be assisted by an advisory committee, consisting of representatives 
of the Central and provincial Governments and of employers’ and workers’ 
organisations, and he will have under him at the headquarters six directorates 
dealing with employment offices and statistics, employment, technical train- 
ing, vocational training, publicity, and welfare (follow-up), respectively. The 
Directorate of Employment Offices and Statistics will supervise, integrate, and 
direct the work of the central, regional, and subregional offices. It will collect 
data regarding the number of persons likely to be demobilised and the employ- 
ment opportunities likely to be available, and all other relevant information per- 
taining to employment. The Directorate of Employment will tap all available 
sources and explore new avenues of employment and keep abreast of all post- 
war development schemes. The Directorate of Technical Training, which 
was set up in the Labour Department of the Central Government during the war?, 
will organise, in collaboration with Government factories, railways, provin- 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, p. 378. 
oan = latest previous note on the technical training scheme, see Idem, Vol. L, No. 6, Dec. 
» Pp. 482. 
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cial Governments, and civil industry, facilities for further technical training 
and apprenticeship training in factories for such demobilised technicians as 
may need them for civil employment. The Directorate of Vocational Training 
will prepare schemes for the training of ex-service men in non-engineering trades 
and vocations, and will organise training facilities in collaboration with provincial 
Governments, universities, and private institutions. The Directorate of Pub- 
licity will promote the employment of the demobilised by the Government 
and private employers. The Directorate of Welfare (Follow-up) will main- 
tain close liaison with labour welfare organisations of the Central and provincial 
Governments with a view to ensuring that the interests of ex-service men in 
civil employment are properly safeguarded. All the six directorates will have 
their regional ramifications. 

The regional organisation will be under a director of resettlement and em- 
ployment, who will co-ordinate the activities of the various sections of the 
regional organisation and will also be ex officio chairman of the national ser- 
vice labour tribunal. He will maintain close contact with the provincial Gov- 
ernments concerned, and will be assisted by an employment advisory com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives of the various departments of the Central 
Government, of employers’ and workers’ organisations, and of the Soldiers’, 
Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board. 

Each regional and subregional office will also be assisted by an employ- 
ment advisory committee, consisting of representatives of workers and of em- 
ployers, Government or private. 


Training of managerial staff. Considerable progress has been made in the 
training of managerial staff for the resettlement organisation. The services 
of an officer of the Ministry of Labour and National Service in the United King- 
dom have been obtained for conducting the training course. A staff Training 
Centre was opened on 1 June 1945 in Delhi, with 37 persons attending. Of 
these, 31 (20 civilians and 11 service men) were recruited through the Federal 
Public Service Commission, 2 were nominated by the All-India Trade Union 
Congress, 3 by the Indian Federation of Labour, and one by the State of Hy- 
derabad.? 

According to an Indian Army Order, a limited number of qualified officers 
will be released to fill posts as managers, deputy managers, and assistant mana- 
gers of employment offices, and the staff of each office will include at least 
one of these.* 

It is hoped that by March 1946 the new organisation will take complete charge 
of the resettlement of all categories of demobilised persons. Till then, the responsi- 
bility for the work will be shared by the Department of Labour and the Defence 
Department of the Central Government. 


A permanent employment service. Although the duration of the resettlement 
scheme is limited to five years, the position will be reviewed before the expiry 
of that period in consultation with the provincial Governments. The organi- 
sation will, in the first instance, be concerned with the placing of demobilised 
persons, but it is hoped that it will eventually develop into a permanent employ- 
ment service closely integrated with the economic policies for achieving full 
employment and higher living standards for the people of the country.‘ 


Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons. 


It has also been announced that the Central Government has under consi- 
deration a separate scheme for the rehabilitation of disabled persons and for 
providing them with full opportunities for suitable vocational guidance, training 
or retraining, and employment in useful work.® 





1 These tribunals were set up under the National Service (Technical Personnel) Ordinance of 
June 1940 (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 265; Vol. 
XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 484). 

2 The Vanguard (Delhi), 3 June 1945. 

3 The Statesman (Delhi), 11 May 1945. 

4 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR: A Scheme for Setting up a Co-ordinated 
Organisation to Deal with the Resettlement and Re-employment in Civil Life of Demobilised Members 
of Defence Services and Discharged Workers Engaged in War Work (Simla, 17 Apr. 1945). 

5 The Statesman, 11 May 1945. 
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Plans of Provincial Governments. 


Bombay. The Bombay Government's plan for the resettlement of returned 
soldiers provides that 50 per cent. of the permanent vacancies in the provin- 
cial services, excluding the Judicial Department, which occurred after 10 Novem- 
ber 1941, and in some cases after 2 September 1939, shall be reserved for 
candidates with approved war service involving liability to serve overseas or 
in any operational area. The remaining 50 per cent. (from 1 September 1939) 
would be filled permanently after the war from among persons who have been 
holding them on a temporary basis as well as from among candidates with ap- 
proved war service. 

The Government also proposes to give to ex-soldiers cultivable Government 
waste land on the termination of present leases granted in pursuance of its Grow 
More Food Campaign. It is furthermore considering the introduction of a 
Bill requiring the establishment in each district of a returned soldiers’ board, 
with rights of pre-emption of any land which may be put on the market and 
of acquiring land which is left uncultivated or is cultivated very poorly by 
its holders. To assist ex-service men, the Government is also planning to provide 
training in agricultural methods, co-operation, public health, and poultry rais- 
ing; to organise a labour corps for civil work such as roadmaking, bridgebuild- 
ing, etc.; and to establish co-operative workshops at suitable centres for the 
manufacture, repair, and sale of agricultural implements, hardware, machine 
tools, motor accessories, etc. The provision of such amenities as recreation 
centres, club houses, gymnasia, radios, libraries and reading rooms for ex-soldiers 
and their families in larger villages which have contributed creditably to re- 
cruiting is also contemplated.! 


Madras. The post-war plans of the Government of Madras include two 
priority schemes for the establishment of fifty co-operative agricultural colonies 
and ten co-operative workshops, which will absorb in all about 12,000 ex-ser- 
vice men.” 


Punjab. The authorities of the North-Western Railway, in collaboration with 
the Government of the Punjab, are planning to absorb the largest possible 
number of demobilised personnel of all categories. The principal measures 
for the purpose include a considerable extension of railways into the backward 
regions of the Punjab and the provision of improved amenities to passengers.® 


RELAXATION OF EMPLOYMENT CONTROL IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A Control of Engagement Order, containing revised provisions 
relating to the employment of men and women, was made on 22 
May 1945 by the Minister of Labour and National Service of Great 
Britain. The provisions of the Order constitute a substantial step 
towards relaxing employment control in response to the more 
varied needs of the transition period and yet maintaining sufficient 
control to ensure that vital reconstruction work is not hampered 
by lack of manpower. The Essential Work Orders remain in force 
with administrative relaxations, and an Essential Work (Permission 
to Terminate Employment) (Exemption) Order was made on 
8 May 1945. The chief purpose of these modifications is to allow 
the gradual retirement of persons who are over a normal age of 
retirement or who would not ordinarily be in employment, and to 
permit greater freedom of movement from one job to another. 


Control of Engagement. 


_ The power of direction, authorised in Defence Regulation 58A, is main- 
tained in the background, but the intention is to use it exceedingly sparingly 
and to rely instead on the much more limited powers of the Control of Engage- 





1 Bombay Information, 30 June 1945. 
2 The Hindu (Madras), 1 May 1945. 
3 Hindustan Times (Delhi), 11 June 1945. 
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ment Order of 22 May 1945, which came into effect on 4 June 1945. The new 
Order revokes the Nay ste (Restriction on Engagement) Order, 1941, 


the provisions of the Essential Work Orders for shipbuilding and repairing 
and for coal mining concerning engagement, and the Employment of Women 
(Control of Engagement) Order, 1943.!_ In addition, the Order enables a re- 
laxation of the control of employment of all men of military age through the 
individual deferment system; employers no longer need apply for deferment 
to retain the services of those born in 1914 or earlier. 


Scope of the new Control of Engagement Order. The Order abolishes controls 
over the engagement of men over 50 and boys under 18 years of age; but it 
maintains a general control over the engagement of men aged 18 to 50. The 
control of the engagement of women aged 18 to 40 years inclusive is main- 
tained, but additional exceptions to this rule (noted below) are made. Pro- 
vision is made to enable the Minister to reduce the upper age limits from time 
to time and thus narrow the scope of the controls. 

There are certain exceptions to this general scope, of which the most im- 
portant are: 


, (a) A woman if she has living with her a child of her own under the age 
of 14; 

(b) Ex-service men and women when they are exercising reinstatement 
rights or during their periods of paid leave following release from the services; 

(c) Employment without remuneration; 

(d) Part-time employment, i. e., employment whether with one or more 
than one employer that involves not more than 30 hours’ service weekly in all; 

(e) Employment of a casual nature, otherwise than for the employer's trade 
or business; 

(f) Employment in agriculture, horticulture or forestry (except in the 
case of males aged 16 years and over in Scotland); 

(¢) Employment as a fisherman or as a master or member of the crew of 
a fishing boat; 

(h) Employment in a managerial capacity’; 

(i) Employment in a professional, administrative or executive capacity, 
other than certain scarcity categories.* 


Nature of control. The Order controls the engagement of the workers within 
its scope by prohibiting employers from seeking to engage or engaging any per- 
son for employment except by notifying particulars of the vacancy to a local 
office of the Ministry of Lebeer and National Service or an agency approved 
under the Order and engaging a person submitted by a local office or an ap- 
proved agency. It prohibits workers from taking up employment except by going 
through a local office or approved agency, but it does not prohibit workers from 
seeking opportunities for employment. 

Re-engagement is considered as engagement but is permitted if the interval 
between the termination of the employment and the re-engagement is 14 days 
or less (except in building and civil engineering) or if the re-engagement follows 
a period of sickness (and is, for building workers, on the same site, unless per- 
_— to transfer has been obtained) or is a resumption of work after a trade 

ispute. 


Approved agencies, permits and certificates. The trade unions and employment 
agencies approved for placement purposes under the revoked Orders continue 
to be approved under the present Order; and provision is made for a possible 
extension of their activities to other persons or industries and for the approval 
of additional agencies. 

A permit may be issued to a person if the local office of the Ministry con- 
siders that the employment can most suitably be obtained by individual effort. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 191, and Vol. XLVII, No. 5, 
May 1943, p. 637; I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1942, G.B. 1 and 3. 

Vacancies for managers are excepted as such, irrespective of the qualifications of the worker 
concerned. A manager is held to be a salaried official in executive charge of a department, works, 
contract, or office, and the term can be held to include superintendents or head foremen in charge 
of other foremen. 

? Employment in a professional, administrative or executive capacity, which in general covers 
vacancies above the rank of foreman (above the grade of supervisor in offices), is generally excepted, 
but the scarcity categories listed in a Schedule to the Order are subject to control. The scarcity 
categories include professionally qualified engineers, chemists, metallurgists, and physicists, as 
well as pharmacists, dispensers, nurses, midwives, radiographers, and physiotherapists. 
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The permit allows the person to seek a certain type of employment for a given 
period without reference to a local office. 

Exemption certificates may be issued in certain circumstances to an employer, 
allowing him to engage or seek to engage workers.! 


Essential Work Orders and Other Controls. 


The Essential Work Orders, controlling the termination of employment, 
remain in force but administrative relaxations have been made. In accor- 
dance with the new Essential Work (Permission to Terminate Employment) 
(Exemption) Order, all men aged 65 years or over and women of 60 years or 
over may leave their jobs and will not be required to take other work. Women 
aged over 50 in employment may leave their work unless there are strong pro- 
duction reasons to the contrary. Women over 40 will no longer be called for 
interview or required to enter employment unless they have special qualifications 
for highly urgent essential work; they will in no case be sent away from home. 
Women with household responsibilities, whether married or single, will not be 
required to enter employment and may leave their employment. A woman 
will be allowed to join her husband on his release from the forces, but if she 
seeks other work voluntarily, she will be asked to take the most important job 
available. Other women are asked and expected to stay on their jobs, or, if 
laid off, to take other work. Some of the younger women may have to leave 
home, but no woman under 21 will be required to do so. 

Persons working away from home for three years or more will, as a rule, 
be allowed to transfer nearer home, and those who have been away for less than 
three years will be allowed to move nearer home as soon as possible. Persons 
transferred away from home who were eligible for assistance under the scheme 
for the payment of grants and allowances to transferred workers may, on release 
from employment, be given financial assistance to return home. Those who 
stay on the job away from home will continue to receive the same allowances 
as before. Those who leave their jobs without permission will not be eligible 
for assistance to return home and may forfeit their present allowances.” 


RECRUITMENT OF BELGIAN WOMEN FOR WORK IN 
LoNDON HOspPITALS 


The shortage of women for hospital domestic work in Great 
Britain, particularly in London, has led to arrangements between 
the Belgian and the United Kingdom Governments according to 
which Belgian women will be recruited for work in hospitals in 
London. The first contingent of women, about 250 in number, 
arrived in England in July 1945, and a second group were expected 
shortly thereafter. 

The women are to be employed on the same terms and conditions as are 
applicable to British women workers. The United Kingdom Embassy in Bel- 
gium, in conjunction with the Belgian Government, arranged for the workers 
to be sent over. On their arrival in London, the women were met and taken 
to a reception centre, at which they were issued with identity cards, ration 
cards, and clothing coupons, and then assigned to work in the London hospitals 
which have agreed to take part in the scheme.? 


APPRENTICESHIP AND EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG PERSONS 
IN ARGENTINA 


A Presidential Decree of 24 March 1945 amended the Decree 
No. 14,538 of 3 June 1944 regulating apprenticeship in the Argen- 
tine Republic.‘ 


1 Statutory Rules and Orders, 1945, No. 579, 22 May 1945; Ministry of Labour Gazette, June 1945. 

2 Statutory Rules and Orders, 1945, No. 560, 8 May 1945; Parliamentary Debates, House of 
Commons, 16 May 1945 (statement of the Minister of Labour and National Service); Ministry of 
Labour Gasetie, May 1945. 

3 Ministry of Labour Gazette, July 1945. The Belgian deputation which went to London to dis- 
. cuss the arrangements included two women trade unionists. 
4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 654. 
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The principal changes relate, on the one hand, to the importance attached 
to the National Apprenticeship Committee, and, on the other, to the financing 
of apprenticeship. The Decree also amends the rules fixing the number of ap- 
prentices that industrial undertakings are required to employ. This number 
will be determined with reference to the total labour force of the undertaking, 
at the rate of 30 per cent. of apprentices for the first twenty workers and 10 
per cent. for workers in excess of twenty. 

The National Apprenticeship and Vocational Guidance Committee ceases 
to be a purely advisory body and becomes an autonomous, official organisation 
responsible for supervising the enforcement of the regulations concerning appren- 
ticeship and the application of the system as a whole. To this end it will possess 
all the functions assigned under the former Decree to the Secretariat of Labour 
and Social Welfare. It will continue to be presided over by the Secretary of 
Labour, but in future it will have as vice-chairman the Secretary of Industry 
and Commerce, or an official appointed by him. The General Directorate for 
the Apprenticeship and Employment of Young Persons set up under the earlier 
Decree will now be called the General Directorate for Apprenticeship and Voca- 
tional Guidance and will be subordinate to the National Committee. 

In future it will be for the National Apprenticeship Committee to submit 
to the Executive Power, and through this to Congress, the annual budget for 
the apprenticeship services. The annual expenditure may not exceed 80 per 
cent. of the actua! resources, and the remaining 20 per cent. is to be used to 
form a reserve fund, which may be devoted to the creation and equipment of 
new apprenticeship institutions not provided for in the ordinary budget. 

The financing of apprenticeship will continue to be effected through a special 
fund, but the administration of the fund will be entrusted to the National Ap- 
prenticeship Committee and no longer to the Secretariat of Labour. Instead 
of deriving its resources primarily from credits included in the State budget, 
the fund will depend chiefly on the proceeds of the apprenticeship tax. The 
scope of the tax is extended, and will amount to 1 per cent. of the wages, salaries, 
and other remuneration paid to their workers and salaried employees by all 
industrial undertakings in the country, including industrial plants and com- 
mercial undertakings and excepting only State institutions. The reduction of 
the rate of tax to 0.20 per cent. for undertakings organising or subsidising appren- 
ticeship funds approved by the National Apprenticeship Committee will remain 
in force. Lastly, in the part of the new Decree relating to the employment of 
young persons it is provided that, as long as the abnormal conditions created 

y the war persist, the National Apprenticeship Committee may authorise 
the employment of young persons of 14-16 years up to 6 hours in the day and 
36 hours in the week. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN BRAZIL 


At a meeting of the Brazilian National Apprenticeship Council 
held in Rio de Janeiro on 14 May 1945, the President of the National 
Confederation of Industry gave an account of the development of 
the National Apprenticeship Service, which was organised in July 
1942? and is closely linked with the employers’ organisations. 


According to the statement made by the President of the Confederation, 
the National Apprenticeship Service is at present devoting attention to the 
construction of puildings to house the new vocational schools. Out of a total 
credit of 110,967,493 cruzeiros for the construction of 59 new schools in the 
principal industrial centres, 23,291,544 cruzeiros have already been used. On 
completion the buildings will be able to accommodate 24,000 apprentices. If 
the number of adult workers wishing to follow evening courses is added,f'the 
total number of pupils covered by the present system of vocational training may 
reach 40,000. 





1 Boletin Oficial, 5 Apr. 1945. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943: ‘‘Economic Organisation and 
Manpower Problems in Brazil’, pp. 728-730. 
*Communication from the I.L.O. Correspondent, Rio de Janeiro. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A COMMITTEE FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF APPRENTICESHIP IN FRANCE 


By an Order of 10 January 1945 a Committee for the Promotion 
of Apprenticeship Centres was set up in the French Ministry of 
Education under the authority of the Director of Technical Educa- 


tion. 


The Committee is responsible for keeping in touch with all public and pri- 
vate bodies interested in apprenticeship, and for studying and recommending 
measures likely to promote the establishment and development of apprentice- 


ship centres.! 


THE REGULATION OF APPRENTICESHIP IN THE Swiss HOTEL 
AND RESTAURANT INDUSTRY 


The Federal Department of National Economy in Switzerland 
recently issued regulations concerning apprenticeship in the hotel 
and restaurant industry. 


Under the first set of regulations, which are to come into force on 1 January 
1946 and to apply to service staff, the occupations concerned are defined and the 
period of apprenticeship fixed. Boys entering apprenticeship must have reached 
the age of 16 years, and girls 18 years. The apprentices are recommended to 
spend at least a year in a part of Switzerland with a different language from 
their own before they become apprenticed. 

According to the regulations, Egan of service staff must normally 
take place in an establishment which is open without interruption through- 
out the vear and has skilled staff constantly at its disposal. The cantonal au- 
thorities, in collaboration with the occupational organisations concerned, will 


draw ~ lists of establishments suitable for the training of apprentices. No 


establishment may train more than five apprentices at a time. If it employs 
only three trained waiters, there may be only one apprentice, and if it has four 
to eight employees, two apprentices. Transitional provisions fix a period of 
five years during which establishments not yet possessing the specified number 
of skilled employees may train apprentices. 

Provision may be made in the apprenticeship programme for voluntary 
training in the interval between leaving school and beginning the apprentice- 
ship, either in the establishment chosen for the apprenticeship or, in the case 
of girls, in a household other than that of their own family. Besides being taught 
the work they are to do, apprentices must be given training in handling money 
and in taking measures for preventing industrial accidents and sickness. 

The programme for the examination to be taken at the end of the appren- 
ticeship is appended to the regulations. 

Similar regulations were adopted for kitchen staff and are to come into force 
on 1 April 1946. They provide for an apprenticeship of two and a half years 
for male cooks and one and a half years for female cooks. No establishment 
may employ more than four apprentices at a time.* 





MIGRATION 


IMMIGRATION POLICY IN AUSTRALIA 


In a statement made to the Australian House of Representatives 
on 2 August 1945, the Minister for Immigration outlined future 
policy in regard to immigration. 


1 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 17 Jan. 1945, p. 226. 
2 Feuille fédérale, 12 Apr. 1945. 
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The Minister pointed out that Australia has at present a population of 
7,000,000, or a density of 2.5 persons per square mile, and that considerations 
of national defence will necessitate a vast increase in these numbers after the 
war. Such a growth of population can be brought about by increasing the birth 
rate and encouraging immigration, but neither of these developments can take 
place with satisfactory results unless provision is also made for maintaining 
a high standard of living. Experience has shown that an expanding country 
can absorb a population increase equal to 2 per cent. of the total population, 
which in Australia means a figure of approximately 140,000. The natural in- 
crease created by the excess of births over deaths has averaged in the past years 
70,000. This leaves an immigration ceiling of 70,000 a year. The Government, 
however, has firmly resolved not to encourage any immigrant to come to Aus- 
tralia until reasonable economic security can be guaranteed; and to ensure the 
success of any immigration scheme, the Department of Immigration will co- 
operate with the trade union movement, the Chamber of Manufacturers, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the primary producers’ organisations, and any other 
interested organisations. 

Several matters will have to be considered before large-scale immigration 
becomes possible. The country will have to deal with the demobilisation, re- 
habilitation, and re-employment of the men and women in the fighting services, 
and the reinstatement in peacetime industry of men and women at present 
engaged in war work. Moreover, additional housing will be needed, and ade- 
quate shipping to bring immigrants to Australia. 

The Minister quoted a statement by the retiring Governor of New South 
Wales, who had stressed the fact that there should be no immigration into Aus- 
tralia if it were to create unemployment, and suggested that new industries 
should be created, thus making necessary the immigration of a limited number 
of skilled workers. On the whole, long-range Australian immigration policy 
should aim at increasing the number of towns of about 50,000 inhabitants by 
bringing in industrial workers, rather than agricultural settlers. Moreover, 
whole families with young children should be encouraged to come to the country. 

The Minister stated that the immigration programme would be accompanied 
by a publicity campaign in Great Britain and other centres of possible European 
immigration, but he emphasised the need to deal honestly with the prospective 
immigrant. Certain difficulties are anticipated, however: a falling birth rate 
in Great Britain and in Europe will probably make these countries very un- 
willing to encourage emigration to other continents. 

Australia has already opened negotiations with the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment. The two countries are considering the granting of free passage to Aus- 
tralia to British ex-service men and their wives and dependants, and to the 
dependants of such British personnel as elect to be demobilised in Australia. 
Financial assistance may also be given to civilians in the United Kingdom who are 
not eligible under the free passage scheme. The Australian Government is also 
studying under what conditions immigrants from non-British countries should 
be selected and admitted. Moreover, a plan to bring in 50,000 orphans from 
countries devastated by the war is under consideration. Meanwhile, the Gov- 
ernment will give its support to religious and social organisations bringing in 
children for adoption. Another way of stimulating immigration consists in 
persuading manufacturers in Great Britain and other oversea countries ‘‘to 
remove their centre of production or part of it, to Australia, bringing not only 
plant and markets, but their personnel and their families as well”. Australia 
will keep the door open, within the limits of existing legislation, for healthy 
immigrants from the other Dominions, the United States, and European con- 
tinental countries, and everything will be done to facilitate their assimilation. 

In conclusion, the Minister said that the accomplishment of Australia’s 
immigration policy was something essential to national welfare and was above all 
sectional interest, and would require the support of every political party and 
of every public organisation in the community.’ 


DISPLACEMENT OF POPULATION IN CHINA 


The total number of migrants from parts of China occupied 
by the enemy since 1937 has been estimated at 15 million, or about 


Oo 1 Communication from the Office of the High Commissioner of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
tawa. 
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5 per cent. of the total population of the 18 provinces in question 
and 25 per cent. of the total population of 24 large cities in that 
area. The migrants included educated persons unwilling to live 
under Japanese rule, persons engaged in technical and liberal pro- 
fessions anxious to participate in the war of resistance, students 
unwilling to attend Japanese-controlled institutions, and able- 
bodied men determined not to serve the invaders as conscripts or 
ordinary labourers. 


The migration fell into three major periods. During the first period, which 
began with the fall of Peiping (29 July 1937) and ended with the fall of Nanking 
(13 December 1937), the migrants sought temporary refuge in Shanghai, Han- 
kow, and the southeastern provinces. During the second period, from the fell 
of Nanking to the fall of Hankow on 25 October 1938, evacuees from cities such 
as Hankow, Hsuchow, Kiukiang, and Wuchang moved to the southwestern 

rovinces. During the third period, from the fall of Hankow to the fall of Kwei- 
in on 10 November 1944, which covered five years, the migrants were fewer 
- number as compared with the two previous periods and had time to settle 
own. 

As a result of the migration the population of Kunming, for instance, in- 
creased by 8 per cent. each year during the war. In 1941, out of 104,000 migrants 
in that city, over 65 per cent. were engaged in commerce, industry, and trans- 
port, and only 0.59 per cent. in agriculture. The migrants have stimulated 
industrialisation, and have helped to reduce illiteracy and raise the intellectual 
standard of the people. It is estimated that only 39.6 per cent. of the migrants 
in Kunming are illiterate, while the corresponding figure for the permanent 
population is 59.2 per cent. Students in the interior of China can now ettend 
well known colleges and universities, formerly situated far beyond their reach 
in the coastal provinces. In the National Southwest Associated University, 
for example, out of 742 students enrolled in 1939, only 12 were from the middle 
schools in Yunnan; the corresponding figures for 1944 were 459 and 57.! 


NIGERIAN CONTRACT LABOUR IN FERNANDO Po 


A summary has already been given in these pages of the labour 
treaty concluded in December 1942 by the Governments of the 
British West African dependency of Nigeria and the Spanish de- 
pendency of Fernando Po to regulate the recruitment and condi- 
tions of employment of Nigerian workers in Fernando Po.? Further 
information is now available regarding developments in 1944 under 
the terms of this treaty. 


During 1944 recruiting was carried on by ten or fifteen African recruiters 
employed by an authorised recruiting agency. The total number of workers 
entering into contracts for employment in Fernando Po was 1,430; the number 
volunteering monthly for such employment declined steadily during the year 
from over 200 a month in January and February to about 50 in December. 
The total number recruited was considerably less than the number for whom 
ay eee would have been available; it is estimated that the Spanish planters 
in Fernando Po require 5,000 or 6,000 workers a year in order to maintain the 
strength of their existing labour force, which is about 15,000. 

It is considered that the principal reason for this difference between demand 
and supply is the fact that the Eastern Provinces of Nigeria, from which the 
workers come, are more prosperous than before the war. The prices paid for 
palm oil and kernels have gradually risen, and a good deal of money is paid 
in the Eastern Provinces in allowances to the wives and families of service men. 
Compared with what can be earned in Nigeria, the wages offered by the Spanish 
employers are not high enough to, be regarded as a strong inducement. The 
minimum wage fixed in the treaty is 35 pesetas (about 15s. 9d.) a month, al- 
though the average wage paid, according to the latest information, is 55 pesetas 





1 CuinaA INFORMATION CommiTTEE: Daily Bulletin, 3 July 1945. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 238. 
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(about 24s. 8d.) a month. Half of this wage is paid monthly in cash in Spanish 
currency and the remaining half is deposited at the offices of the Spanish Labour 
Department, to be paid to the worker in English currency through the agency 
in Calabar when his contract has expired. The worker receives in addition 
free housing and rations and is paid for overtime work. 

Further reasons adduced are the reluctance of Nigerian workers to leave 
their own homes to work on farms in strange conditions under a foreign Govern- 
ment, the sense of isolation which, with wartime difficulties of communication, 
workers feel when away in Fernando Po, and the fact that, since a large number 
of able-bodied men from the Eastern Provinces are in the Army or are engaged 
in vital war work and in increasing the production of foodstuffs and export 
crops, there are not as many able-bodied men seeking work as in pre-war years.' 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


ELEVENTH CONFERENCE ON LABOUR LEGISLATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The 11th National Conference on Labour Legislation? in the 
United States, called by Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
met in Washington, D.C., on 12, 13, and 14 December 1944. 
Governors’ delegates from 36 States attended the Conference. As 
in other years, those present were mainly representatives of State 
Labor Departments and of organised labour; guests were also pre- 
sent from national organisations and from the International Labour 


Office. 


In her opening address Miss Perkins referred to the Philadelphia Declar- 
ation® adopted by the representatives of 41 nations at the Conference of the 
International Labour Organisation held in the spring of 1944, which, she said, 
embodied the social aspirations of free peoples and their practical application 
in terms of living standards, employment and economic security. fter re- 
viewing the progress of labour legislation in the United States during the last 
twelve years, Miss Perkins drew attention to instances where State laws were 
inadequate or inexistent. She uttered “a friendly but solemn warning’’ that 
unless the rights of the States to safeguard the safety and health of their em- 
ployed populations were matched by the vigorous enforcemcnt of labour laws, 
there would be increased pressure upon the Federal Government for an extension 
of Federal activities, which it had n shown the States could well perform. 

Miss Perkins spoke of the place of minimum wage legislation in the recon- 
version and post-war periods. When war production ceased, large numbers 
of workers would shift from war industry to poorly organised and traditionally 
low-paid occupations employing mainly women and mostly engaged in intra- 
state commerce. Today only 26 States had minimum wage laws and some 
of these were inoperative. If the income and purchasing power of workers in in- 
dustries offering large numbers of post-war jobs were to be protected and their 
health and living standards safeguarded, thought must be given to the estab- 
lishment by law of adequate minimum wages. 

The experience of the war had shown that the working conditions of mi- 
gratory agricultural labour must and could be protected. "She hoped the Con- 
ference would consider and report on the possibility of the permanent appli- 
cation of the safeguards established during the war. 

Child labour abuses had awe up during the war and the employment of 
14 to 18-year old children had increased over 300 per cent. The Conference 





1 Department of Labour Quarterly Review (Lagos), Vol. III, No. 9, Mar. 1945, p 

2? For an account - , Tenth Conference, see J nternational Labour Review, ai. XLIX, Nos. 
4-5, Apr.-May 1944, 

Idem, Vol. L, Ne :* _—~ 1944, pp. 37-39. 
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would doubtless review the need to raise the standards in those States which 
had not yet adopted the 16-year minimum age requirement for the employment 
of young persons which was being gradually accepted before the war. 

Miss Perkins emphasised the savings to management of sound accident 
prevention programmes, and the pert played in sound safety records by safety 
education, information, and understanding on the part of both management 
and labour. 

In regard to the employment of the physically handicapped, there were 
no factual data to show that the physically impaired person constituted a greater 
accident risk than the normal worker, and the reverse had been demonstrated 
by many thousands who had been taken into industry during the last three 
years and had proved to be competent and safe producers. 

As expected, the question of the Government’s role in the field of industrial 
relations was raised at the Conference. Miss Perkins maintained that the sound- 
est basis for good industrial relations was free collective bargaining, and that 
this was borne out by the work of the Conciliation Service, which, without any 
power of coercion of any sort, had settled 71,275 disputes during the past ten 
years and prevented many thousands of other differences from reaching the 
dispute stage. 

Finally, Miss Perkins urged the extension of workers’ education. She also 
spoke of the consolidation in the United States Department of Labor after 
the war of many of the activities carried out by wartime agencies. The reor- 
ganisation which would take place would help to bring even closer the relation- 
ship between State and Federal Departments of Labor, and between them 
both and those who worked for a living. 

The Conference adopted a series of resolutions which, inter alia, endorsed 
the principle of an annual wage, and recommended that existing social security 
legislation should be extended and co-ordinated, and that all labour functions 
should be consolidated in the State and Federal Labor Departments.' 


RELAXATION OF WARTIME REGULATIONS ON Hours OF WorRK 
AND HoLipAy PAY IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Executive Order No. 9607, issued 30 August 1945, President 
Truman has revoked Executive Order No. 9301, of 9 February 1943?, 
establishing a general minimum wartime working week of 48 hours.* 

Further, Executive Order No. 9240 of 9 September 1942, re- 
stricting premium rates of pay for work performed on Saturdays 
and Sundays on all but certain designated holidays in plants en- 
gaged in work relating to the prosecution of the war‘, was revoked 
as from 21 August 1945. 


In order to cover the case of employers who may have obligations in re™ 
spect of premium pay for holiday work performed during V-J week, the Presi” 
dent, before revoking the Order, issued an amendment to include 15 and 16 
August 1945 in the list of days for which premium pay of time and one half 
must be paid for work performed.® 


LABOUR MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION AND THE 
Forty-Hour WEEK IN CANADA 


An example of labour management co-operation leading to a 
reduction of working hours from 48 to 40 a week without any de- 
crease in Output or earnings is provided by a branch in Toronto, 
Canada, of Lever Brothers Limited, a large industrial undertaking. 


When a new contract was being negotiated in November 1943, the advan- 
tage of shorter hours than the 48-hour week then worked, while at the same 
time maintaining output, were clearly recognised by both the company and 


1 UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABor, Bulletin No. 72: Reports of Committees and Reso- 
lutions adopted by the 11th National Conference on Labor Legislation, December 12, 13 and 14, 1944. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 498. 

3 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 8, No. 36, 3 Sept. 1945, p. 879. 

4Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 590. 

§ Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 8, No. 35, 27 Aug. 1945, p. 852. 
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the trade union concerned. A joint committee was therefore set up, composed 
of workers appointed by the union and representatives of the management, 
to consider suggestions from both employees and the management on methods 
of increasing output per worker. It was agreed at the outset that all suggestions 
considered practicable should be put into practice at once without any adjust- 
ment of the prevailing hours of work, and that the then current operating period, 
i.¢., the month of November 1943, should be taken as the basic period for pur- 
poses of comparison. Twenty-three meetings were held, at which the work 
of all the departments was reviewed and suggestions for improved methods 
investigated. 

By 1 July 1944, a 20 per cent. reduction in labour costs per standard unit 
of output had been realised owing to improved methods of operation. The 
company applied to the regional war labour board for Ontario to approve the 
following scheme of hours and wages, on the basis of which it estimated that 
production costs would not be greater than during the basic period: (1) a re- 
duction of working hours from a 48-hour week to a 40-hour week, consisting 
of five days of 8 hours each; (2) payment at time and a half for all hours worked 
in excess of the above; (3) increase of all hourly rates so as to ensure that work- 
ers would receive the same earnings for 40 hours as they had previously received 
for 48 hours. 

The regional board was unable to approve the application, as it involved 
an upward adjustment of hourly wage rates and under the Order in Council 
of 25 October 1941! no employer might increase the basic wage rates paid by 
him at the time the Order came into force without the written authorisation 
of the National War Labour Board, but it allowed an appeal to be made to 
the National War Labour Board. After a hearing before the National War 
Labour Board, the form of application was modified and on 27 December 1944 
the Board approved the following scheme for a trial period of six months from 
1 January 1945: 

(1) Reduction of the normal hours of work from a 48-hour week, con- 
sisting of six days of 8 hours each, to a 40-hour week, consisting of five days 
of 8 hours each; 

(2) Payment at the rate of time and one half for all hours worked in 
a of 8 hours in any consecutive 24-hour period, or 40 hours in any one 
week; 

(3) No change in the present hourly rates for factory workers; 

(4) Payment of an incentive production bonus, based on the efficiencies 
achieved, of 20 per cent. of the total weekly earnings of each worker.? 


CONDITIONS OF WORK IN MINES IN INDIA 


The latest report on the application of the Indian Mines Act, 
1923, covering the year ending December 1942, provides the follow- 
ing information concerning workers in the mines.’ 

During 1942, the daily average number of persons working in and about 
the mines regulated by the Indian Mines Act was 357,646, as compared with 
347,937 in the previous year. The distribution of men and women workers 
on work underground, in open workings and on the surface in 1941 and 1942 
was as follows: 





Workplace 





1941 


1942 


194] 


1942 





Underground 
Open workings 
Surface 


Total 





165,356 
55,635 
64,836 


162,059 
61,030 
66,212 


32,776 
29,334 


37,053 
31,292 








285,827 





289,301 





62,110 





68,345 








1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 669. 
272. 


2 Labour Gaselte, Mar. 1945, p. 272 
* For a summary of the report for the year ending Dec. 1941, see International Labour Review, 


Vol. LI, No. 1, Jan. 1945, p. 100. 
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The daily average number of persons employed in coal mines in 1942 was 
215,086 (including 31,614 women), as against 218,280 in 1941. The number 
of persons employed in metalliferous (including mica, stone, clay, and salt) 
mines in 1942 was 142,560 (105,829 men and 36,731 women), as against 129,657 
in 1941. 


Accidents and Safety Measures. 


There were 287 fatal accidents in 1942, or 27 more than in 1941 and 38 more 
than the average number in the preceding five years. Of the fatal accidents, 
233 were peter by misadventure; 20 by the fault of the deceased; 5 by the fault 
of fellow workmen; 22 by the fault of subordinate officials; and 7 by the fault 
of the management. In addition to the fatal accidents, there were 1,454 serious 
accidents involving injuries to 1,484 persons, as compared with 1,457 serious 
accidents involving injuries to 1,489 persons in the previous year. 


Mining Inspection. 

During 1942, 1,102 mines were inspected, many of them several times, and 
3,669 separate inspections were made. Forty-two prosecutions involving 78 
persons were launched; 39 of the persons prosecuted were convicted; the cases 
against 9 persons were withdrawn or dropped; 1 person absconded; 9 persons 
were acquitted; and cases against 20 persons were pending at the end of the 
year.! 

MATERNITY PROTECTION IN HYDERABAD 


The Hyderabad Mines Maternity Benefit Regulation, 1944, 
issued by the Government of Hyderabad State, has received the 
assent of the Nizam. The Regulation entitles women workers who 
have been in continuous service in collieries for six months to re- 
ceive maternity benefit.? 


EXERCISE OF THE LIBERAL AND TECHNICAL PROFESSIONS 
IN MEXICO 


An Act of 30 December 1944, promulgated on 26 May 1945, 
regulates the exercise of liberal and technical professions in Mexico, 
and provides for the establishment of a General Board of Professions 
and professional chambers. 


Scope of the Act. 


The following professions are enumerated in the Act as falling within its scope: 
actuary; architect; bacteriologist; biologist; dental surgeon; accountant; broker; 
nurse; midwifery nurse; the various categories of engineers, such as agronomical, 
civil, hydraulic, mechanical, electrical, forest, mining, municipal, sanitary, petro- 
leum, and chemical engineers, and engineers in any other field taught at the 
National University of Mexico and the National Polytechnic Institute; attorney; 
economist; navigating or engineer officer; physician; veterinarian; metallurgist; 
notary; pilot; teacher in pre-school institutions, primary and secondary schools; 
chemist; pharmacist; and social werker. In addition, members of any other pro- 
fessions which according to the curricula of the official or officially recognised 
higher schools, technical schools, and universities are considered to offer a ‘‘com- 
plete career” fall under the Act; these professions will be specified in due course 
by the competent authorities. To the extent to which the Act is not incompatible 
with other legislation, its regulations apply to persons in official positions. 

Territorially, the Act applies to the Federal District and the Federal Terri- 
tories, but not to the States except in matters falling under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government. 


Requirements for the Exercise of the Professions. 


Asa general rule, in order to qualify for any of these professions, a person must: 
(a) be a Mexican citizen by birth or naturalisation; (b) possess a professional 
1 Indian Mines Act, 1923: Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India for the year 


ending 31st December, 1942 (Calcutta, 1944). 
2 Hyderabad Information, Nov. 1944 
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diploma (titulo); (c) have obtained registration of the diploma; and (d) possess a 
certificate from the General Board of Professions entitling him to exercise the 
profession (patente de ejercicio). 

The Act recognises only the diplomas issued by Mexican federal and State 
institutions, but persons who are Mexican citizens by birth and have acquired a 
diploma from a foreign institution of learning are permitted to exercise the 
profession provided that the diploma has been recognised by the Secretariat of 
Public Education on tre ground that the training given by the foreign institution 
is identical with or similar to that given by Mexican institutions.' In exceptional 
cases, the General Board of Professions, in agreement with the professional 
chambers concerned, may grant a temporary permit to exercise any of the pro- 
fessions listed above to foreigners who have been victims of political persecution 
in their own country. 

Otherwise, foreigners and naturalised Mexican citizens possessing a title 
equivalent to one acceptable for any of the listed professions are only permitted 
to act as professors in specialised disciplines which hitherto have not been taught 
in Mexico or in disciplines on which they possess, in the judgment of the General 
Board of Professions, indisputable authority. Furthermore, they may act as con- 
sultants or experts for the establishment and organisation of educational institu- 
tions, laboratories, and institutions of an essentially scientific character, or act as 
technical directors for the exploitation of the country’s natural resources within 
the limitations established by the Federal Labour Law.? In any case, whenever 
permission is granted to foreigners and naturalised Mexicans to engage in pro- 
fessional activities, such permission must be considered to be temporary in 
character and is subject to conditions to be imposed by the federal administrative 
authorities. 

Children of political refugees, that is, of persons who have been victims of 
political persecution in their own country, may, after completion of their higher 
education in Mexico, exercise any profession under the same conditions as Mexican 
citizens. 

If a person engages in professional activity for the purpose of bringing imme- 
diate help in cases of grave urgency, the activity is not considered professional 
for the purposes of the Act. 


The Act lays down the minimum requirements to be fulfilled by institutions 
of learning in order to issue, and by students in order to qualify for, diplomas. It 
provides for arbitration in cases of disputes concerning the work of members of 
the professions in question. Persons performing professional work in violation of 
the Act are liable to punishment and are in no case entitled to remuneration for 
the work so done. 


Establishment of a General Board of Professions. 


The Act provides for the establishment of a General Board of Professions 
(Direccién General de Profesiones), which, functioning under the Secretariat of 
Public Education, is to “‘exercise supervision over the professions, and to act asa 
liaison agency between the Government and the professional chambers”. The 
Board will set up technical committees for every profession, which will also in- 
clude one representative each of the Secretariat of Public Education, the Uni- 
versity of Mexico and/or the National Polytechnic Institute as the case may be, 
and of the professional chamber concerned. The main tasks of the Board are: to 
keep a register of the professional diplomas issued to members of the professions 
in question; to authorise the exercise of professional specialties; to exercise dis- 
ciplinary powers over the members of the professions; to determine, in agree- 
ment with the professional chambers, the seat and organisation of the chambers; 
and to make suggestions concerning the geographical distribution of the members 
of the professions according to local needs. Another prerogative of the Board is 
to oulhetien trainees in the various professions to receive practical training 
during a period not exceeding three years. 





1 Under a transitional provision of the Act, persons who are Mexican citizens by birth, and 
who at the time when the Act came into effect had been exercising their profession in virtue of a 
foreign diploma, are allowed a period of three years within which to conform to the stipulation of 
the Act concerning the recognition of foreign diplomas. 

2 If the number of persons trained for any particular profession is insufficient to meet the needs 
of the community, e¢.g., because the profession is a new one or has hitherto not been taught in 
Mexico, the General Board of Professions, after consultation with the professional chamber con- 
cerned, may grant temporary authorisation to exercise the profession to persons who do not hold a 
diploma, or to foreign ex; who hold a diploma, until such time as corresponding educational 
— have been organised in Mexico and the training of Mexican experts in these fields is stimu- 
ated. 
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The Professional Chambers. 


The members of every profession are authorised by the new Act to establish 
one or more (up to five) professional chambers (colegios de profesivnes), provided 
that in the Federal District the number of members must be over 100. Each pro- 
fessional chamber is placed under a council, composed of a president, a vice- 

resident, two secretaries, one treasurer, and one assistant treasurer. The mem- 
Ses of the council are elected for two-year terms, by written public vote of the 
members of the profession. The chambers will establish their own rules. 

The Act expressly stipulates that the chambers must refrain from any activity 
of a political or a religious character. The main tasks of the professional chambers 
are: to supervise the exercise of the profession with a view to maintaining it at the 
highest possible legal and moral level; to further the application of the laws, 
regulations, and reforms concerning the exercise of the profession; to inform the 
Secretariat of Public Education and the competent authorities of violations of the 
Act; to propose reforms for professional activities; to act as arbitrators in dis- 
putes between members of the profession and their clients and in disputes among 
members of the profession, with the consent of the parties concerned; to develop 
relations with professional associations in Mexico and abroad; to collaborate fully 
with the Government in an advisory capacity; to represent their members at con- 
gresses dealing with matters concerning them; to set up lists of professional ex- 
perts, which are to serve as the only officially recognised lists of experts; to impose 

nalties on members of the profession for minor violations of professional be- 
toe mea and to expel, by a two-thirds vote of their members, any member who is 
guilty of acts dishonouring the profession. 


Social Service of Students and Members of the Professions. 


All students of the professions covered by the Act, as well as all members of 
the professions, whether or not they actively exercise their profession, unless they 
are over 60 years of age or suffer from serious illness, are required to perform 
‘social service’’, defined by the Act as ‘‘work, performed during a certain period 
of time and against remuneration, in the interest of society and of the State’’. 
The professional chambers must, with the express consent of every member, make 
suggestions to the General Board of Professions concerning the work to be per- 
formed as social service. The curricula for the professions must indicate that due 
performance of social service during a period of six to twelve months is a pre- 
requisite for the issuing of diplomas. The members of the professions are obliged 
to perform social service in turns as specified by the professional chambers. 
Whenever the performance of the social service occupies the full time of a student 
or a member of the profession, the remuneration must be sufficient to maintain an 
adequate standard of living. 

The Act also provides that any member of the professions in question may be 
required to serve as a consultant to an officially recognised scientific research 
institution, by furnishing the data and information it requests. Every three 
years the members of the professions must submit to their respective professional 
chambers information concerning their most important professional experience or 
the results obtained in their professional investigations during that period. 
Finally, the Act stipulates that in cases of national emergency caused by inter- 
national conflicts or by public calamities, the Federal Government shall be 
authorised to utilise the services of all members of the professions, whether or not 
they are actively exercising their profession.! 


EXERCISE OF THE PROFESSIONS IN ARGENTINA 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING LAND SURVEYORS, ARCHITECTS, AND 
ENGINEERS IN THE PROVINCE OF JUJUY 
’ A Decree of 27 December 1944 regulated the conditions for the 
exercise of the professions of land surveyor, architect and engineer 
in the province of Jujuy in Argentina, and established a Profession- 
al Council of Land Surveyors, Architects and Engineers for the 
province. 


As a prerequisite for the lawful exercise of these professions, a person must 
possess one of the following: (a) a degree issued by an Argentine university, of 


1 Diario Oficial, 26 May 1945, pp. 1-9. 
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land surveyor (geographical engineer), architect (architect engineer), or civil 
engineer, chemical engineer, industrial engineer, hydraulic engineer, electrical 
engineer, mechanical and electrical engineer, electro-mechanical and aeronautical 
engineer, or naval engineer respectively; (b) a certificate of an Argentine univer- 
sity testifying to his superior knowledge in a related discipline; (c) a degree of a 
foreign university recognised by an Argentine university. The Decree contains 
detailed regulations concerning the conditions under which a foreign degree can 
be recognised. 

Any person who exercises one of these professions illegally, or arrogates to 
himself any of these professional titles, is liable to imprisonment for one month to 
one year. 

The newly created Professional Council of Land Surveyors, Architects and 
Engineers consists of one land surveyor, one architect, and one engineer, elected 
by secret and obligatory ballot by all members of the said professions enrolled in 
the professional register. The term of office is three years. Re-election for the 
immediately following term is prohibited. The first members of the Professional 
Council were appointed by the Ministry of Plantations, Agriculture, Industries 
and Public Works. 

The main tasks of the Professional Council are: to watch over, and to issue 
general regulations concerning the application of the Decree and any subsequent 
regulations regarding the exercise of these professions; to submit to the Govern- 
ment proposals for laws and regulations necessary for the application of the De- 
cree; to issue codes of professional behaviour; to make proposals to the Govern- 
ment concerning standard professional rates; to organise and supervise pro- 
fessional registers; to exercise disciplinary powers over the members of the pro- 
fessions (disciplinary measures consist of warnings, private admonishment, public 
censure, fines between $50 and $2,000, suspension of the right to exercise the pro- 
fession for a period between one month and one year, cancellation of a person's 
name from the professional register); and, in general, to make proposals to the 
authorities aiming at a higher standard of the professions in question.' 


Hours OF WoRK AND MANNING IN DANISH SHIPS 


In order to facilitate the introduction of the 8-hour day on 
board ship, the Danish Government recently agreed to the relaxa- 
tion of the wartime manning regulations. 


Although the working hours of deck department ratings have hitherto not 
been regulated by law or collective agreement, the three-watch system was 
required on ships of over 2,500 tons, which according to the manning regula- 
tions in force, must carry a deck complement of at least nine men. 

The seafarers’ organisations, immediately after the liberation of Denmark, 
demanded the introduction of the three-watch system in all ships over 500 tons 
gross, and at the same time, seafarers refused to take employment in ships which 
did not apply the three-watch system. During the negotiations which followed 
between the Danish Government and the organisations of seafarers and ship- 
owners, the Government representative stated that the question of the 8-hour 
day for seafarers would be taken up for consideration by the Government if 
a settlement by agreement could not be achieved. 

The authorities, in order to facilitate a settlement, agreed for the time being 
to relax the wartime manning regulations, which provide that in steam and 
motor vessels over 500 tons gross there must always be a lookout and also that 
there must be at least three men on each watch. This made it possible to intro- 
duce the three-watch system in all ships with a deck complement of six men 
— t.e., according to the regulations in force, all ships over 500 tons gross — and 
the owners’ and seafarers’ organisations agreed that for the time being the 
8-hour working day should be instituted on all ships over 500 tons gross without 
changing the manning scale at present in force. 

It was also decided that the arrangement agreed upon should not prejudice 
the negotiations on new agreements when the existing agreements expired at 
the end of August 1945.2 








1 Boletin Informativo de Legislacién Argentina, 2 Feb. 1945, pp. 19-21. 
2? Communication from the Shipping Department of the Danish Ministry of Commerce, In- 
dustry and Shipping. 
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Tue U.S.S.R. SocraAL INSURANCE BUDGET FOR 1945 


In accordance with the decision of the Eleventh Session of the 
Supreme Soviet', the Presidium of the U.S.S.R. Central Council of 
Trade Unions approved the social insurance budget for 1945 in the 
amount of 10,000 million roubles, an increase of 20.4 per cent. 
over the 1944 budget. It may be recalled that the administration 
of social insurance in the U.S.S.R. is entrusted to the trade union 
movement.’ 


The allocation for rest homes and sanatoria amounts to 800 million roubles 
(415 million in 1944). While the number of rest homes and sanatoria increased 
during 1944 from 60 to 242, serving 270,000 persons, it is to reach 460 in 1945, 
without counting 400 night rest homes attached to undertakings. During 1945 
the rest homes and sanatoria are to receive 750,000 persons. A large part of 
the budget will be devoted to improving the services to women and children. 
Thus the allocation for maternity benefits will be over twice as high as in 1944, 
that for children’s allowances more than one and a half times. The steady 
improvement in medical care and the work done by the public health services 
in collaboration with the trade unions in the field of preventive medicine con- 
tributed to the improvement of general health conditions, thus saving the coun- 
try, during 1943 and 1944, approximately 25 million working days. The al- 
location for benefits for temporary incapacity for work is also increased in view 
of the rise during the last year in the number of workers and in the total wages 


aid. 

The local trade union units were required to appoint their insurance de- 
legates to the works committees of the undertakings and to strengthen the 
social insurance councils of the committees.® 


Tue UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE IN 1944 


The Annual Report of the United States Public Health Service 
for 1944 gives an account of the activities of its four administrative 
units, namely, the Office of the Surgeon-General, the National 
Institute of Health, the Bureau of Medical Services, and the Bureau 
of State Services. A foreword by the Surgeon-General outlines post- 
war health needs on the basis of information gathered by the 


Service during the past two years. 


Activities of the Service. 


The Office of the Surgeon-General. This Office supervises the Division of Com- 
missioned Officers, which is responsible for the recruitment, appointment, and 
training of commissioned personnel, internes, and medical officers under a civil 
service status. The Commission reports the recruitment of the necessary com- 
plement of officers, despite a shortage of applicants. During the year many 
medical and engineer officers served on foreign assignments. The expansion of 
dental research and of public health dentistry has been restricted for the purpose 
of concentrating all efforts on the care of beneficiaries of the United States Coast 
Guard, the Maritime Training and the Merchant Marine, whose war duties have 
taken them to areas without adequate facilities for dental service. The Sanitary 
Engineering Division outlines its activities in matters of general sanitation and 
in the supervision of milk, food and water supplies and of sewage. It is reported 
that the Bolton Act‘, which provided grants to approved schools of nursing to 
pay reasonable tuition, maintenance, and stipends to nurses in training and post- 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 49. 

2 For an account of the system of administration, im, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1938: 
“Social Insurance in the U.S.S.R., 1933-1937", pp. 239-242. 

3 Trud, 8 May 1945. 

4 United States, 78th Congress, First Session, Chapter 126, Public Law 74, as amended. 
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graduate nurses attending refresher courses, brought an increase in enrolment 
which prevented a serious collapse in civilian nursing services, enabled military 
needs to be met, and afforded educational opportunities to many young women. 
The Division of Public Health Methods has carried on the task of evaluating 
national health problems, developing methods to meet such problems, and disse- 
minating public health information. 


The National Institute of Health. The Institute carries on scientific work 
through the National Cancer Institute, the Division of Infectious Diseases, the 
Division of Physiology, the Biologics Control, and the Chemistry, Industrial 
Hygiene Research, Pathology and Zoology Laboratories. The report contains 
notes on some of the findings in the fields covered. 


The Bureau of Medical Services. This Bureau continued its quarantine acti- 
vities, the medical services for beneficiaries of the Public Health Service, and the 
administrative supervision of officers assigned to certain agencies and medical 
services conducted in collaboration with other Government agencies. The 
results of studies of mental diseases and drug addiction are noted. An account 
is given of the work of medical care and other agencies. The Public Health Ser- 
vice for many years has furnished merchant seamen with medical care at marine 
hospitals and relief stations. It has recently begun to provide additional services 
for seamen employed by the War Shipping Administration. Special medical 
offices were opened in 12 principal seaports and measures have been introduced 
for the prevention of disability on board, including approval of a pre-employment 
“signing on” physical examination for all seamen. 


The Bureau of State Services. This agency brings together all programmes ad- 
ministered by the Public Health Service in co-operation with State and Terri- 
torial Health Departments. It has suffered from a shortage of personnel, but the 
local jurisdictions have maintained a skeleton health organisation as a founda- 
tion for a post-war programme. The report describes the attempt made to pre- 
vent an increase in tuberculosis resulting from war conditions and notes the appro- 
priation of $10,000,000 for 1945 for the purpose of controlling this disease through 
State eee and research. Encouraging results have been achieved in the use of 
= lin and rapid arsenotherapy in the treatment of venereal diseases. The 

ndustrial Hygiene Division reports progress in connection with the health of 
workers, a field in which problems have been intensified during the war by changes 
in the labour force, materials, methods and environmental conditions. 


Post-War Health Needs. 


The post-war health needs of the nation to which first attention should be 
given are, on the basis of a study by the Public Health Service: improved water 
supplies and sewerage facilities so that there will be a sanitary environment for 
everyone; a hospital system of base, district and rural hospitals and of health 
centres! to provide complete medical care for all and to promote health and pre- 
vent disease; expanded public health services, particularly through public health 
nursing; augmented research in health and medical sciences; training of health 
and ania personnel in adequate numbers; and a national health programme. 
The needs and demands for medical service might be met by an expansion of 
State public medical services, financed through federal grants-in-aid to pay 
physicians working in remote or poor areas and to meet the expenses of operating 
clinics providing diagnostic services as well as those of general hospitals. Social 
insurance may be used to spread the cost of illness, but, it is pointed out, social 
insurance does not in itself constitute a national health programme.? 


SocIAL SECURITY DEVELOPMENTS IN BELGIUM 


Recent Orders issued in Belgium deal with the organisation of 
certain branches of social insurance within the framework of the 
general social security scheme, which was set up in December 
1944*° and came into operation on 1 April 1945 for some 1,200,000 
wage-earning and salaried workers.‘ Special social insurance 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, pp. 529-532. 

? FEDERAL Security AGENCY: Annual Report of the United States Public Health Service for 
the Fiscal Year 1944 (Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1944). 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, p. 524. 

‘ Le Peuple (Brussels), 20 June 1945. 
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schemes have also been established for miners and seamen. This 
legislation is summarised below. 


General Social Security Scheme. 


An Order of 21 March 1945 determines administrative details of the com- 
pulsory sickness and invalidity insurance system and sets forth the medical care 
and disability benefits which are provided.' Tariffs for the medical care bene- 
fits are fixed provisionally and include rates for hospitalisation and for speci- 
fied services of general practitioners, specialists, surgeons, and pharmacists.’ 
The State makes an annual grant to the sickness and invalidity insurance in- 
stitutions equal to 16 per cent. of the portion of the workers’ and employers’ 
social security contributions which is allocated to the National Sickness and 
Invalidity Insurance Fund. 

Rules are laid down for the payment of the supplementary pensions refer- 
red to in the Order of 28 December 1944. The annual rates of supplementary 
old-age pensions are fixed at 6,800 francs for a married person and 4,500 francs 
for a person with single status; a supplementary survivors’ pension amounts 
to 4,200 francs a year.‘ 


Unemployment benefits. On 26 May 1945 an Order was issued with respect 
to the provisional Fund for the maintenance of unemployed workers, which 
provides free public placing services, organises rehabilitation schemes, and 
grants cash benefits to persons ordinarily serving under a contract of em- 
ployment who, though fit to work, are involuntarily unemployed. The daily 
rates of unemployment benefit as fixed by the Order vary slightly according 
to the residence of the beneficiary. In communes of the middle category, the 
rate is 50 per cent. of the minimum wage for a worker of the same sex and age 
group, as fixed by the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare on the basis of 
the collective agreements in force. At the present time these daily allowances 
are: 32 francs for a married man or a single man aged 21 years or over; 24 francs 
for a woman aged 21 years or over; 24 francs for a single man aged 18 to 20 
years; 18 francs for a woman aged 18 to 20 years; and 15 francs for boys, 12 
francs for girls, under 18 years of age. Supplementary allowances are paid in 
respect of dependent children at a daily rate of 4.60 francs for the first two child- 
ren, 6.40 francs for the third child, 8.40 francs for the fourth child, and 12 francs 
for the fifth and each subsequent child. The total of the basic unemployment 
benefit and the supplementary allowance in respect of dependent children is 
limited to two thirds of wages, according to a scale set by the Minister, plus 
family allowances. While an unemployed person is undergoing rehabilitative 
training his employer may pay him for his productive work in the undertaking. 
If, however, the unemployment benefits plus this bonus exceed the normal wage 
payable to a person fully qualified for the type of work in which the beneficiary 
is being trained, the unemployment benefit is reduced accordingly. Provincial 
and communal administrations and public establishments may, with the au- 
thorisation of the Fund and under conditions laid down by the competent Mini- 
ster, utilise the services of unemployed persons in public works.® 


Miners’ Social Security Scheme. 


Miners are insured against the risks of old age, death, sickness, and invali- 
dity, and provided with family allowances, annual paid holidays, and, in cases 
of unemployment, with maintenance. In general the laws already in existence 
in respect of old-age and invalidity pensions, family allowances, and paid holi- 
days remain unchanged, although increases in rates of benefit have been made. 
The provisions for the maintenance of unemployed persons are of a temporary 
a - cover the period until compulsory unemployment insurance is in- 
troduced. 


Financial resources. The costs of the scheme are met by contributions a- 
mounting to 25.5 per cent. of the worker’s wage (29.5 per cent. in the case of 
an underground coal miner), 8 per cent. being paid by the worker and 17.5 per 

1 Bulletin du Comité Central Industriel de Belgique, 15 May 1945, p. 125. 

2 Moniteur belge, 17 May 1945, p. 3123. 


3 Idem, 5 May he = 2880. 
4 Bulletin du Comité Industriel de Belgique, 31 Jan. 1945, p. 43; Momiteur belge, 5 May 1945, 


. 2882. 
5 Moniteur belge, 25-26 June 1945, pp. 4082-4102. 
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cent. by his employer (21.5 per cent. in the case of underground coal miners). 
The funds thus collected, with the exception of an amount to cover admini- 
strative expenses, are allocated as follows: old-age and survivors’ pensions, 9 
per cent. of earnings; sickness and invalidity benefits, 6 per cent.; unemploy- 
ment benefits, 2 per cent.; family allowances, 6 per cent.; and annual paid holi- 
days, 2.5 per cent. (6.5 per cent. in the case of underground coal miners). The 
amounts collected in respect of family allowances and of annual holidays are 
in lieu of contributions previously fixed for this purpose. The State contri- 
butes towards the cost of the benefits. 


Administration. The scheme is administered through the National Miners’ 
Pension Fund, which carries out the functions assigned to the National Social 
Security Office under the general social security scheme, as well as insuring 
directly old-age, survivors’ and invalidity pensions and providing paid holi- 
days. 


Benefits. The rates of benefit were established by a Legislative Order of 8 
May 1945. Family allowances, sickness benefits for miners and their depen- 
dants, and invalidity pensions are identical with those provided under the general 
scheme. Sickness benefits in cash amount to 60 per cent. of wages, and in- 
validity pensions payable to insured persons with married status to 300 times 
the daily wage, rh ten to an annual maximum of 13,500 francs, plus 75 francs 
in respect of each year of service in excess of ten. The invalidity pension pay- 
able to a person with single status is two thirds that payable to a person with 
married status. The rate of survivors’ pensions payable on 10 May 1940 has 
been increased by 60 per cent. Thus a widow whose husband had had thirty 
years of service is entitled to 1,920 francs a year; when she reaches the age of 
55, the rate is raised to 4,200 francs. The pension payable in respect of child- 
ren varies from 1,008 francs for each of the first four to 1,584 francs per child 
where there are eight children. A widow on reaching the age of 60 becomes 
eligible for an old-age pension equal to 50 per cent. of the pension to which her 
husband was or would have been entitled, with a minimum of 4,200 francs. 

Whereas for other categories of workers the pensionable age is 65 years, 
miners become eligible for pension at 60 years, or at 55 in the case of persons 
who have been employed in underground work in a mine fer thirty years. The 
rate of old-age pension varies according to the type of work (underground or 
surface), age, years of service, and marital status of the miner. 

In the case of a pensioned coal miner who has had thirty years of service, 
the State grants a supplement which brings the amount to which he is entitled 
to 12,300 francs (surface worker, married), 8,200 francs (surface worker, single), 
15,000 francs (underground worker, married) or 12,000 francs (underground 
worker, single), plus 150 francs, 100 francs, 300 francs or 200 francs, respectively, 
for each year y service in excess of thirty. 

A miner who has completed thirty years in underground work may retire 
on pension at the expense of the State, irrespective of his age, but when he attains 
55 years this pension is automatically replaced by a pension payable by the 
Fund. To encourage miners to work until they attain the age of 55, their pen- 
sions are supplemented by 700 francs (460 francs if worker is single) in respect of 
each year of service in excess of thirty completed before attainment of the age 
ef 55 and after 31 December 1944. These amounts are increased to 1,300 francs 
(married men) and 860 francs (single men) for tunnellers and hewers. 

Pensioned miners and widows entitled to survivors’ pensions are supplied 
with coal at the expense of the Fund.? 


Seamen's Social Security Scheme. 


A Legislative Order of 7 February 1945 deals with social security for re- 
gistered seamen who are bound by contract to the service of a shipowner, as 
well as for other persons working on board ship under a contract of employ- 
ment, whether or not recruited to take part in the voyage. Its main objects 
are to raise the rates of old-age and survivors’ pensions, to extend compulsory 
sickness and invalidity insurance to the families of seamen, to increase the rates 
of family allowances, to provide for the maintenance of unemployed seamen, 
and to improve the system of paid holidays. 

The seaman contributes 9 per cent. of his money wages up to 4,000 francs a 


1 Idem, 10, 11 and 12*May 1945, pp. 2989-3007. 
2 Revue du Travail, Jan.-Mar. 1945, pp. 32-37; Moniteur belge, 17 Apr. 1945, p. 2380. 
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month, or of waiting pay, and the shipowner pays an amount equal to 16.5 per cent. 
of such remuneration, towards the cost of the scheme. The State pays 5 per 
cent. of the seaman’s wage in respect of old-age and survivors’ pensions. The 
funds so collected, amounting to 30.5 per cent. of wages, are allotted as follows: 
old-age and survivors’ pensions, 15 per cent.; sickness and invalidity insurance, 
5 per cent.; maintenance of unemployed, 2 per cent.; family allowances, 6 per 
cent.; and annual paid holidays, 2.5 per cent. 

The Order establishes a Merchant Seamen’s Social Security Office, which 
is administered by a committee, appointed by Royal Order, consisting of a chair- 
man and eight members chosen in equal numbers from candidates designated 
by representative shipowners’ and seamen's organisations. A representative 
of the Minister of Communications, under whose authority the Office operates, 
attends the meetings of this committee in an advisory capacity. The Relief 
and Provident Fund continues to be responsible for the payment of benefits 
in respect of old age, death, sickness and invalidity, at rates to be fixed by Royal 
Order. The pensionable age for seamen is maintained at 55 years. Family 
allowances and unemployment benefits are at present the same as those payable 
under the general scheme, although a special unemployment insurance system 
for seamen may be set up at a later date.! 


Workmen’s Compensation. 

The scope of the workmen's compensation scheme has been widened to 
include all salaried employees irrespective of remuneration. In order to increase 
benefits, the maximum and minimum wages on which compensation payable 
to wage-earning workers is based have been increased from 20,000 and 3,650 
francs to 60,000 and 12,000 francs respectively.” 


SociAL SECURITY PLANNING IN SWITZERLAND 


The report of a Committee of experts appointed by the Swiss 


Federal Council to draw up a scheme of old-age and survivors’ 
insurance has recently been made public and is being studied by 
the competent federal authorities as well as by the cantonal Gov- 
ernments, political parties, and other interested organisations. 
The proposals contained in the report are summarised below. 


Scope. 


Insurance would be compulsory for all persons between the ages of 20 and 
65 years and for all employed persons over the age of 65, with the exception of 
wives of insured persons unless engaged in gainful employment. The Com- 
mittee states that variations in social conditions among the Swiss population must 
be taken into account in drafting a social insurance scheme, but it does not 
favour the establishment of separate schemes for different economic groups. 


Administration. 


The Confederation would be responsible for the administration of the scheme, 
which would be decentralised and carried out by insurance institutions. It is 
suggested that a Federal Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance Commission should 
assist the Federal Council while maintaining contact with the public and the 
institutions. 


Financial Arrangements. 


Employed persons and their employers each would pay a contribution 
amounting to 2 per cent. of wages or salary. The rates of contribution for self- 
employed persons and those not engaged in gainful employment would be fixed 
according to means. The amounts payable by the latter category would range 
from 1 franc to 100 francs per month. 

In the case of employed persons the contributions would be collected and 
the benefits paid by the employer, who would maintain an account covering 





1 Revue du Travail, Jan.-Mar. 1945, pp. 37-41. 
2 Moniteur belge, 5 July 1945, p. 4335. 
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these transactions with an insurance fund. The surpluses and deficits accu- 
mulating in such funds would be adjusted through a central fund. 

The rate of benefit would depend on the financial support provided by the 
federal and cantonal Governments. Three different scales have been sug- 
gested, and according to the scale adopted, the estimated cost during the first 
year of operation would be 180, 162, or 144 million francs. The expenses would 
increase as the population aged and the reduced benefits payable during the 
first twenty years of operation were replaced by full benefits. It is estimated 
that after twenty years the cost would be 565, 517, or 472 million francs accord- 
ing to benefit rate. Eventually the annual cost would be stabilised at about 
660, 613, or 560 million francs. The contributions of insured persons and their 
employers would provide 260 million francs annually, while two thirds of the 
remainder would be a charge on the Confederation and one third on the can- 
tons. The annual total amount pores by the Confederation and the cantons 
would be 190 million francs in the period 1948-1967, 270 million francs in the 
period 1968-1977, and 230 million francs thereafter. 

The means of financing old-age and survivors’ insurance were studied by 
a special committee appointed by the Federal Council, which suggested in its 
report of 17 April 1945 that the Confederation should meet its share of the cost 
by taxes on tobacco and alcohol, succession duties, and, if need be, a business tax. 
In the opinion of the committee, from 80 to 85 million francs could be raised 
annually by the tax on tobacco, 5 million francs by the tax on alcohol, and 30 
million francs by succession duties. The suggested rate payable on successions is 
as follows: successions of less than 5,000 francs, exempt; 1 per cent. of the first 
10,000 francs, 2 per cent. of the second 10,000 francs, 3 per cent. of the third 10,000 
francs, 4 per cent. of the next 20,000 francs, 5 per cent. of the next 100,000 francs, 
6 per cent. of the next 300,000 francs, 7 per cent. of the next 500,000 francs, 
8 per cent. of the next 1,000,000 francs, 9 per cent. of the next 3,000,000 francs, 
and 10 per cent. of additional sums; 10 per cent. of the yield of this tax would 
be turned over to the cantons. The tobacco and alcohol tax and the succession 
duties would provide sums adequate for the first twenty years of operation 
of the old-age and survivors’ insurance scheme, at which point the Confedera- 
tion, having paid off its war debt, which was financed by a business tax (250 
million francs annually), would be in a position to raise funds for a social in- 
surance scheme by a reduced business tax. The share of the cost allotted to 
the cantons would not constitute an additional burden since, as soon as the 
scheme came into operation, they would be relieved of expenditure on public 
assistance.! 


Benefits. 


The Committee of Experts rejected the idea of flat-rate payments and also 
of benefits varying according as the pensioner lives in the city or the country. 
Subject to certain exceptions during the transitional period, benefits would be 
payable without a means test. Within fixed minimum and maximum limits, 
they would vary according to contributions paid, duration of coverage, and, 
in the case of old-age pensions, the marital status of the beneficiary. The pen- 
sionable age would be 65 years. In each of the three scales of benefit proposed, 
the maximum payable to an unmarried person would be 1,500 francs, to a mar- 
ried person 2,400 francs. The minimum old-age pension payable to an un- 
married person would vary, within the three scales of benefit, from 300 to 372 
francs, while the minimum payable to a married person would be fixed at 600 
francs. It has been estimated that only 1 per cent. of insured persons would 
receive pensions at the minimum rate. Widows’ and orphans’ pensions would 
be based on the rate of a single old-age pension, a widow receiving 80 per cent. 
of such amount, within the limits of 300 and 1,200 francs, a fatherless orphan 
25 per cent., and full orphans 40 per cent. According to these rates a single 
person whose annual income was 3,800 francs would be entitled to an annual 
pension of 1,204 francs according to the first scale of benefit, 1,060 francs ac- 
cording to the second, and 980 francs according to the third. 

Persons eligible for pensions when the scheme came into effect would only 
be granted benefit subject to a means test. Those who became entitled to pen- 
sions during the first twenty years after the introduction of insurance would 
receive reduced payments.” 

1 Journal de Geneve, 19 Apr. 1945; Volksrecht, 16 Apr. 1945; Der Eisenbahner, 20 Apr. 1945. 

2 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 29 Mar. 1945; Basier Nachrichten, 29 Mar. 1945; Das Volk, 4 Apr. 1945; 
La Suisse, 29 Mar. 1945. 
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MEDICAL ASSISTANCE TO PENSIONERS IN BRAZIL 


Under a Brazilian Legislative Decree, No. 7380 of 13 March 
1945, the medical, hospital and pharmaceutical benefits provided 
by the social insurance institutions were extended to persons in 
receipt of invalidity, old-age or survivors’ pensions. 


Pensioners will be eligible for benefit on the same conditions as insured per- 
sons. The social insurance institutions will provide, preferably on a co-ordi- 
nated basis, rehabilitation and retraining services for invalidity pensioners and 
for disabled persons in receipt of survivors’ pensions, who will be required to 
submit to any therapeutic treatment necessary to cure the cause of their in- 
capacity for work. The Medical Consultant of the Social Insurance Depart- 
ment of the National Labour Council will be responsible for the technical aspects 
of these services. The expenditure incurred under the Decree will be met 
by an increase in the contribution rate amounting to 0.5 per cent. of the wages 
of insured persons.! 


Tue Home HELP PROBLEM IN AUSTRALIA 


The development of plans to provide home help for mothers 
was advised as an urgent need in a resolution on the decline in the 
birth rate which was adopted by the National Health and Medical 
Research Council of the Commonwealth of Australia at its Eigh- 
teenth Session, held at Canberra in November 1944. In an interim 
statement adopted by the Council, which forms the bulk of the 
report of the Session, the reasons for the decline are analysed and 
suggestions for counteracting it are made. 


The problem of home help, especially in country districts, is described as a 
very difficult one. The report states emphatically that there should be an ade- 
quate service of home help for every mother and, if this is impossible, there should 
be such a service for women at least one month before and one month after con- 
finement. 

In order to arrive at a better understanding of the complex problems involved 
in its study of the birth rate, the Council sought the aid of several specially con- 
stituted committees, whose findings are published as annexes to the report. Thus 
an enquiry into what would constitute a “fair deal’’ for mothers, infants, and 
young children was carried out by an official of the Commonwealth Department 
of Health, whose report includes a number of suggestions for the solution of the 
home help problem which are summarised below. 

In order to achieve an efficient home help service, the status of the position 
must be raised by educating employers as to their obligations and by providing 
proper training for home assistants. As regards training, consideration should be 
given to a joint approach to the problem by the National Health and Medical 
Research Council and the Ministry of Post-War Reconstruction. There is imme- 
diate need for the co-ordination of activities by Government authori.ies and 
voluntary agencies in the different States, for the setting up of standards of 
training, and for agreement upon the establishment of training schools and the 
subsidising of these schools. Appended to the report are suggested training 
schemes for home assistants, children’s nurses, etc., some of which were drawn up 
by local bodies: all stress the importance of well conducted courses of training, 
followed by examinations and the issue of diplomas by reliable authorities. 

Wage standards for home assistants must be set, if possible, on a national 
basis and will need to be commensurate with those paid to industrial and office 
workers. Thus, if the home —_ is provided on a full-time basis of 8 hours a day 
and the assistant is living out, the wages should range from £3 to £4 10s. a week?, 
according to age and experience. Board and lodging, if provided, would naturally 
be taken into account. If, on the other hand, the help is supplied on a part-time 
basis (and it is anticipated that the greatest volume would be on such a basis), the 
wage rates would be about 1s. 9d. to 2s. 3d. an hour. Such wage rates, it is recog- 
nised, would place home help beyond the reach of most mothers, and some way 

1 Diério Oficial, 15 Mar, 1945, p. 4387. 
2 In New South Wales the basic weekly wage for adult female Crown employees was £2 12s. 6d. 
in May 1944 (New South Wales Industrial Gazette, 3 July 1944, p. 9). 
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will have to be found by which the community can share the cost with the mothers, 
for example, by a home help subsidy on a sliding scale, adjusted both to the family 
income and to the number of children. 

Standards should also be set regarding daily and weekly hours of work and, 
for assistants living in the employer’s home, regarding regular time off, including 
evenings and week-ends. Annual holidays with pay, sick leave, and unemploy- 
ment insurance should also be provided for. Other questions, which in the past 
have caused a prejudice against domestic work, for example, the use of the 
assistant’s first name and the place of taking meals, should be the subject of 
arrangement between the home help bureau and the employer. 

Living conditions for resident home helpers must be improved; for those 
living out, varied types of accommodation should be provided, such as small, 
low-cost apartments or hostels. 

A type of assistance to mothers which would probably attract young women 
who have been in the transport section of the military services is a mobile house- 
hold service. Girls working in teams could collect washing and do it on the spot 
in mobile laundries such as are provided in the Army; mobile cleaning units could 
do house-cleaning on a contract basis; mobile food services could deliver meals in 
insulated containers from a central kitchen.! 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL NUTRITION COMMISSION 
IN BRAZIL 


By Legislative Decree No. 7328 of 17 February 1945 the Bra- 
zilian Government set up a National Nutrition Commission 
attached to the Federal Council on Foreign Commerce. 


The duties of the Commission are as follows: (1) to study national policy 
regarding nutrition, and to submit recommendations thereon; (2) to study 
the nutritional habits of the Brazilian people, taking into account their respec- 
tive living standards; (3) to undertake and encourage enquiries into problems 
of nutrition, and to recommend that assistance be granted wherever necessary 
or desirable; (4) to promote the correction of defects and deficiencies in the Bra- 
zilian diet, and to undertake and encourage educational programmes; and (5) to 
co-operate in the development of the food dehydration industry in Brazil. 

In connection with the last point, the Commission is to encourage, and scru- 
tinise plans for, the construction of food dehydration plants; supervise edu- 
cational campaigns for the increased use of dehydrated foods in schools, hotels, 
hospitals and similar establishments; establish technical specifications for the 
industry; and encourage research into technical problems. 

The eight members of the Commission, which will be headed by the Director- 
Genera! of the Foreign Commerce Council, are to be appointed from the tech- 
nical services of the Ministries of Education and Health, Labour, Industry and 
Commerce, and Agriculture; and from the military supply services, the food 
production industry, and specialists in the science of nutrition.? 


A BritIsH REPORT ON NUTRITION AND THE HEALTH OF 
THE WORKERS 


In the fourth year of the war, the British Medical Research 
Council appointed a special Committee to co-ordinate surveys of 
the haemoglobin and serum protein contents of the blood in repre- 
sentative samples of the population, with particular reference to 
nutritional and other circumstances of wartime. The Committee 





1 Report of the National Health and Medical Research Council. Eighteenth Session held at Can- 
berra, A.C.T., 22nd to 24th November 1944 (Canberra, Commonwealth Government Printer, 1944). 
2 Diério Oficial, 20 Feb. 1945, p. 2705. 
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has issued its report!, dated 10 March 1945 and dealing mainly 
with the haemoglobin levels of large groups of the general popula- 
tion during the period from mid-spring to the end of the autumn 
of 1943. Although the results of the survey cover the population as 
a whole, certain sections are of particular interest for the light that 
they throw upon the relationship between nutrition and the health 
of the workers. 


The Committee points out that: 


The nutritional state of an individual or a community depends not only 
on the availability of foodstuffs but also on hygienic, sociological and psy- 
chological factors. Although it is obvious that no single examination can 
provide a complete measure of nutritional state, it is known that long con- 
tinued deficiency in iron intake will affect the haemoglobin level; and that 
long continued deficiency in protein will tend to affect all the proteins of the 
blood, including haemoglobin, particularly if there is a deficiency in the essen- 
tial amino-acids which form the basis of these substances. Any prolonged 
deficiency, therefore, of these two dietetic components — iron and protein 
— will be reflected in the haemoglobin and serum protein levels. 


In presenting statistics of haemoglobin values, the Committee says that 
“it would appear reasonable to accept a mean figure of the order of 105 (or above) 
as satisfactory in men; in the case of non-pregnant women, the normal mean 
value should probably not be lower than 98’’. 


OBSERVED HAEMOGLOBIN VALUES IN THE LARGER 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
Men 





Single Married 





Occupational group! 
No. Mean No. Mean 
tested value tested 





Textile workers 15 : 50 
Locomotive and carriage works 49 96.8 128 
Factory workers (non-metal) 30 98.0 86 
Hospital staff (not medical, nurses or cler- , 
ical) 21 98. 86 
Agricultural workers 43 99. 64 
Coal miners 84 100. 100 
Civil Defence and National Fire Ser- , 
1 101. 


9 
2 
7 
0 
Local government (clerical and adminis- 
trative) 101.5 
Shop assistants 102.0 
Iron miners 102.1 
102.2 
Miscellaneous (professional and __ busi- 
102.9 
Factory workers (metal) 103.3 
Laboratory assistants 105.3 
Laboratory: scientific staff 106.1 
Students 106.4 
Civil service, lower grades 106.5 106. 
Civil service, higher grades 108.1 106. 
Police (mainly at Scotland Yard) 111.8 108. 
Bus conductors and drivers _— 106. 


105. 


MNMOCAWORUW 0510 tT Aww Ou 























1 Placed in ascending order of mean values for single men. 





? Privy Counci, MepicaL ResEaRcH Counct., Special R Series, No. 252: Haemoglobin 
Levels in Great Britain in 1943 (with Observations upon Serum Protein Levels) by the Committee on 
Haemoglobin Surveys (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1945). 
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Women 





Single Married 
ti 1 
Gooupationsl greup No. Mean No. | Mean 
tested value | tested | value 





30 | 84. 
33 | 85. 





Locomotive and carriage works 17 86. 
Textile workers 155 
Local government (clerical and adminis- 

74 


1,081 
Factory workers (non-metal) 171 
Students 59 
Teachers 112 
Shop assistants 148 
Hospital staff (not medical, clerical or 

nursing) 85 
Clerical workers 525 
Civil Defence 35 
House and domestic workers 172 
Factory workers (metal) 611 
Agricultural workers 53 
Laboratory assistants 66 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 878 
Civil service, lower grades 295 
Civil service, higher grades 43 
Housewives = 


8 

21 9 
74 9 
103 9 
23 
105 93. 


77 
250 
64 
95 


8 
5 
5 
2 
4 


3. 
# 
0. 


mre 
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1 Placed in ascending order of mean values for single women. 


In presenting the above figures, the Committee notes that ‘‘the observa- 
tions have been grouped broadly according to the occupations of the tested per- 
sons... It will be realised that relatively small differences are likely to have 
little meaning. For example, workers in a locomotive and carriage works have 
low mean values for both men and women. These observations came, however, 
from a single observer who was a low reader on the matching test’. Taking 
a more general view, the most marked feature of the table relating to men “‘is 
the high mean levels for men in the civil service, the police (mainly Scotland 
Yard), students and workers in scientific laboratories”. The report continues: 


At the lower end of the scale there are a few groups with mean levels 
of less than 100, and with appreciable proportions of those tested below 
90. The actual numbers examined are mostly so small that much weight 
should notfbe placed upon the statistics of specific groups, but attention may be 
drawn to the group of factory workers, and to the agricultural workers, with 
relatively low means for single and married men... How far these lower 
values may be attributable to the selective operation of the Military Service: 
Act it is not possible to determine. 


As regards the table for women, the Committee points out that: 


_ Relatively high values are apparent, as with the men, in those employed 
in the civil service, and a similar value is given by the large group of W.A.A.F, 
(mainly new entrants to the service and physically selected)... Women 
students, on the other hand, have low values in comparison with their male 
colleagues. At the bottom of the list (ignoring the locomotive and carriage 
works for the reason given above) lie the textile workers, whose observer 
1 The following extract from the report explains this test: 

‘When large numbers of observers are employed, it is important to have some idea as to 
their competence in making haemoglobin estimations. Some observations made by Dr. R. G. 
Macfarlane at Oxford, on the variability of results in the estimation of haemoglobin by Hal- 
dane-Gowers’ method, led the Committee to ask all observers who were collecting data to: 
undergo a test, as the results might well have an influence upon the interpretation of the survey 
figures . . . Preliminary considerations led to the view that as the mean of all the observers” 
figures, when expressed as a percentage of the National Physical Laboratory values, was 96, 
the data of all observers with matching test means below 90 or above 102 per cent. of the 
general mean should be excluded. On inspection of the data it was revealed that this screening 
test would exclude only four observers. Further scrutiny indicated that the contributions by 
these observers to the total data were not such as to alter significantly the mean of the haemo- 
globin level of any group of individuals studied in the survey, with one possible exception |[i.¢., 
the observer mentioned above]. 
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was not abnormal in his readings in the matching test. Nearly 20 per cent. 

of them showed values below 80. A low mean value for the very large group of 

nurses may also be noted. Of the equally large number of housewives, with 

a mean value of 91.5, one in ten had a reading below 80. 

Of particular interest is the following table showing haemoglobin values 
in relation to meals in canteens or restaurants. 


HAEMOGLOBIN VALUES IN RELATION TO MEALS IN 
CANTEENS OR RESTAURANTS 





Civilian rations Civilian rations 
supplemented by five or | unsupplemented by meals 
more weekly meals at away from home 


Occupational group! canteen or restaurant 





No. Mean No. Mean 
tested value 





Married men 
Factory workers (metal): 


Locomotive 
workers 
Clerical and administrative 
(local government) 
Police 


‘4 
'8 
‘6 
0 
‘4 
‘3 
3 
‘4 
7 
7 
5 
2 





Single men 
Factory workers (metal).. 





Married women 


Factory workers (non-metal) 





Single women 
Factory workers (metal): 


Factory (non-metal) . 
Clericai and administrative 
(local government) 


CO Che Otwar ~WRWOO 























1Each subgroup under an occupational category comprises the data of one observer. 
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In commenting on this table the Committee says that “there is, of course, 
no record of the actual diet consumed in either case, and the most that can 
be deduced from this broad division is that there is no appreciable difference 
between those who had meals out and those who did not, though there may be 
a very slight advantage to the former”. In its general conclusions the Com- 
mittee observes: 


The fact that in adults there was little or no difference between the groups 
receiving five or more canteen meals a week plus civilian rations, and those 
living on civilian rations without such supplements, is at first sight surpris- 
ing. If food intake alone were the determining factor, one might have ex- 
peces< a noticeably higher figure in the canteen-fed group; on the other 

d, it is possible that those who had canteen meals did not take the full share 
of their rations at home and were therefore no better off dietetically, or that 
the canteen meals did not necessarily supply the haemopoietic factors. The 
whole question, even under rationing conditions, of the value of food depends 
upon so many factors, many of which are personal and difficult to analyse, 
that it is not profitable with the evidence available in this survey to suggest 
the reasons. The fact remains that the taking of canteen meals is not asso- 
ciated with a higher haemoglobin level. This does not mean that if the group 
taking canteen meals were deprived of this facility, their haemoglobin level 
would necessarily remain at the same level... 

The survey figures, taken as a whole, show a higher haemoglobin level 
than those obtained in Aberdeen in 1935. The fact that the amount of 
change varies between one age group and another suggests that the differences 
are not merely due to technique. In addition, the survey figures show slightly 
higher levels in some groups than those obtained by other observers during 
the early years of the war. 

In assessing the significance of this apparent improvement in haemoglobin 
levels since 1935, it must be remembered that the Aberdeen figures were 
obtained from individuals, or families of individuals, who were either un- 
employed or in the lowest income groups. It has been clearly shown in 
the past that haemoglobin levels vary with family income ... Foods con- 
taining iron and other haemopoietic substances, with the exception of cer- 
eals, fall into the more expensive categories. In the present survey, no unem- 
ployed were included, and the higher mean figures may been have due, in part, 
to the improved economic status of the groups studied. Though higher mean 
levels were found, it is clear that in some groups there is an appreciable 
incidence of “‘subnormal” levels. That these low levels as a whole are due toa 
dietary deficiency, particularly of iron, is suggested by a study of 88 cases 
of anaemia found in the first 1,000 blood donors studied in one area, though 
the possible effect of deficient protein intake must not be forgotten. It is 
clear that a more intensive study of the groups which have given unsatis- 
factory values in the present survey would be of interest, both from the 
point of view of establishing the facts more firmly and of determining whe- 
ther there is any dietary factor responsible for the low values. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF EMPLOYERS IN FRANCE 


The situation of employers’ organisations in France was dis- 
cussed in an article which appeared recently in a new economic 
review. A summary of some of the information contained in the 
article is given below. 


It will be recalled that after the armistice of June 1940 the Vichy Govern- 
ment dissolved the central workers’ and employers’ organisations by a Decree 
of 9 November 1940.! When, however, the Order of the Provisional Government 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 4, Apr. 1941, p. 418. 
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of 27 July 1944 restored the freedom of association and made arrangements for 
the re-establishment of the General Confederation of Labour and the Confedera- 
tion of Christian Workers’ Unions, it did not make the same arrangements for 
the General Confederation of French Emplcyers.! Instead, in September 1944, 
the Provisional Government set up a Committee to represent employers, which 
is composed of thirteen industrialists and heads of undertakings and is con- 
sulted concerning the principal social and economic questions on which the 
Government wishes to ascertain the point of view of employers. The Committee is 
not, strictly speaking, a confederation of employers’ organisations since, although 
the presidents of some federations are among its members, other federations have 
no representation. 

On the other hand, the large employers’ federations for the textile, building, 
metal, food industries, etc., were never dissolved, and continue to carry on nego- 
tiations on matters concerning them with Government agencies and with the 
trade unions in their respective industries.? 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


COLLABORATION OF THE NORTHERN EUROPEAN LABOUR 
MOVEMENTS 


For the first time since April 1940 a fully attended meeting of 
the Northern Collaboration Committee was held in Stockholm on 
13 and 14 July 1945. This Committee comprises representatives 
of the political (that is, social democratic) and trade union labour 
movements of the Northern European countries: Denmark, Finland, 
Iceland, Norway, and Sweden. The meeting was followed on 15 
July by a special meeting of the trade union representatives on the 
Committee. 

The meeting, which was attended, among others, by three 
Prime Ministers and four Ministers of Social Affairs, received and 
discussed reports on the policies of the five countries during the 
war and the attitude of the workers to those policies, in particular, 
foreign policy, and on the present situation in the five countries. 
The meeting also discussed the question of future collaboration, 
primarily in regard to social and economic policy, and in conclusion 
adopted a resolution, the text of which is given below. 


The peoples of the North are today filled with profound satisfaction at the 
liberation from the pressure of the European war and the Nazi régime of force. 
That liberation is, in the first place, the outcome of the efforts of the United 
Nations, of the capacity and will of Great Britain to hold out even when it stood 
alone among the Great Powers, of the enormous contribution made by the Soviet 
Union, and of the mobilisation by the United States of its wealth and resour- 
ces in the fight for democracy. 

But the attitude of the Northern peoples themselves has also been of great 
importance in the settlement of accounts with Nazism. In various circum- 
stances and in different ways the Northern peoples have affirmed their position 
and shown their unbreakable will to defend their national independence and 
their free, popular form of government. 

The Northern European countries are from of old communities based on 
law. They have in common a firmly founded tradition of law, a respect for the 
value of the individual and his right to think and speak freely and to work for 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 638. 
2 “Od en est la représentation patronale ?’’, in Les Nouvelles Economiques, No. 1, 20 Apr. 1945, 


p. 6. 
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his convictions, which forms the basis of the life of the community and of cul- 
tural and public life. The Northern peoples have an active will to clear away 
the last remnants of the old political and social privileges and to make everyone 
share in the national and human values of civilisation. They regard it as the task 
of the leaders of the State to secure work and adequate living conditions for the 
whole people and to consolidate political government by the people through 
the extension of democratic institutions also to the economic field. 


Extended Social, Economic and Cultural Collaboration. 


On the basis of this common tradition of law and common democratic will, 
the Northern peoples must, in the future as in the past, collaborate in strengthen- 
ing and expanding mutual contact and understanding in every field of cultural 
life. They must continue the work of making their laws and regulations more 
uniform, so far as this is practicable in view of the traditions and particular 
circumstances of each nation. In so far as geographical and economic conditions 
make this expedient with a view to the rational exploitation of natural resour- 
ces and means of production, they must naturally aim at creating wider eco- 
nomic collaboration. 

In all the Northern European countries, the workers’ democratic organisa- 
tions have achieved a position of decisive importance in the life of the com- 
munity. They have traditions of collaboration which go back to the earliest 
years of the trade union and political labour movement. Each in their own 
country, they represent, to a greater extent than any other great popular move- 
ment, the will to living democracy in political, social, and economic life. 

The tasks facing them, both political and trade union, are of the same kind. 
Therefore they are all in special need of close contact with each other, of up- 
to-date and full information, and of joint discussions as*to the best means of 
solving their problems in a practical and concrete manner. Organised colla- 
boration between the workers’ organisations of the Northern countries must 
therefore be developed still further. 

Among the questions which call in the first place for joint consideration 
at the earliest possible opportunity, mention may be made of the following: 


(a) Co-ordination of social legislation and social services; 

(6) A common Northern employment market!; 

(c) The possibilities of economic collaboration with a view to efficient 
utilisation of the forces of production of the Northern countries both for 
the home market and for foreign markets; 

(d) Increased exchange of pupils between schools and colleges; reciprocal 
recognition of examination results for admission to continued education; 
extended collaboration between the radio services of the different countries. 


Loyal Northern Collaboration in Support of International Security. 


In international work the Northern countries should, as in the past, main- 
tain close contact with each other. Each separately, and all together, they 
must work for good relations with other nations. They must make their con- 
tribution to international collaboration in the economic, social, humanitarian, 
and cultural fields in forms that will secure the possibilities of development 
also for the small nations. As free and independent States, they should parti- 
cipate in the work of the international security organisation for the maintenance 
of peace which was founded in San Francisco, and should loyally fulfil the re- 
sulting obligations. 

In this way, collaboration between the peoples of the North will form a 
natural link in international collaboration. c such collaboration the workers’ 
organisations have a great.task to perform. The Collaboration Committee ex- 
presses its warm hope that the labour movement everywhere will soon regain 
its strength, and will again assemble in powerful internationals, on the basis 
of socialism and democracy, in the fight against want and oppression and for 
peace, freedom, and security. 


THe NORTHERN EvuROPEAN TRADE UNION MEETING 


The special trade union meeting was for the first time attended 
by representatives of the Icelandic Confederation of Trade Unions. 


_ 41At a Northern Inter-Parliamentary Conference held in Copenhagen in August 1945, the first 
item on the agenda was that of ‘Northern citizenship”’. 
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A representative of the International Labour Office was also present 
as observer. 


Information was exchanged regarding the economic situation, the position 
of the trade union ayer pa and its means during the post-war period of es- 
tablishing the claims of organised workers to social security and civic freedom. 
The meeting also discu the attitude of the Northern trade union confedera- 
tions towards the proposal to establish a new international organisation of 
trade unions. 

In a resolution adopted unanimously, the meeting welcomed with sincere 
satisfaction the efforts of the London Conference to create a single trade union 
international. According to the resolution: 


The confederations of trade unions of the Northern countries are con- 
vinced of the need for friendly and loyal collaboration between the national 
trade union organisations of the different countries and continents. None 
should be excluded from the unitary organisation, or ignored, for reasons of 
race, religion, or political opinion, provided that an assurance is given of readi- 
ness to collaborate for ends that are in conformity with the organised labour 
movement's interest in social, economic, and political democracy. The trade 
unions of the Northern countries are prepared to support every effort that 
may smooth the way to working class unity. Strong and disciplined workers’ 
organisations, united in a vigorous international jassociation, would have been 
in a position to prevent the rise of Hitlerism to power and influence. They 
could have prevented the war, and thereby averted the consequences of 
hostilities that have been so disastrous to every nation. A realisation of 
this fact should be sufficient reason for the trade union movement to avoid 
schisms and internal quarrels in the future. We need an international which 
is free and unfettered when faced with organisations competing on a national 
basis, and which could therefore help to adjust and finally to eliminate those 
political and ideological differences which are now regarded as obstacles 
to mutual understanding and unity of organisation. National unity and 
international collaboration between the workers of the world is a necessary 
condition for securing world peace. Such an aim is worthy of every effort. 


The meeting also discussed the International Labour Organisation and North- 
ern collaboration within the framework of the activities of the Organisation. 
In this connection, Mr. Gunnar Andersson, Joint President of the Swedish 
Confederation of Trade Unions, submitted a report on the recent Session of 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office held at Quebec.! 


Tue U.S.S.R. TRapE UNION MOVEMENT AND THE 
GENERAL WELFARE OF THE WORKERS 


The thirteenth plenary meeting of the U.S.S.R. Central Council 
of Trade Unions, which took place in Moscow from 26 to 30 March 
1945, adopted two important resolutions, concerning workers’ 
welfare and living conditions and the organisation of workers’ re- 
creation and education. These are summarised below. 


Workers’ Welfare and Living Conditions. 


A report on this question was submitted by Mr. E. J. Sidorenko, Secretary of 
the Central Council of Trade Unions. After considerable discussion a resolution 
‘was adopted concerning the “improvement of the work of the trade unions in the 
field of the general welfare of the working people”, which enumerates a series of 
tasks and a programme of activity for the trade union organisations, aiming at 
the — satisfaction of the daily needs of workers and salaried employees. 

he resolution invites ‘‘all trade unions to develop their activities in respect 
of the workers’ general welfare, remembering that the satisfaction of the daily 
needs of the working people is closely connected with trade union work fortin- 
creasing labour productivity, promoting socialist ccmpetition, and organising ‘the 
workers with a view to fulfilling, and more than fulfilling, the State plans’’. 


1 Communication from the I.L.O. Correspondent, Stockholm. 
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All the various trade union committees and boards (housing committees, 
social insurance councils, social insurance shop committees and insurance dele- 
gates, committees for the care of service men’s families, workers’ nutrition boards, 
safety committees and inspectors) must improve their work, and their activity 
should be periodically examined at general and shop meetings and at workers’ 
conferences. Plans for the improvement of the workers’ conditions, drawn up in 
collaboration with the economic organisations, should be discussed not less than 
twice a year at special meetings and conferences convened for the purpose. 


Housing. The trade unions are required to supervise, in collaboration with 
the managers of undertakings and with the local soviets, the improvement of the 
housing situation: building of new houses; selection of the types of houses to be 
built; carrying out of plans for the construction of dwellings and public buildings; 
participation in committees examining the new buildings; assignment of living 
quarters. They must also encourage in every way the building of individual 
houses by helping to obtain the necessary loans, building materials, and land. 
The factory works committees must periodically examine the state of workers’ 
homes and their supply of fuel, furniture, bedding, etc. An effort must be made 
to utilise by-products in the manufacture of cutlery, china, pots, irons, shovels, 
furniture, stoves, etc. The organisations must give every encouragement to indi- 
vidual and collective gardening by the workers. 


Industrial hygiene and safety. The central, regional and local trade union 
organisations, as well as the works committees, are invited to inspect regularly 
the work of laundries, disinfection chambers, showers, and other sanitary installa- 
tions in factories and undertakings. Full use must be made of the sums allocated 
for safety measures, in particular, for the repair and installation of ventilation 
systems in overheated premises, and for the provision of wash rooms, showers, 
drinking water, equipment for drying working clothes, and adequate lighting 
equipment. The trade union organisations must establish daily control over the 
delivery of working clothes, footwear and soap, as well as over special nutrition 
measures, according to the rules laid down by law. In collaboration with manage- 
ment, the organisations must take measures to expand the production and repair 
of footwear, clothing, household goods, etc. 

The central and local trade union organisations are to encourage the steady 
improvement of medical services for workers. The resolution requires the works 
committees to collaborate with the health institutions in organising health ser- 
vices in the undertakings, and in supervising the work of clinics, dispensaries and 
health centres with a view to creating healthier working and living conditions, 
and also to tighten their control over the work of the social insurance committees. 
War invalids, pregnant women, workers engaged in unhealthy and difficult jobs, 
and shock workers should receive preferential treatment in rest homes and sana- 
toria. The number of dietary kitchens should be increased and they should be 
placed under medical supervision. 


Welfare of women and young workers. The resolution pays special attention to 
the working conditions of women, and in particular to the strict application of 
social legislation in respect of expectant and nursing mothers. Pregnant women 
should be transferred to easier jobs, but without loss of average earnings; they 
must not work overtime or at night. Undertakings employing over 1,000 women 
should include women physicians in the staff of the factory clinic. Speedy and 

ualified medical assistance must be guaranteed to expectant and nursing mothers. 

he number of rest homes for women must be increased, especially in industrial 
centres, and the supply of babywear, cots, and toys must be satisfactory. The 
resolution invites the trade union organisations to increase the supervision of such 
institutions as nurseries, kindergartens, children’s clinics, and milk canteens. In 
the summer of 1945 at least 1,600,000 children were to be sent to camps. 

One of the most important tasks of the trade unions is considered to be the 
care and welfare of young workers. The works committees are required to organise 
special medical services for young workers in the factory clinics, and to have 
their state of health examined periodically; at least 250,000 young workers should 
be sent to rest homes and sanatoria during 1945. 


The Organisation of Workers’ Recreation and Education. 


The important part played by the Soviet trade unions in the organisation of 
workers’ recreation and education (general and vocational) is illustrated by the 


1 Trud, 11 May 1945. 
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fact that the 1945 budget of the General Council of Trade Unions, amounting in 
all to 1,849,558,000 roubles', devoted 1,165,500,000 roubles of this total to ex- 
nee on cultural aims, physical culture, and, to a certain extent, financial 

elp to members. The resolution adopted at the meeting sets forth the programme 
of trade union activities in this field. 

Before the war, the trade unions had 6,400 clubs, over 100,000 club rooms, 
28,000 libraries with 43,000,000 books, 12,000 cinemas, and 2,000 broadcasting 
installations. A large number of these facilities were destroyed during the war 
and some were requisitioned for defence purposes. The resolution requires the 
trade unions to recover the requisitioned clubs and repair them during 1945; to 
restore and organise club rooms in all undertakings where no clubs exist; to put 
libraries in order and see that they are fully utilised; to provide 200 new broad- 
casting installations and 100,000 new transmitters built in shops and communal 
and individual dwellings. Special attention must be paid to the liberated areas. 

As part of the educational programme, the trade unions are to organise special 
meetings among workers for the discussion in common of plans of economic 
development, increased productivity of labour, socialist competition, and ques- 
tions connected with the national and international trade union movement. 
Lectures and discussion evenings must be held for the study of scientific prob- 
lems, with the help of invited lecturers, physicians, and other specialists. 

In view of the importance of artistic activities from the general educational 
point of view, and for the better organisation of leisure, the resolution suggests 
the creation of choral, dramatic, and concert groups in every undertaking. Every 
form of artistic activity among workers should be encouraged. The works. com- 
mittees and club administrations should discuss concert programmes with the 
groups, help the most gifted artists, encourage artistic activities in communal 
living quarters and in the shops. The Central Committee of the Artists’ Union 
should collaborate and give its help and advice. The central trade union com- 
mittees, in collaboration with the appropriate U.S.S.R. committee in matters of 
art, must organise theatrical performances and concert tours in industrial centres, 
and supply factory workers with tickets for plays, concerts, and films. The 
— clubs should have their own cinema installations, which must be supplied 
wit ms. 

The works committees are to organise excursions and group visits to museums 
and exhibitions, particularly for the young workers. 

Great attention is to be paid to youth education. The trade unions, in collabo- 
ration with the Commissariat for Public Education, will aim at increasing the 
number of schools for young workers and their supply of school books and teaching 
material, and at creating the necessary conditions to enable voung workers to 
attend these schools. On the other hand, lectures, concerts, libraries, and dis- 
cussion evenings must be organised for pupils of vocational schools. The trade 
unions are also encouraged to work out special recreational and educational pro- 
grammes adapted to particular industries: mining, transport, petroleum industry, 
etc. Finally, the works committees were required to appoint cultural subcom- 
mittees by 1 June 1945, and once a month they are to approve the plan of acti- 
vities of these subcommittees. Before 1 September 1945, new club managements 
were to be elected, and in future the annual reports of clubs must be examined 
at special meetings. Meetings of library members were to be organised during 
May and June 1945 with a view to electing the library committees. 

Special attention is to be paid to the training of persons engaged in educa- 
tional and recreational work, and the trade union schools in Leningrad, Moscow, 
and Kharkov are to organise special courses for them. Moreover, the central 
trade union committees will organise courses and seminars for presidents of clubs, 
librarians, leaders of artistic groups, etc. The trade unions are required to exer- 
cise stricter control over the activities of clubs, libraries, club rooms, etc., and to 
utilise the production facilities of undertakings for supplying their cultural insti- 
tutions with furniture, equipment, etc. The Presidium of the U.S.S.R. Central 
Council of Trade Unions will take the necessary steps for improving the supply 
of musical instruments, cinema installations, and other equipment.? 


REGROUPING OF BELGIAN TRADE UNIONS 


The Belgian trade union movement, disorganised during the 
German occupation, has since liberation made an effort to regroup 


1 The social insurance budget is not included, 
2 Trud, 12 May 1945. 
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its organisations. It has already established a Belgian General 
Federation of Labour (Fédération générale du travail de Belgique) 
and is taking steps to achieve trade union unity on the occupational 
and regional levels. 


Before 10 May 1940 the trade union movement was composed of three organi- 
sations: the Belgian General Confederation of Labour, made up of socialist trade 
unions; the Confederation of Christian Workers’ Unions, composed of organisa- 
tions whose policies were based on Papal Encyclicals; and the Confederation of 
Liberal Unions, based on the principles of the Liberal Party. 

When the country was liberated, the General Confederation of Labour was 
found to have been split into four different groups: 


(1) The trade unions affiliated with the old General Confederation of Labour 
were re-established, but most of them’ had lost a large number of their members 
to other movements. 

(2) During the occupation, resistance organisations had sprung up in com- 
mercial and industrial undertakings and were known as “committees for trade 
union struggle” (comités de lutte syndicale). After liberation, in September 1944, 
these committees organised regionally and nationally into a ‘“‘movement”’ for 
achieving trade union unity. In spite of formal declarations to the contrary made 
by their leaders, they were rapidly transformed into “‘organisations’’ and set up 
principally in the mining, metal, leather, stone, quarrying, and building indus- 
tries, and in the public services. In October 1944 these unions formed a national 
organisation, the Belgian Confederation of Unitary Trade Unions (Confédération 
belge des syndicats uniques). 

(3) During the war other movements arose in Charleroi and in Liége. In 
Liége the movement was called the Movement for Trade Union Unity (Mouve- 
ment syndical unifié) and in Charleroi the Movement of Works’ Delegates for 
Trade Union Unity (Mouvement syndical unifié des délégués d’entreprises). The 
leaders of these two movements stated that they supported trade union unity 
and had no connection with any political party; they adhered to the revolutionary 
tendencies of French trade unionism, and even, in some respects, to the spirit of 
anarcho-syndicalist organisations. 

(4) The public employees’ unions, which before the war had been affiliated 
to the General Confederation of Labour, during the war made plans to set up a 
single organisation for all public employees and employees of services operating 
under Government contract. This new organisation was called the General Union 
of Public Employees (Syndicat général unifié des services publics). It stated that 
it wished to break with some of the principles on which the activities of the 
General Confederation of Labour had been based before the war, and wished to 
keep its independence with respect to other groups of the trade union movement. 


In addition to these four groups of organisations, the Confederation of Chris- 
tian Workers’ Unions and the Confederation of Liberal Unions were re-established 
and resumed activity immediately after the liberation. 

The result of these developments was that by the last quarter of 1944 the 
trade union movement was more divided than it had ever been before 10 May 
1940. In the middle of September 1944, however, negotiations were started 
between the different organisations which led to a meeting on 30 October attended 
by representatives of all the above-mentioned national organisations except the 
Confederation of Liberal Unions. The object of the meeting was to examine the 
possibility of establishing organic trade union unity. From the outset the Chris- 
tian trade unions opposed such unity since they wished to keep complete freedom 
of action and to base their policies solely on their own ideology. They declared, 
further, that they were still in favour of a diversified trade union movement. 
Nevertheless the meetings continued between the four other organisations, and 
it was decided to set up a Unification Committee to work out the theoretical, 
structural, and tactical bases for trade union unity. 

This Committee drew up a programme of action and adopted constitutional 
and structural principles of organisation on which the activities of a united trade 
union movement could be based. Their conclusions were submitted to the diffe- 
rent organisations and were favourably received. It was decided by common 
agreement to hold a Fusion Congress of delegates from the organisations con- 
cerned, which would consider the proposals of the Unification Committee and 
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would lay the basis for the organic union of the different organisations. The con- 
gress was held on 28 and 29 April 1945 and attended by 1,100 delegates repre- 
senting 530,000 trade union members. It examined the possible bases of uni- 
fication and adopted the following resolution by an overwhelming majority: 


Whereas social justice cannot be fully achieved without the transforma- 
tion of society; 

_ Whereas all workers are bound by solidarity of their material and moral 
interests; 

Whereas, through a strong and effective trade union movement, labour — 
the only real source of value and of wealth — can take its rightful place as the 
chief power in the country and in the world; 

Whereas the unity of all workers is the indispensable condition for the 
establishment of labour supremacy; 

Whereas, according to their respective declarations, all the under-men- 
tioned organisations have the same aims and purposes; 

Whereas the prerequisite for the success of the workers’ struggle for eman- 
cipation is organic unity within a single powerful trade union organisation: 

The Belgian General Confederation of Labour, the Belgian Confederation 
of Unitary Trade Unions, the Movement for Trade Union Unity, the General 
Union of Public Employees, meeting in a National Congress on 28 and 29 
April 1945, 

Have determined to dissolve their separate organisations and to amalga- 
mate, from 1 May 1945, in a single organisation to be called the Belgian 
General Federation of Labour; 

They call upon all workers, regardless of political or philosophical opinion, 
to join immediately the General Federation of Labour, which can, and must, 
have a million members by the end of 1945. 


































The Congress proceeded to elect an executive for the new Federation, com- 
posed of fifteen members. The four amalgamating organisations had previously 
agreed to present a single list of candidates to the Congress, made up as follows: 
seven representatives aon the General Confederation of Labour; five from the 
Confederation of Unitary Trade Unions; two from the Movement for Trade 
Union Unity; and one from the General Union of Public Employees. 

In addition the Congress elected a-secretariat composed of six secretaries, 
three nominated by organisations attached to the General Confederation of 
Labour, two by organisations of the Confederation of United Trade Unions, and 
one by the Movement for Trade Union Unity and the General Union of Public 
Employees together. 

The new executive and secretariat were entrusted by the Congress with the 
task of assisting the organisations present in their efforts to amalgamate their 
different occupational and regional branches. 

It should be noted that, although a federation was formed with a unity pro- 
gramme, unity is far from being achieved between the different occupational and 
regional unions of which the amalgamating organisations are composed. Many 
difficulties have still to be overcome, and at present unity of all the occupational 
organisations concerned has only been achieved in three districts. No amalgama- 
tion of important central organisations has so far taken place on the national 
level. However, negotiations are being carried on and it is considered possible 
that they will shortly reach a successful conclusion. 

In any event, according to the Constitution of the General Federation of 
Labour, a Congress will be convened at the end of 1945. It will have the duty of 
registering the agreements reached on the occupational and regional levels, and 
of adopting definitively the unification texts and the rules of the Federation.! 






























Tue Scottish TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


The Forty-eighth Annual Scottish Trades Union Congress was 
held in Aberdeen from 25 to 28 April 1945, and was attended by 
312 delegates representing 79 unions and 47 trades councils. A 
representative of the International Labour Office was also present, 
who read a message to the Congress from Mr. E. J. Phelan, 


Communication from the Belgian General Federation of Labour. 
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Acting Director of the Office. Mr. William Elgar, General Secretary 
of the Congress, reciprocated the message of goodwill and stated 
that both the Congress and its General Council attached con- 
siderable importance to the work of the I.L.O. 


The affiliated membership of the Congress, excluding trades councils, was 
613,177, which showed a decrease since the last Congress of 593 members. The 
decrease was ascribed to the cutting down of civil defence establishments and of 
production in some engineering trades. 


Principal Decisions of the Congress. 


World Trade Union Conference. The Congress endorsed the decisions of the 
World Trade Union Conference held in London in February 1945.1 


Post-war employment policy. The statement prepared by the General Council 
on the Government’s White Paper on Employment Policy? was approved. It 
dealt, among other things, with the nationalisation of banking, insurance, coal, 
and public utilities; the need to avoid spirals in wages and prices, but to remember 
that ‘‘it is the business of industry so to organise its production as to permit pro- 
gressive improvement in the standard of life’; a National Investment Board 
covering the whole field of capital investment; and the continuance of controls. 


Social security. Resolutions calling for increased old-age pensions and im- 
proved medical services under State control were adopted. 


Scottish coalfields report. The Congress welcomed the report of the Scottish 
Coalfields Committee, and supported the minority report of the Committee, 
which stated that the only way in which the development of the industry in the 
national interest could be secured was by nationalisation. 


Housing. The Congress expressed dissatisfaction with the Government's 
housing programme for Scotland and urged that the Government should control 
and organise the resources of the country in land, material, finance, and labour. 


Japan and Germany. The Congress reaffirmed its —_- of complete in- 
i t 


dustrial co-operation in the successful prosecution of the war against Japan. 
With regard to the question of reparations by Germany, it declared that they 
must be imposed firmly, but in such a manner as “not to perpetuate the low 
ethical and social standards which Nazism brutally imposed upon the peoples of 
invaded lands’’. In the creation of democratic institutions in Germany, the 
trade unions should have an essential part. 


The Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927. The Congress declared that 
the passing of the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927, was ‘‘an unde- 
mocratic restriction upon the development of trade unionism”, and urged that 
the trade union movement and the Labour Party should press for the immediate 
restoration of the pre-1927 position.’ 


THE British NATIONAL FEDERATION OF PROFESSIONAL 
WORKERS 


The National Federation of Professional Workers in Great 
Britain held its annual conference in London at the beginning of 
May 1945. The 25 unions at present affiliated to the Federation 
have a joint non-manual membership of 258,200, which is more 
than twice the corresponding total at 1 January 1940. 


In his address to the Conference, Mr. George W. Thomson, President of the 
Federation, pointed out that during its 25 years of existence the Federation had 
been able to do much to improve the status and conditions of professional and 
technical employees, who comprised about 20 per cent. of British workers. In 
particular, the Federation had been effective in helping to influence wartime legis- 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, p. 665. 

2 Idem, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944, pp. 169-184: “‘Employment Policy in Great Britain: The 


Government's White Paper”. 
* Communication from the I.L.O. Branch Office, London. 
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lation and in watching the application of many of the orders and regulations 
affecting its affiliated enhabie, The speaker asserted, however, that during 
the war the salaries of non-manual workers had been somewhat more static than 
those of manual workers because of the absence of any form of payment by 
results. The President also discussed the problems of the recruitment and training 
of professional and technical employees, advocating an improved system of re- 
muneration and employment security, and the most ample opportunities for 
practical and theoretical training. Turning to questions of organisation, he re- 
commended “reasonable amalgamations” between the affiliated unions with a 
view to ‘‘forming larger and more inclusive units’’. 

With reference to ‘‘the international setup of the immediate future’’, in which 
the Federation was “extremely interested”, Mr. Thomson paid high tribute to 
the International Labour Organisation, which ‘‘did magnificent service in for- 
mulating declarations of principles, Conventions and Recommendations”. ‘‘We 
cannot afford”’, he said, ‘‘to lose its services in the international sphere. Indeed, 
we hope that in the future it will pay special attention to non-manual workers’ 
problems.” 

The Conference dealt with a large number of topics, such as monopolies in 
the building industry; the Wages Councils Act'; the continuation and develop- 
ment of the work of the Committee on Higher Appointments of the Ministry of 
Labour’; the staffing of the social insurance department; the proposed elimina- 
tion of salary and income limits from the post-war programme concerning na- 
tional health service, social insurance, and workmen’s compensation; the post- 
ponement by the Government immediately after the passing of the Education 
Act, 1944, of the raising of the school-leaving age to 15 years; the five-day week 
of 35 hours for non-manual workers; the Government’s White Paper on a Na- 
tional Health Service*; and the amendment of the Trade Disputes and Trade 


Unions Act. 


CONGRESS OF ECUADORIAN MINERS 


On 10 May 1945 a Congress of Ecuadorian Miners was held in 
Guayaquil, attended by representatives of seventeen branches of 
mining labour. Various Government officials, among them the 
Minister of Labour, also attended as observers. 


The Congress adopted resolutions favouring the fixing of minimum wages, 
in accordance with the spirit of the new Constitution of the Republic’, parti- 
cularly as regards the establishment of a family wage; and the implementation 
of the legal provisions granting an annual paid holiday of 15 days and requiring 
employers to pay the expenses of their workers’ journey to and from rest places 
chosen by them within the country. In other resolutions it demanded that 
popular restaurants and Government-controlled food agencies selling prime 
necessities of the best quality at cost price should be set up in mining centres 
and camps; that the employers should provide adequate working clothes for 
the miners and should observe the legal requirements respecting the provision of 
hygienic dwellings for their workers; that workers should be allowed a reason- 
able period of time to move out of company houses on termination of their em- 
ployment with the company; and that their homes should be inviolable, i.e., 
no-one should be allowed to enter a worker’s home on any pretext without his 
permission. The Congress also called for the improvement of medical services 
in camps and mines, the rovision of at least four doctors where 1,000 or more 
workers are employed, the establishment of hospitals, and the provision of 
drinking water in the camps.® 








1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 78. 

2 Idem, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, pp. 612-620: “Higher Appointments in Great Britain’’. 

3 Idem, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, pp. 473-481: “‘A National Health Service for 
Great Britain”’. 

4 NATIONAL FEDERATION OF PROFESSIONAL WORKERS: Minutes of the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Conference, held on 5 May 1945 (London, 1945). 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1945, p. 222. 

¢ Communication from the I.L.O. Correspondent, Quito. 





STATISTICS 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for the 
publication at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on 
labour conditions in different countries, the index numbers of the 
cost of living and retail prices are given in this issue. 

The table shows: 


(1) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, fuel and light, 
clothing, rent, and ‘‘miscellaneous’”’, specified in the headings by the 
letters a to e. 

(2) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indices for the 
first group mentioned above). 


For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1945 issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, Explana- 
tory Notes’’, pp. 119-128. 

For other topics in labour statistics, see the August-September 
number for statistics of wage rates and earnings, to appear next 
in the November issue, and of unemployment, employment and 
hours of work, to appear next in the December issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLE 


The sign * signifies: ‘figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “‘provisional figures”. 

The sign * signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign —— between two figures of a series indicates a change in method or 
scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly 
comparable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 











INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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Aug. 218 99 125 97 104 181 104 701 229 
Sept. cand 101 126 97 103 176 108 701 233 

Oct. 226 101 127 98 103 177 111 738 235 

Nov. _ 100 129 97 103 177 109 748 244 

Dec. — 100 129 97 104 _— 113 749 249 

1945: Jan. _— 103 130 97 104 _ 111 728 262 
Feb. _— 105 130 97 103 182 113 728 263 

Mar. — 105 131 97 103 _— 129 732 261 

Apr. _— 106 132 98 103 _— 129 709 270 

May —_ 106 133 99 105 _— 130 707 263 

-_ _ 105 133 101 106 _ 131 722 261 

uly _ 102 — 101 106 — 134 — 270 

Composition of the indices: a¢ = Food; 6b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


1 Including heating and 
| Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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§ National Industrial Conference Board. * Oct. ? May and July-Dec. 
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(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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Composition of the indices: a¢ = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent: ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
Aug. 2Up to Sept. 1933: excluding heating. * From 1943, new series with base 1934-36 = 100, spliced 

by I.L.O toold series. 4 Including soap and coal. 5 Prior to 1944 , figures of the Bureau of Statistics of the 

Ministry of Social Affairs; since 1944, those of the Bureau of Enquiries into Special Economic Conditions, of 
tral Kuomingtang Headquarters. 
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436 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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Composition of the indices: @ = Food; 6b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 

1 Average calculated for a iod of less than one year. ? National Bank. * Imperial Cabinet. ¢ Bank of Japan. 
5 Office of Statistics. * From 1929 to 1937, official index based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Arab markets; 
from 1937 to Aug. 1939, new official series based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Jewish markets; from Aug. 
1939 to 1 Jan. 1942, new series based on all expenditure groups calculated by Jewish cy for Palestine; from 
1 Jan. 1942, new official ‘Wages Committee” index, covering all groups in 3 Arab and 3 Jewish markets; each 
series spliced to preceding series. ? Up to 1937, including heating and lighting. * New series based on food, soap 
and kerosene, linked up with old index, priced in Arab markets. * New series, based on food, soa and kerosene, 
linked up with old index, priced in Jewish markets. ™ From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Arab markets 
linked to old index. ™ From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Jewish markets linked to old index. ™ Jewish 
Agency for Palestine. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929 =100) 
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_— of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d= Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 

tory before 1938. * 1929-1930: 65 towns. Monthly indices: 12 towns. * New index with base 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Director’s Report. First Item on the Agenda. International Labour Con- 
ference, Twenty-seventh Session, Paris, 1945. Report I. International Labour 
Office, Montreal, 1945. ii+163 pp. $1; 4s. 


The Report of the Acting Director of the International Labour Office, Mr. 
Edward J. Phelan, to the 27th Session of the International Labour Conference, 
held in Paris in October 1945, reviews the economic and social developments 
which have occurred since the preceding session (Philadelphia, April-May 1944), 
and the part which the International Labour Organisation has had therein. After 
briefly recalling in Chapter I the principal military and political events affecting 
those developments, the report discusses, in the three following chapters, the 
economic background, some trends of social policy, and the activities of the 
I.L.O. Chapter V examines the future outlook and attempts ‘‘to assess the 
extent to which the Organisation is equipped to meet the challenge of the stre- 
nuous years ahead’”’. 


The Maintenance of High Levels of Employment during the Period of 
Industrial Rehabilitation and Reconversion. Second Item on the Agenda. 
International Labour Conference, Twenty-seventh Session, Paris, 1945. Report 
II. International Labour Office, Montreal, 1945. iv+181 pp. $1; 4s. 


The subject of this report was placed on the agenda of the 27th Session of 
the International Labour Conference by a decision of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office taken at its 94th Session in London in 1945. 
Previously the Conference, at its 26th Session, had adopted a series of Recom- 
mendations relating to the organisation of employment in the transition from 
war to peace. 

The nature and scope of the problem as a whole are explained in an intro- 
ductory chapter to the report. Chapters II and III describe the economic frame- 
work within which policies have to be considered and suggest certain conclusions. 
The next six chapters discuss the policies themselves: the methods of achieving 
the desirable level of private investment; the relation to public investment in the 
transition — in particular, in preventing unemployment; the prevention of 
inflation through policies affecting consumer-spending and prices, wages and 
hours; international trade and capital movements; and wartime changes in the 
structure and location of industry. The problems of the actual organisation of 
employment — preparing people for and fitting them into the available jobs — 
and of income maintenance during the short-term unemployment inevitable in 
the transition period are studied in Chapters X and XI. The final chapter consists 
of a summary and conclusions, with the text of a draft resolution submitted for 
the consideration of the Conference. 


Protection of Children and Young Workers (First Discussion). Third 
Item on the Agenda. International Labour Conference, Twenty-seventh Session, 
Paris, 1945. Report III. International Labour Office, Montreal, 1945. viii+ 
192 pp. $1.25; 5s. 


Since its inception, the International Labour Organisation has devoted con- 
siderable attention to the problems arising out of the training of children for their 
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future employment and citizenship and the protection of young workers who are 
already in employment, and in the course of time the Conference has adopted a 
number of Conventions, Recommendations, and resolutions dealing wholly or in 
part with these subjects. The object of placing the question as a whole on the 
agenda of the Conference was to secure a comprehensive survey from the point 
al aw of the fundamental purposes of the nisation and of the solutions 
already suggested in these earlier decisions. e@ present report accordingly 
consists, in Part I, of a general analysis of problems concerning the protection of 
children and young workers, under the heads of the general principle, general 
social protection, educational opportunities, admission to employment, pro- 
tection in employment, administration of protective policies, and collaboration 
on an international basis. Part II deals with certain special questions and Part 
III contains draft texts for consideration by the Conference. 


Reports on the Application of Conventions (Article 22 of the Consti- 
tution). Sixth Item on the Agenda. International Labour Conference, Twenty- 
seventh Session, Paris, 1945. Report VI. International Labour Office, Mon- 
treal, 1945. 73+6pp. $1; 4s. 


The usual summary of the reports received from Governments on the measures 
taken to give effect to Conventions ratified by their countries, intended to serve 
as a basis for discussion on the sixth item on the agenda of the Conference. 


The Training and Employment of Disabled Persons. A Preliminary 
Report. International Labour Office, Studies and Reports, Series E (The Dis- 
abled), No. 7. Montreal, 1945. vi+302 pp. $1.50; 6s. 


The general plan of this report, drawn up by the Employment Committee of 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, was approved by the 
Governing Body at its 95th Session (Quebec City, June 1945). Its purpose is to 
provide a general survey of the measures adopted or planned to facilitate the 
occupational re-establishment of disabled persons. The report deals in turn with: 
the scope and character of the problem; general administrative organisation; co- 
ordination of medical and vocational rehabilitation services; identification and 


registration of disabled persons; vocational guidance; training and retraining; 
special measures concerning the employment of disabled persons; sheltered em- 
ployment for the severely disabled; placement arrangements; and special condi- 
tions of work and comparative job performance. It concludes with a summary 
and a series of appendices dealing with special points. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Men at Work. Some Democratic Methods for the Power Age. By 
Stuart CHASE, in collaboration with Marion Tyler Coase. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1945. 146pp. $2. 


This volume is concerned with two related human problems: (1) the conflict 
of the individual worker, and his psychological needs, with factory machine work 
involving the robot-like performance of monotonous, repetitive operations; and 
(2) the conflict of the individual with the planned social controls without which 
“the power age cannot operate’. The case studies presented here are concrete 
examples of methods of ‘adaptation of the power age to man — not vice versa’’. 
Five of the studies deal with work in factories, three with regional and local 
economic planning, one with office work in a vast Government bureau (the Social 
Security Board), and one with spontaneous planning by a small community of 
share-cropper families. These illustrate, in sum, partial answers to the author’s 
thesis: “in any programme for manufacturing goods by mass production, for in- 
troducing new methods, for developing a community or a region, the interest of 
the individual should be carefully safeguarded”. 


Time for Planning. A Social-Economic Theory and Program for the 
Twentieth Century. By Lewis L. Lorwin. New York and London, Harper 
and Brothers, 1945. xxii+273 pp. 


This collection of articles and essays, which were written over a period of 
fourteen years, gives a historical and analytical picture of the development of 
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national and international social-economic planning since 1930. The author 
traces the development of the “‘planning movement” of the 1930's and analyses 
the economic and political foundation of national planning as well as its inter- 
national aspects. In planning for post-war reconstruction, he proposes a world 
“New Deal”, whose objectives of stimulating and maintaining economic expan- 
sion would be achieved through the work of a number of international institu- 
tions, to be established for that purpose. The main institution, a world assembly, 
would help to co-ordinate the work of the others, and it would ultimately evolve 
into a ‘‘world federation representing the growing economic interdependence and 
political solidarity of all the nations and countries of the world’. 


The Economic Problem of the Peace. A Plea for World Socialist 
Union. By Walter PapLey. London, Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1944. 164 pp. 6s. 


The author sees as the fundamental maladjustment in our economic system 
“recurrent trade depressions resulting from the gulf between production and 
consumption”. The substance of the theory of both Marx and Keynes is that 
capital accumulation is a permanent law of the system and that a falling profit 
rate follows in its train bringing with it economic crises. Monopoly at home and 
imperialism abroad are the direct outcome of this tendency towards falling pro- 
fits. On this theoretical base, the author’s world view is built. Through deduc- 
tion, supported by economic history and geography, he explains: the rise of 
fascism, succinctly described as the politics of monopoly capitalism; the out- 
break of the world war of 1939; the probable economic consequences of that war. 
Although he sees a difficult time ahead for Great Britain, stripped of its overseas 
capital investments and in dire need of increasing its exports, he advises against 
an Anglo-American unity to re-establish world trade because the conditions of 
success — full employment in both Britain and America and the creation of inter- 
national economic institutions — would be unattainable under capitalism. Full 
employment he argues, would strike at capitalism by menacing the profit rates, 
by threatening the financial system with disastrous inflation spiralling from the 
tendency towards increased money wages, and by undermining the employer’s 
authority over his employees through eliminating the sanction of unemployment. 
The unevenness of the growth of capitalism lies at the root of economic nationalism 
and it prohibits the consortium of capitalism for a peaceful division of the earth. 

The first step in the solution of Great Britain’s crisis and that of the world 
would be a Socialist United States of Europe, including the United Kingdom and 
all the continental countries except the Soviet Union. Industrial Europe in the 
west complements Agrarian Europe in the east; together they make a feasible 
economic unit for socialist planning. Such a plan would call for the socialisation 
of land, banking, transport, power, and the basic industries in each State; the 
establishment de supra-national authority which would own and control bank- 
ing, heavy industry, transport and communications, and, as long as necessary, 
armaments; and a central planning commission thinking and planning in Euro- 
pean terms to direct production, distribution and investments. In discussing the 
strategy for power, Mr. Padley calls for a reorganisation of the trade union move- 
ment along industrial union lines to make it capable of playing its part in a 
socialist society. 


The Theory of Economic Progress. By. C. E. Ayres. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1944. x+317pp. $3. 


A book dealing with the boundary regions between political and pure philo~ 
sophy, social psychology, and economic theory. The author holds that the very 
existence of these boundaries is responsible for what he considers basic short- 
comings of present economic thinking. Specifically, he argues against those 
economic schools which, as he sees it, cling to the dogmas of classical economics 
and, first of all, to the price theory of value. He maintains that by doing so they 
disregard the findings of other social sciences and therefore are not able to con- 
tribute to the solution of today’s and tomorrow's socio-economic problems. His 
conclusion is, however, that “in the simplification which the economic thinking 
of our time is just about to undergo, most of the esoteric formulas of scholastic 
orthodoxy will be swept away”. For the price theory of value he substitutes a 
conception of value drawn from technology itself, from which he derives a policy 
of abundance. 
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Demobilisation of Wartime Economic Controls. By J. M. CLark. 
New York and London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1944. _xiii+219 pp. 


This research study of the Committee for Economic Development, an inde- 
pendent, non-political organisation established by American business men, 
analyses various aspects of the demobilisation of wartime economic controls in 
the United States, and makes recommendations for planning and action. The 
author divides the process of reconversion into canal detanes the tapering-off of 
war production; the period of replenishment of deferred demand for durable goods; 
and the period of long-run adjustment. Balanced consideration is given to the 
problems of decontro! concerning production, manpower, wages, rationing, prices 
and credit peculiar to each of these stages. Recognising the existence of many 
unpredictable elements in the situation, the author emphasises the need for a 
flexible policy capable of meeting different contingencies. 

For the period of industrial retooling Professor Clark recommends, among 
other measures, continued inventory control and allocation of scarce materials 
where necessary, continued regulation of consumers’ credit, adoption of selective 
price control and liberal reconversion-unemployment benefits and resumption 
of deferred normal public works to offset shrinkage of income caused by transi- 
tional unemployment. The replenishment period should see the abandonment of 
various wartime controls except in the durable goods field. He considers this 
period as ‘‘a preparation for the more enduring state in which the country will 
have to get on without backlog demands and recent war savings to lean on’, In 
discussing different approaches to full employment in a longer perspective, the 
author seems to favour a high-consumption policy, which “will take more time, 
thought and experimenting to carry out but in the long run is likely to be a sounder 
line of policy” than reliance on a high level of public investment and other ex- 
penditure designed to offset high savings. 


Report on Demobilisation. By James R. Mock and Evangeline THURBER. 
Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1944. xi+257 pp. Illustrated. $3. 


This book is concerned with the need for planning the demobilisation of man- 
power and industry in the United States me the war. Its object is to draw 
attention to the wide gap between planning and performance after the war of 
1914-1918, to serve asa warning in order that, this time, planners will enforce the 
realisation of their post-war projects. The authors’ detailed examination of the 
mistakes made after the last war shows the need for well co-ordinated, nation- 
wide plans. Lack of organisation, not only in drafting such plans, but especially 
in implementing them, may well result, they maintain, in the same cycle of in- 
flation, prosperity, and depression as followed the first world war. 


Informe sobre la reconversi6n y la ocupaci6n plena en los Estados 
Unidos. By Gustavo Potit. Mexico City, Banco de México, 1945. 114 pp. 


An informative account, by a member of the economic staff of the Bank of 
Mexico, of the scale and organisation of war production and the problems of tran- 
sition from war to peace economy in the United States. 


Secular Trends and Idle Resources. By Martin V. Jones. Studies in 
Business Administration, Vol. XIV, No. 4. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1944. 72 pp. $1. 


This work is a critique of the theory of mature economy and secular stagna- 
tion expounded by Professor Hansen and his school. Each of the main arguments 
of the theory—the irregularity of the development of new industries, the cessa- 
tion of territorial expansion, the increasing tendency towards capital-saving 
innovations, and the declining population growth—is subjected to close scrutiny 
both on analytical grounds and in the light of available statistical data. The 
author finds that the theory is not supported by sufficient empirical evidence, 
especially when applied to the experience of the 'twenties and the ‘thirties. 


The Problem of the Coal Mines. By Sir Richard A. S. REpMAyNg. Lon- 
don, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1945. 60 pp. 4s. 6d. 


The “most important problems” of the British coal mining industry dis- 
cussed in this small volume by the former Chief Inspector of Mines are the 
mechanisation of the collieries in order to increase production and lower costs, 
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and the living and working conditions of the miners. The author maintains that 
further mechanisation is not economically feasible, except for a number of small 
or old mines, in view of the natural conditions of occurrence of the coal seams. 
As regards the miners’ conditions, he notes a steady improvement in wages and 
standard of living over the past century, and concludes that continued progress 
can only be based on increased labour efficiency, that is, increased output per 
person employed. 

In opposition to proposals for nationalising the coal industry, which “would 
be fatal to the prosperity of this country’’, the author offers a four-point pro- 
gramme which includes: (1) elimination of governmental controls; (2) the amal- 

amation of separate mining units to form a single concern in each district; 
3) the increased participation of the workers in the industry “‘in the form of co- 
rtnership, coupled with representation on the directorate’’; and (4) the estab- 
ishment of a National Mining Council and regional boards, comprising repre- 
sentatives of the employers, workmen, and consumers. ‘The matters coming 
within the purview 7 the National Board, and upon which it would adjudicate, 
would be wages, hours of work and conditions of employment generally, trade 
matters, housing of workers, and distribution of coal, and, I should hope, the 
management of a scheme of pensions for old and retired employees.” 


La Industria Salitrera. Su Historia, Legislaci6n y Desarrollo. By 
José Joaquin Prieto M. Santiago de Chile, Universidad de Chile, 1945. 94 pp. 


A thesis presented to the Faculty of Juridical and Social Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Chile, containing chapters on the following subjects: the history and 
legislation of the nitrate industry; economic aspects of the industry; the nitrate 
industry and State finances; social aspects; foreign competition; and future policy 
and prospects. 


National Income and Expenditure. By J. E. M&AbDE and Richard 
Stone. London, Oxford University Press, 1944. 36 pp. 2s. 


A clear and concise explanation of the technical concepts of aggregate private 
income before tax, national income at factor cost and at market prices, net and 
gross national income, national outlay and national expenditure, personal outlay 
and personal income before tax, and net national income and expenditure at 
factor cost, illustrated in terms of recent figures for the United Kingdom (1938- 
1943) and the United States (1929-1943), with sidelights upon war finance and 
private investment at home and overseas. 


A Century of Rochdale Co-operation, 1844-1944. By Joseph REEVEs. 
London, Lawrence and Wishart, 1944. vi+202 pp. 


Described by the author as “‘a critical but sympathetic survey of a significant 
movement of the workers for economic emancipation’’, this book traces the 
growth of the co-operative movement in Great Britain in relation to its social 
and economic background and discusses some of that movement's internal 
problems. One part of the volume is devoted to the co-operative movements in 
other countries, with particular emphasis on the Soviet Union, and to the work 
of the International Co-operative Alliance. The final chapters contain suggestions 
for bringing the co-operative movement into harmony with the needs of a social 
order increasingly based on ‘‘a co-operation world-wide in its significance and 
application”’. 


The Health of the Nation. A Summary of the Report of the National 
Health Services Commission. S. A. Institute of Race Relations, New Africa 
Pamphlet No. 6. Johannesburg, 1944. 31 pp. 1s. 


This pamphlet summarises the findings and recommendations of the Com- 
mission which was appointed in 1942 to advise upon a national health service for 
South Africa, and which submitted its report in November 1944. 


Problemas Atuais de Seguro Social. By Rudolf Aladar M&érati. Rio 
de Janeiro, A. Coelho Branco F., 1944. 336 pp. 


In this study of present-day social insurance problems, the author defines the 
basis for the organisation of social insurance and discusses the grouping of in- 
sured persons in sickness insurance. In the second and third parts of the book he 
describes the health and cultural functions of social insurance, and he then turns 
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to the question of the international and constitutional aspects of social insurance 
in each country. Particular attention is also paid to the position in the American 
States, especially of sickness insurance and social insurance costs in general. 
rages — attaches to the sections on international and constitutional law 
in this field. 


Régimen de Previsi6n de los Empleados PGblicos. By Camilo Tacie 
VILLARROEL. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta “Roma”, 1944. 148 pp. 


A study of the social insurance scheme for public employees in Chile. The 
first part consists of a historical account of the National Fund for Public Em- 
ployees and Journalists; the second part analyses the organisation of the scheme 
and its financial system; and the third describes the benefits granted, which in- 
clude curative and preventive medical benefits and old-age and widow's and or- 
phans’ pensions. An account is also given of the optional forms of insurance 
available under the scheme, such as mortgage insurance, fire insurance, etc. 


Normal Lives for the Disabled. By Edna Yost in collaboration with 
Lillian M. GILBRETH. New York, The MacMillan Company, 1944. x-+298 pp. 


This book is written primarily for the disabled in the United States and may 
be described as a manual for the use of handicapped persons and of agencies for 
their rehabilitation rather than as a study of general vocational training and 
employment policy for this group. It attempts to restore their self-confidence 
by showing them how to overcome their physical handicap. The right attitude to 
be adopted towards them by their families and friends is indicated, and the ne- 
cessity of creating in them a will to work and to have a normal life is stressed. 
The book also contains information on legal provisions for the disabled, the use 
of artificial appliances, and the problem of getting a job. 


Postwar Wage Stabilisation. Compiled by Julia E. Jonnsen. The Refer- 
y es Vol. XVII, No. 7. New York, The H. W. Wilson Company, 1945. 
pp. $1.25. 


A useful compilation of recent important articles on wage stabilisation in the 
post-war period. A broad over-all picture of wage stabilisation and wage prob- 
lems is presented, the articles having been selected with a view to representing a 
variety of opinions on the subject. The book also contains a bibliography of 
books, pamphlets, documents, and articles in periodicals containing discussions 
on wages. 


Compulsory Arbitration of Labor Disputes. Compiled by Julia E. 
JoHNSEN. The Reference Shelf, Vol. XVII, No. 6. New York, The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1945. 258pp. $1.25. 


A collection of articles on the settlement of labour disputes which have 
appeared in various reviews and periodicals since 1937. A first group of articles 
are devoted to a general discussion of the subject. The remainder are divided into 
two main categories: those favouring compulsory arbitration and those favouring 
voluntary arbitration. 


_ New Perspectives on Peace. Edited by George B. pz Huszar. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1944. viii+261 pp. $2.50. 


The editor of this volume, in which various aspects of the problem of peace 
are discussed, observes in his introductory article that most of the dissertations 
on peace are unsatisfactory in as much as they are usually prepared by experts 
who display a very natural tendency to look at the problem from the particular 
angle of their specialised field of activity. What is needed is a systematic approach 
dealing with the problem of peace in its entirety and integrating its diverse aspects. 

his volume consequently offers a collection of essays by different specialists in 
fields of knowledge which must be taken into account when searching for the key 
to international peace. 


The Pan-Germanic Web: Remaking Europe. By Vladimir GrossMAN. 
Toronto, The MacMillan Company of Canada Limited, 1944. viiit-179 pp. $2. 


With the help of a detailed analysis of Germany’s policy of aggression during 
the last hundred years, based on the texts of interesting historical documents, 
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the author aims at proving that the Nazi policy was but a part of general German 
aggressiveness and militarism as illustrated by the wars against Denmark (1864), 
Austria (1866), France (1871), etc. He sees the solution of the ‘‘German prob- 
lem’”’ in the dissolution of the Reich and in the abolition of central power exercised 
by Prussia. 


The Jewish Population of Palestine. Immigration, Demographic 
Structure and Natural Growth. By David Gurevitcu, Aaron GERTZ, and 
Roberto BAcuHI. Jerusalem, Department of Statistics of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, 1944. viii-+286+48+22 pp. 

A statistical study of the Jewish population of Palestine. The greater part of 


the book is in Hebrew, but the chapters relating to immigration and to the com- 
position and natural increase of the population are also summarised in English. 





Books Received! 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


Financial and Economic Reconstruction of Farms. Fourth Report to 
the Minister for Post-War Reconstruction. Rural Reconstruction Commission. 
Canberra, Commonwealth Government Printer, 1944. 79 pp. 


INDIA 


Report on the Work of the India Government Trade Commissioner. 
By M. R. AnujA. Toronto, 1945. 130 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Britain’s Way to Social Security. By Francois Laritre. Target for 
Tomorrow Series. London, Pilot Press, 1945. 110 pp. 6s. 


A Century of Co-operation. By G. D. H. Cote. Manchester, Co-operative 
Union Ltd., 1945. iv+427 pp. Maps. 


China’s Postwar Markets. By Chih Tsanc. New York, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, International Secretariat, 1945. ix+239 pp. 


La Crise francaise. Essais et documents. By Charles BETTELHEIM and 
others. Paris, Editions du Pavois, 1945. 239pp. 75 frs. 


Federating India. By D. R. Gapcmw. Poona, Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics, Publication No. 13, 1945. 107 pp. 6 rupees; 12s. 


Germany, 1800 to the Present Day. A Short History of Labour Condi- 
tions under Industrial Capitalism. Vol. III, Part 1. By Jiirgen KuczyNskI. 
London, Frederick Muller Ltd., 1945. 268pp. 9s. 6d. 


Inter-American Affairs 1944. Edited by Arthur P. WaITAKer. An Annual 
+ set 4. New York, Columbia University Press, 1945. vi+284 pp. 
aps. ; 





1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of 
the Review. 
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Labor Fact Book 7. Labor Research Association. New York, International 
Publishers, 1945. 208 pp. $2.25. 


El movimiento de asociaci6n profesional obrera en Chile. By Moisés 
PoBLETE TrRONCosO. Jornadas 29. Mexico, D.F., El Colegio de México, Central 
de Estudios Sociales, 1945. 80 pp. 


New Deal for Coal. By Harold Witson. London, Contact, 1945. xii + 
264 pp. 6s. 


The New German Trade Union Movement. Draft Proposals. Landes- 
gruppe deutscher Gewerkschafter in Gross Britannien, London, 1945. 35 pp., 
mimeographed. 1s. 


La Planification Soviétique. By Ch. Berre_Herm. Paris, Librairie des 
Sciences politiques et sociales, 1945. iv+351 pp. 200 frs. 


Price Control and Business. Field Studies among Producers and Dis- 
tributors of Consumer Goods in the Chicago Area, 1942-44. By George 
Katona. Cowles Commission for Research in Economics, Monograph No. 9. 
Bloomington, Indiana, The Principia Press, Inc., 1945. xi+246pp. $3. 


Prospects of the Industrial Areas of Great Britain. By M. P. FoGarry. 
Introduction by G. D. H. Cote. London, Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1945. xxv+ 
492 pp. Maps, tables. 32s. 


The Structure of British Industry. By H. L&AK and A. Malzg-s. 
London, Royal Statistical Society, 1945. S59pp. 1s. 6d. 





ERRATA 


1945 — Vol. LI 
No. 6, June. ‘Family Allowances for Railwaymen in Argentina”’. Page 792, 
fourth paragraph, line 1: for “3 July 1944” read “3 June 1944”. 
1945 — Vol. LII 


No. 1, July. ‘Housing in the United States’’. Page 8, lines 8-9: for ‘‘ National 
Housing Act” read “‘U.S. Housing Act’. 
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Social Security 
WILLIAM A. ROBSON (Editor) 


- “Authoritative study by Dr. Robson and his eleven collaborators. They know 


their subjects and are thoroughly up to date and progressive.”"—Sir Ronald 
DAVISON in Manchester Guardian. 


“Should be carefully studied . . . It cannot be too highly recommended.’’—The 
Listener. 
2nd Impression 15s. net 


Full Employment in a 
Free Society 
SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 


“Transcends in importance his masterpiece on social security two years ago.” 

—Henry A. WALLACE, former Vice-President of the U.S.A. 
“Here is a historic document, and many of our affairs will date from the hour 
when it first saw the light.’-—Col. Walter ELtiotr in The Observer. 


3rd Impression 12s. 6d. net 


The British Approach to Politics 
MICHAEL STEWART 


“A book for which there should be a big demand . . . Many thousands of people 
who take an intelligent interest in contemporary politics would benefit by a 
study of this volume.” —Aberdeen Press and Journal. 

“Successful and well-written textbook.’ —7 ke Spectator. 


2nd Impression 8s. 6d. net 


The Peckham Experiment 
A Study in the Living Structure of Society 


INNES PEARSE and LUCY H. CROCKER 


“Among the most important sociological works—taking sociology in its widest 
and most inclusive sense—that have appeared in the last decade.’’—Times 
Literary Supplement. 


New Cheap Edition 5s. net 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 

















































THE SOUTH AFRICAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 
Editors: S. Herbert Frankel, Robert Leslie, C.S. Richards 
Vol. 13, No. 2, June 1945 
The Economic Development of the Cape under 


, yf 2) eer ee H. M. RoBERTSON 
The Organisation of Employment in the Transition from 

ES 7. c58 ck rink giana dae GOP AG aes eh e0 sae ened R. H. Smita 
An Objective Ordinal Theory of Value...................... G. H, T. MALAN 
Consumption, Investment and War Expenditure in 

Relation to the National Income................... S. Herbert FRANKEL 
Reviews 

Single copies, 6s. Per annum, £1 1s. 


Subscriptions to the Journal per annum and enquiries re advertisement tariffs to 
The Chairman, Board of Management, P.O. Box 5316, Johannesburg 








Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
First issued in 1838 


Principal contents: Papers read and discussed before the Society 
dealing with such matters as population and vital statistics, agri- 
culture, economics, finance, trade, industry, sociology; also papers 
on statistical method, book reviews, notes on matters of current 
interest and summaries of some official statistics. 


The annual volume is in 4 parts at 10s. each 
Subscription: 41s. post free 


Roya. STATISTICAL Society, 4 Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2 








oer needs harmony not discord. Teamwork 
not friction. 


“ihe dp ey provides a sound foundation on 
which these can be built. 


ll who desire improved industrial relations are 
invited to support the 


INDUSTRIAL CO-PARTNERSHIP ASSOCIATION 
36 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 




















AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


The official journal of the American Sociological Society 


Published bi-monthly 
Partial Contents for October 1945 (Volume 10, Number 5) 


The Adjustment of Veterans to Civilian Life........... Wilbur B. BRookovEeR 
Cultural Growth of Internationalism....................05- W. F. Cotrreii 
Chinese Traits in European Culture: A Study in Diffusion. .. . Paul F. Cressey 
Status Stratification in a Planned Community.............. William H. Form 
Some Observations on the Distribution of Family Allowance 

Benefits in World War II.......... Harry GrossMAN and Robert H. CoLg 
The Post-War Intellectual Climate. .................. Edward Alsworth Ross 


Single copy: $1 Annual subscription: $4 


Conrad TAgUBER, Managing Editor 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

















Quarterly Review of the 
American Labor Conference on International Affairs 


INTERNATIONAL POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


Volume 2, No. 4 October 1945 
Symposium on PLANNING AND PAYING FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT, including: 
Toward a Full Employment Program.....................-2ed Albert HALAZI 
Principles of Full Employment...................... Margaret F. W. JosEPH 

Full Employment without Public Works, without Taxation, 
without Public Debt and without Inflation............ Frank D. GRAHAM 
Prosperity, Democracy and Planning....................4.- Carl LANDAUER 
Functional Finance and the Federal Debt.................. 44 Abba P. LERNER 
$1 a copy $3 a year 


9 East 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 








Science & Society 
Contents of the Summer Issue, Vol. IX, No. 3 


Recent Trends in Psychoanalysis. ...................-008- Francis BARTLETT 
The Business of Government.................2.eeeeeeeees Eleanor DOWLING 
Basic Laws of Development of Socialist Economy.......... K. OsTROVITIANOV 


Also, communications and book reviews by Ernst Boas, Heinz EuLau, 
Leonard NEWMAN, Charles MApison, Robert Dunn, Ernst Riss, Giulio 
MuRATORE, Judy PETERSON and A. WHITMAN, Alfred EVENITsKy, Lewis 
S. FEUER. 


Single copies: 35 cents Annual subscription (4 issues): $1.25 
SCIENCE AND Society, 30 East 20th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 














THE ANNALS SEPTEMBER 1945 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


Edited by 


Paul Russell ANDERSON, Ph.D. 
President, Pennsylvania College for Women 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


In this volume universal military training is viewed in its rela- 
tion to military necessity and its effect on plans for peace; the his- 
torical development of military training and the experience and 
plans of other major powers are surveyed; the arguments for 
decision now and later are presented; sociological, economic, and 
educational considerations are examined; and alternative pro- 
posals are set forth. 

Every effort has been made to provide an objective and com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject. 


$2.00 
(Additional copies to members of the Academy, $1.00 each) 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

















